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SARGENT' S 

ENTIBELT NEW 

SERIES OF READERS, 

AWD 

PRONOUNClilG SPELLER, 

SEND FOR THE LATEST & BEST BEFORE MAKING A CHANGE. 

In consequence of the great success of Mb. Epes Saboeant in his tpeciaUy of pre- 
paring School Readers, there has been a large demand for new books from him ; and he 
has consequently prepared an entirely ntto and improved Series of Readers, 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improTements tvhich con- 
stant consultation with our best teachers has suggested, are included. 

t&* We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, 
the Handsomest, the most Carefiilly Prepared, and, we may add, the 
Cheapest, ever published. 

Mr. Sargent*s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a literary man, and 
acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in onb Series of Readers, of which 
millions are still sold annually, are a guarantee that committees will find it for the inter- 
est of schools to examine his New Series before making any change. 

07 The most striking evidence of his preyious success may be found in the extent to 
which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made use of his original labors 
in selection ; his works appearing to have been , 

The magazine from which compilers have taken a large proportion 
of their best pieces. 



THE NEW FIFTH READER, 

Just issued, is the greatest book of its class before the public. The Elocutionary Intro- 
duction embraces all the instruction of any practical value ; and the Reading Lessons 
comprise the best elocutionary pieces in the language. 

It is eminently a book fob the times and ttf ttitk the times — far in advance of 
any competing work. 



SARGENT'S 

New Pronouncing Speller, 

WUh a New and Improved System of Notaiion. 

This work is exciting the greatest interest among Teachers for the thoroughness and 
ingenuity of its 

System of Indicating Pronunciation^ 

and its comprehensive selection of words, its superior graduation and classification, as 
well as for tne neatness of its typography. 

SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE.; 

lO* School Committees and Teachers desirous of examining Sargent's New Readers 
and Speller, with a view to introduction, will be furnished gratis on application to the 
Publisher. 

JOHN L. 8H0BEY, 18 Washington St., Boston. 









THE 

EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOLUME EI<£V£ir. NUMBEB ONB. 

A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT QBAMMAB. 

That by studying the science of Grammar young pupils are likely 
to attain the art of using the English language ^correctly, is a propo- 
sition which the experience of almost every teacher directly confutes. 
The pupil's language is the result of a complexity of influences in 
which his grammatical study holds a very inferior place. The chief 
source from which he derives his manner of expression is his associa- 
tions, more at home, in the street and in the school-yard, than in the 
school-room. That he will adopt the next slang phrase that goes 
current throughout Yankeedom is a predetermined fact which the 
army of pedagogues, with all the artillery of the Syntax, will be 
powerless to resist. 

Grammar, like its kindred sciences, is a fine study for the mature 
scholar. It is the Anatomy of Speech, as Rhetoric is its Physiology ; 
but the Hygiene, under the laws of which the children must live even 
before they know them, is a separate department. How to rear the 
young in health of language, as well as in health of morals and of 
body, is a question well worthy of discussion by all who profess an 
interest in their welfare. 

A boy's speech shows his breeding rather than his knowledge. It 
is one element of the training that he gets at home and among his 
fellows. As his society is polite or rude,, so will his manner of talk- 
ing be. My forty boys have all had pretty much the same schooling ; 
but in correctness of speech they differ as much as their parents. 



2 THOUGHTS ABOUT GRAMMAR. 

The most direct and effective way in which a teacher can exert an 
influence over the language of his pupils is to set them a vigorous 
example of manly and appropriate EngUsh. Mere correctness of 
expression will not be very effectual as an example. Unless there is 
something taking in the teacher's use of language, it will be simply 
harmless, without power as an incentive. The negative virtue of 
committing no offence against Syntax and never uttering a word that 
has the faintest odor of slang, is, in itself, a paltry, imbecile accom- 
plishment. 

What, then, is this positive quality of speech, by virtue of which 
an influence for good may be imparted to others? We express 
it as directness, fitness and conciseness, of expression. Renouncing 
as both a less feasible and less worthy object of endeavor, the incul- 
cation of a perfect grammatical propriety, the teacher ought to assume 
as his standard the highest possible culture of the p6wers of language. 
We shall do well to teach the boys to hold grammatical accuracy in 
the same estimation that wise men, and not prudes and pedants, do. 
And in our daily talk with our pupils we shall do better to stand on 
the natural ground oi men confronting men, than to mount the stilts 
of the conventional pedagogue. A man does not teach his son from 
behind a desk on a platform ; no more, morally, need the teacher so 
teach his school. 

In matters of knowledge the teacher may assume the guidance and 
control of his pupil. But in matters of habit he must forego all but 
his small quantum of influence. It will be great success for him if, 
in a few instances, he succeed in developing in his pupil, as habit of 
speech, two or three principles which he has before instilled as science. 

That person is the best "teacher of Gx-ammar who uses language 
himself with the greatest ease and effectiveness. The pupil's profi- 
ciency in the use of speech depends on his aesthetic tastes more than 
on the analytical powers of his mind. We have heard of famous 
teachers of Grammar, but have not found their pupils especially skill- 
ful in using language. 

It will be seen that we are going back to the teacher's personal 
character, leaving out of sight all text-books and the traditions of the 
schools. We suppose that the teacher can put on the blackboard 
now and th^n a sentence which will soon exhaust all the necessary 
dogmatic part of Grammar. Whenever the dead-weight of text- 
books can be removed from this study, and the formal traditions dis- 



carded, then the teacher can begin to exert without obstruction a real 
influence, as strong as his own character on the language of his pupils. 
If it is objected that teachers capable of exerting an individual 
influence of the nature we have suggested are rare, we answer that 
they are just as common as earnest, thinking men. Kare enough, 
doubtless. No amount of work spent dii*ectly on the school will quite 
atone for neglect of culture of self. If the teacher will, by studying 
the models of written language, frequenting cultivated society, and 
striving to attain genuine self-reliant thought of his own, elevate him- 
self to his proper position of originality, he will thereby acquire a 
power that can never be exerted through the prescribed forms of the 
schools. 



^ 



JUVBNIIiB DBPBAVITY AND THB PUBLIC SOHOOIiS. 



The spirit of rowdyism and recklessness which precedes a Presi- 
dential election, seems to be contagious. Like colds, catarrhs and 
diarrhoeas, it attacks a whole community at once, runs its course, and 
dies out of its own accord. Even the dogs about the streets grow 
cross, snappish and pugnacious. It seizes a troop of boys, and forth- 
with they stone a gang of Chinamen, encouraged by the chivalric 
conduct of two brave butchers who made mince-meat of an unfortu- 
nate Mongolian not long since. Others catch it, and, on a small 
scale, imitate their elders, in that kind of heroic valor, which resents 
a word by a blow, and appeals to the higher law of fisticuffs. 

Then goes up a howl of indignation against the public schools. 
Reporters point their paragraphs with morality, and hurl them against 
pubUc school teachers who tolerate such things. 

All the young rowdyism of the city is charged upon the boys of 
the public schools. Public speakers, on public occasions, expiate on 
the fearful depravity of this new Sodom on the shores of the Pacific. 
Two or three cases of moral depravity are ferreted out in one or two 
public schools ; and forthwith they are all charged with being dens of 
infamy, chamel houses of corruption, worthy of Gomorrah on the 
day before it was purified by fire and brimstone. 

These are grave and serious charges, and they demand from our 
hands some answer. Is it true that the youth of this city are worse 



4: JUVENILE DEPRAVITY* 

than the children of other cities? — and if so, are the public schools 
responsible for such a condition of things ? It is undoubtedly true 
that there is, in this city, a class of boys precocious in iniquity. They 
have grown up in a rough-and-tumble life which has made them rude, 
disrespectful, saucy, and impudent. They are keen, smart and shrewd, 
but dwarfed in their moral natures. They have all the restless activ- 
ity of scalded fiends. Profanity is their vernacular, inlaid with obsce- 
nity and vulgarity. They chew tobaccoo, smoke cigars, and imbibe 
mint-julips and brandy cocktails. They have a nice sense of honor, 
and use their fists " scientifically." But few such boys are found in 
the public schools, or in any schools except the street and the comer 
groggeries. The schools are not justly chargeable with all their 
varied accomplishments. 

Granted that some vicious boys belong to the public schools. When 
they are on the school grounds the teachers are responsible for their 
conduct ; but the schools have them only six hours out of the twenty- 
four. Where are they the rest of the time ? Under the control of 
their parents, who cannot shift the whole government to the shoulders 
of the teachers, and charge all vices to school accounts. 

The lack of home discipline, of parental restraint, is a finiitful cause 
of evil. Headstrong children govern careless and weak parents. 
The greatest difficulty the teachers have to contend with, is the want 
of a hearty cooperation on the part of fathers and mothers in enforc- 
ing a strict, rigid, and unswerving school discipline. It is sheer tran- 
scendentalism to talk of Utopian systems of government by love 
alone. Judicious severity is, in the end, true benevolence and real 
kindness. Fear of punishment is a law of nature, of the physical 
world as well as of the mental and moral. Were there no physical 
pain or punishment connected with drunkenness or licentiousness, 
how long would men hesitate to plunge into excesses ? When an 
adept in street accomplishments, rude, impudent, careless and profane, 
enters school, he submits only when he feels the strong hand of power 
holding him as relentlessly as fate. When his moral faculties have 
been developed, kindness will govern him, as the wild horse of the 
pampas once lassoed and subdued, submits to be led by a child. Yet, 
when the teacher takes a firm stand and enforces his rules by direct 
punishment, it too often is the case that unthinking and unreasonable 
parents sympathize with the dear little offenders, and " take them out 
of school," out of the hands of the terrible ogre who lives by beat- 
ing innocent little children. Cannot parents see that the willful boy 
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will soon rebel against their authority just as he has against the teach- 
er's ? " They that sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind." 

Where do the boys pass their evenings from six o'clock to ten ? 
Who is their keeper then, the teacher or the parent ? Are they at 
home in the family circle, reading or studying their lessons ? Some 
of them are, but many are their own keepers, with full license to go 
where they choose. The evening street schools all over the city are 
folly and regularly attended. Their teachers are experienced in prac- 
tice, and artfol in theory. What avails the influence of the public 
school teacher against such a flood of pollution and debasing influen- 
ces ? These pupils of squad schools gather round the reeking mouths 
of drinking hells. They cluster in dark alleys. They hang round 
the theatres ; they frequent the low places of amusement where 
coarse jests and vulgar jokes are retailed for two bits. They enter 
pestilential dens of infamy, to drink the Circean cup and become 
transformed into swine. 

Where do the boys of the city pass the Sabbaths? — in the quiet- 
ness of home, in the place of worship, in the Sunday school ? Some 
of them do, but more of them are found lounging around the wharves, 
at the Willows, or Hayes' Park. Are the public schools responsible ? 

Such boys as we have described are found in all cities. We doubt 
if they are any worse here than in New York, or Boston, or Chicago. 
During the past ten years we have taught many thousands of boys in , 
this city, and have found the great majority of them honest, industri- 
ous, and trustworthy. We have seen them leave school, and see 
them now, holding good positions as clerks and apprentices, growing 
up respectable and enterprising young men. Rakes and rascals are 
the exceptions. 

During our term of ten years' teaching, we have visited many 
households of families, of all classes of society, rich and poor, high 
and low. While we found in some families a bad home government, 
in a great majority the home discipline was as good, and the family 
circle as pleasant, as can be found in the first families of Boston or 
Virginia. Indeed, we found many pleasanter than we ever knew in 
New England, for wholsome restraint was tempered by a kinder social 
atmosphere, and more attention was paid to harmless amusements 
and wholesome enjoyments. 

The home training in the German families of the city is preferable 
to our taste to the most rigid rule of the most strictest models that are 
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sometimes held up for our imitation. We have here a picked popular 
tion — as noble men and true women as can be found on the face of 
the globe ; we have, too, as good homes, and pleasant firesides, and 
well-bred children. 

And while speaking in defence of our homes and home training, 
we feel called upon to say a word in defence of our girls, who on 
several public occasions, have been twitted with, being vain, frivolous, 
forward and foolish. So far as our observation goes, our girls are 
very much hke the girls of other cities, except that in physical health 
and vigor they are superior to most. They may play a little harder 
and romp a little more than the daughters of the first families East — 
we like them all the better for it. We have seen hundreds of them 
leave school, modest, intelligent and well-bred ; they have made good 
and virtuous wives, and are now good and sensible mothers, quite as 
good as any imported from the places of model morality. 

As a panacea for all our ills, as a sin-ofiering for both parents and 
children, it is proposed to model our schools after the first schools of 
Boston, and the ward schools of New York — to separate the boys 
from the girls — the sheep from the goats, and turn over a new leaf 
in morality. Then the girls will all become angels, like the Boston 
school girls, who are little lumps of pure perfection ; and the boys 
will become saints, liker the little Bowery boys of New York, where 
, they never go to school with girls, and of course never know what sin 
is. — Colifomia Teacher. 



TBBSS OHABAOTBitlZED. 



The sailing Pine; the Cedar ^ prond and taU ; 

The vine-prop Elm ; the Poplar^ never dry ; 

The builder Oak, sole king of forests all ; 

The Aspen, good for staves; the Cypress, funeral; 

The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets sage ; the Fir, that weepeth still ; 

The Willow, worn of hopeless paramours ; 

The Yew, obedient to the bender's will ; 

The Birch, for shafts ; the SaUow, for the mill ; 

The Myrrh, sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike Beech; the Ash, for nothing ill; 

The fruitful Olive, and the Plantain round ; 

The carver Hdm ; the Maple, seldom inward sound. 

— Sfbvobs. 



SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF TEACHERS. 
SITPFIiT AND DEMAND OF TEAOHEBS. 



An excess of supply over demand generally leads to the acception 
of much that is bad, and the rejection of much that is good. An 
excess of material seldom adds anything to the beauty of the structure. 
Experience will prove these remarks true in the commercial and manu- 
facturing world, and observation in the literary and learned. A replete 
and over stocked market, whether of merchandise or talent, invariably 
tends to lower the moral status of both buyer and seller. Admitting 
the general acceptation of these observations, the growing evil exhib- 
ited in the large excess of teachers over the demand must have attracted 
the attention of every educationalist in the country. This evil has 
greatly increased of late years ; and, unless something be done towards 
its extinction, it will, eventually, be productive of one result ; that of 
positive injury to our, in many respects, admirable school system. 
This evil has even now assumed such dimensions, that numbers of 
individuals, of every grade of character, are traversing the country 
tinder the sanction of a certificate, which they obtained by chance or 
otherwise, oflFering their services as teachers, for any length of time, at 
almost any amount of remuneration. Many of these fellows, wholly 
inexperienced as teachers, having no love for the profession, further 
than its exclusion from manual labour, possess but a very limited 
knowledge of the rudiments of their mother tongue. It not unfre- 
quently happens that necessity points these individuals to other means 
than honorable to procure a school. Such an order of_ things mili- 
taets very strongly against the interests of the professional teachers. It 
is natural that men of talent and education, when they find them- 
selves undermined by persons ot inferiority, will if possible, find a 
less responsible and more lucrative employment. 

To a certain class of trustees, these low-priced teachers are particu- 
larly acceptable. With them the cheapest man is the best. According 
to their creed, education only occupies a secondary place, when con- 
trasted with dollars and cents. Education and talent are thus ren- 
dered subservient to the god of the pocket ; and incapacity patronized 
at the expense of professional ability. The question is, how is this 
evil to be remedied ? In what manner can this difficulty be met and 
overcome, without checking, for a time, the progress of our educa- 
tional machinery ? Two practical methods appear adequate to meet 
the requirements of the case. First : Raise the qualification standard 
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to a sufficient height, and cut off a large number of the lower grades. 
Again, abolish the present system of sectional trustees, and in- 
stitute instead a township board, having control over all schools 
within the bounds of the municipality in which they reside. These 
changes are not only practicable, but necessary. The standard of 
examination has hitherto, been far too low ; for it is well known that 
there are many men in Canada, holding first-class certificates^ incapable 
of teaching properly ihe commonest kind of a common school. Apart 
from the question of qualification, the very idea of calling up teachers 
periodically for examination is absurd in th6 extreme. Nothing short 
of the abolition of those petty county boards, and the establishment of a 
central provincial board, before whom all teachers are compelled to 
appear, will remove this evil, and bring about a satisfactory and perma- 
nent change. The establishment of township boards of trustees would 
remove many liindrances which at present stand in the way of the 
teacher. Local prejudice, and all this popular tittle-tattle about 
school grievances — more frequently imaginary than real — which has 
done so much to injure school discipline, would be destroyed. We 
could, thus, secure men of education and influence to superintend the 
working of our schools ; whereas, according to the present system, it 
matters not how ignorant a man may be of schools and school 
business, he is eligible, if sufficiently assessed, to become one of a 
corporation having almost unlimited power at their control. Our 
present system places undue power within reach of the ignorant. 
Whenever the reins of government are placed within the grasp of all, 
discretion seldom becomes prominent as a leading feature in that 
government. Canada will never possess a class of thorough teachers, 
until means are taken to pay them better for their labor. In order to 
accomplish this, the quality must be increased, and the quantity reduced 
— r-such is the object of the above remarks. — Educational Journal for 
JJpper Canada. 



THE OiliO'Brs: OF THE FINES. 

Magnificent are the pines ! nay, sometimes, almost terrible. Other 
trees tufting crag or hill, yield to the form and sway of the ground, 
clothe it with soft compliance, are partly the flutterers, partly its com- 
forters, But the pine is serene resistance, self-contained ; nor can I 
ever, without awe, stay long under a great Alpine cliff, far from house 
pr work of men, looking up to its companies of pine, as they stand on 
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the inaccessible juts and perilous lodges of tlie enormous wall, in quiet 
multitudes, each like the shadow of the one beside it — upright, fixed, 
spectral, like troops not knowing each other — dumb forever. You 
cannot reach them, cannot cry to them — those trees never heard 
human voice'; they are far above all sound but of the winds. No foot 
ever stirred fallen leaf of theirs. All comfortless they stand, between 
the two eternities of the Vacancy and the Rock ; yet with such iron 
will, that the Rock itself looks bent and shattered beside them — fragile, 
weak, inconsistent, compared to their dark energy of delicate life and 
monotony of enchanted pride ; numbered unconquerable. — Rmhin. 



FBOFEB ESTIMATION OF WOMAN. 



I have experienced great pleasure in attending the exercises of this 
afternoon, and especially while listening to the recitations and the 
compositions of the graduating class ; which class, always an interest- 
ing one, has to-day done itself great credit. That so many young 
ladies should have had enough persistency of purpose to continue 
their studies here for four years, is worthy of all commendation in 
each of them, and does honor to their sex. 

It has been my good fortune to find in several of the schools that I 
have taught, classes of young ladies, whose progress in their studies 
and whose general culture, have been far in advance of that of the 
young men in the same schools. And yet, possessing so fine abilities 
and having, while in school, such a start of their mates, though this fine 
mental organization and these quick perceptions will always be theirs, 
I cannot feel sure, that in the long run, they will prove the intellec- 
tual superiors of the men. Not because they have not the ability ; 
Miss Caroline Hershall, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Stowe, Madame de Stael, Charlotte Bronte, Rosa Bonheur, Miss 
Hosmer and Florence Nightingale show us that no limits can be 
assigned to the variety or the extent of female genius. Yet the con- 
ditions of their after life are not, perhaps, in the present state of our 
civilization, favorable to her continued mental development, and what 
promised so profusely produces no corresponding results. Now, while 
you neglect no household duty, will you not try to retain all the 
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culture you have here acquired, and to make, daily or weekly, such 
additions to it as you may be able ? For, somehow or other, though 
it is not desirable for women to become intellectual prodigies, we feel 
that we instinctively shun the notoriety that is implied therein, than 
the mental power that is displayed. For mind is the distinguishing 
characteristic of human beings ; its manifestations are ever attractive, 
whether in man or in woman. When, then, many young ladies shall 
receive as good an education, as full and as thorough, as their brothers 
now obtain in the best colleges, the odiiim of being pecuhar will no 
longer chng to the highly educated lady, and her society and compan- 
ionship will be found even more desirable than ever. 

It would be distasteful, perhaps, to you, and certainly is no part of 
my present purpose, to speak to you of "Woman's Rights," so called, 
on this occasion. Rather let it be my part to recount the glorious 
privileges that are, even now, hers by birth-right, which, if she will 
but duly appreciate and properly cherish, little cause will be found to 
complain to either society or her Maker, of lack of opportunity. 

For a few moments, if you please, let us pass in review the possible 
course of life, such as we have all seen in parts in this one and in 
that, and from these fragments let us construct the rounded whole. 

1. It is the dawn of her life ; a babe has just been bom, the first, 
it may be, that with its holy influences and wondrous fresh existence 
has been ushered into this family circle, henceforth consecrated and 
blessed, forevermore. How wonderful its every motion ; what joy do 
its infant smiles convey ; how proud is the father, how happy the 
mother ; the visitors all ask to see it ; its little cousins delight to stand 
gazing upon it. 

2. And now she is a young girl, whose merry laugh is heard in 
the hall, whose cheery, bird-like song makes the whole house redo- 
lent of joyousness. Rushing down the steps, she runs away to meet 
her father, who misses her whenever absent and would fain hasten 
her return. 

Blue eyes peeping forth 'mid clustering curls, may you always 
sparkle thus merrily ; clear voice, warbling some simple strain, may 
you ever ring thus cheerily; dear heart, gushing over in so wild 
laughter, may you never beat less merrily. 

3. Let a few years pass, and she becomes a young woman ; 
beautiful merely we will not style her, for a transcendent charm 
pervades her presence, wherein spiritual loveliness and innate purity 
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are twined. She is the crown and pride of the whole household. 
Rudeness stands abashed in her presence, while every finer feeling of 
the heart becomes exalted. And perhaps some young man comes by 
chance within the sphere of her attraction ; henceforth his life is to 
circle round hers as its central sun, towards whose aspect, centre of 
all sweet and holy influences, his face will constantly be turned. 

4. Years pass away with the young wife in her new home before 
we can call upon her to renew an old acquaintance. We ring the 
door-bell, and this is she, more mature, more thoughtful than ever, 
with a fairer copy of herself dancing beside her. Wise ruler of her 
household, beloved by her children, the admiration of her husband, — 
what a fountain of joy is she, what inestimable privileges are hers ! 

5. But we must hurry on. Again, and the children have all left 
the old homestead ; the eldest long since, the youngest has but just 
gone. How lonely seems the old house now, where neither laughter, 
nor song, nor pattering feet are longer heard. Leaf after leaf has 
been taken from the long dining-table, and now at the round board sit 
opposite each other the aged pair, serene and peaceful. Distant 
homes are happier at sight of her ; visits to grand-mother are often 
made ; presents and keepsakes from her are highly prized. 

6. And now, at last, on some dreaded, though long expected 
morning the electric thrill passes over the wires, and from widely 
separated homes in city or in country, come weeping daughters and 
mourning sons with their little ones beside them ; sadder still those 
whom illness, distance or duties have kept away. Relatives not seen 
for years are there ; friends of the departed drop in one by one ; the 
neighbors, among whom, in poverty, sickness and in trouble, she had 
long been a ministering angel, flock to pay the last tribute of respect 
to one they hold so dear. 

O friends, stifling your sobs round the corpse of the departed, let 
us not bewail too selfishly our loss. God has been gracious to us, in 
that she has dwelt so long among us. What would the earth be, 
were it not for such as she. Her memory we will fondly cherish, 
and will imitate her virtues. 

And for thee, bright spirit, who hast yet scarcely vanished from our 
sight, whose voice, as thou treadest the heavenly way, thy looks fixed 
on God, falls on our ears, soft as the music of tinkling bells, 

" Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer- to thee." 
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God hath fevored thee beyond compare ; babe, daughter, sister, 
beloved, wife, grandmother, all these thou tellest o'er, and callest 
them all thine own ; their blessed ministrations it has been thy privi- 
lege to dispense, and we thank thee for them. 

And why should this be said here ? That we may prize higher 
what is given us, and not spend Ufe in vain repinings for what we have 
not. Because Ufe is too great a boon for us to sliglitly prize ; because 
we should accustom ourselves to contemplate at times its possibilities^ 
and not consider its drear realities alone ; because we should not 
always linger on the lower level of our existence, but arise betimes 
to view its sublimer aspects. That every young woman should 
bethink herself, and do nothing unworthy her true position; that 
every young man, every boy at school, should cherish as the apple of 
his eye, respect for the intrinsic lovehness of female character, and 
see^ to it that through his own baseness he lose not that high and 
almost chivalric estimate of woman which has ever characterized the 
noblest men. 



On the 19th a most interesting discovery was made in Newton 
Quarry, near Elgin, by the workmen of Messrs. Humphrey & Rennie, 
builders, Elgin, lessees of the works. The men, while engaged in 
blasting a rock with no seam in it that would have admitted the edge 
of a six-penny piece, were astonished to see, when they had blasted 
the rock, a small hole, and a toad creeping out of it. The hole was 
not in a seam, so as to countenance the probability of the toad having 
got into it, but, we repeat, in solid rock ; and, as a proof of this, we 
have the evidence of our eyesight, for both stone and toad are now 
in this office beside us, kindly sent, at our request, by Mr. Humphrey. 
The hole would hold a man's fist, and is coated with clay or fuller's 
earth of a darkish color or brown, not very different from that of the 
creature that, for unnumbered ages, slumbered in it forty feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, and more than twenty feet below 
the surface of the rock. It is a curious fact that the cleavage that 
exposed the toad laid bare four other holes, exactly on the same level, 
all about the same size as that in which the toad had lain, and they 
were coated with dark colored clay, countenancing the probabiUty 
that each of these holes may have at one time contained a toad, but that 
by some means all had perished but one. — Elgin (^ScoUand) Courant, 
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BTBIKX NOT IN WBATH. 

Abetted, harraBBed, tried, perplexed* 
Almost ready to be vexed 
With the crowd of little cares, 
Teacher now beware. 
Let thy smile be plesant still, 
Conquer temper with a will. 
He is mighty who forbears. 
Teacher, then still bear. 

Children saaey, stupid, thick. 
Teacher's temper over quick, 
Vexed beyond restraining pow'r, 
Teacher, thou should'st pray. 
He who stilled tempestuous sea 
Now will ever ready be. 
In temptations trying hour, 
Smooth to make thy way. 

Is there pressing need of .rod ? 
Strike not till thou hast of God 
Asked the best, the wisest plan ; 
Strike then if thou must. 
Not to heal thy wounded pride, 
Not because thy temper's tried, 
Not to gratify the man, 
But because 'tis just. 

If thou can' St not wrath restrain, 
Can'st not from the rod refrain. 
Nor wilt ask of God the pow'r. 
Teacher, leave the school. 
Farm, machine shop, any place. 
Thou can'st and had'st better grace, . 
Than stay where each day and hour 
Needs the wisest rule. 

Frei>. 
Biver Paint, Dee. 23(;, 1864. 
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This subject is now under discussion, and we propose to say a few 
words upon it in The Schoolmaster. Not that we shall present 
anything original, but rather to call out something original irom 
others. 
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The oldest teachers can learn something new connected with all 
branches of study, and we should not by any means rest satisfied that 
we have reached the limit of perfection in the method of teaching 
any science, much less that of Grammar. 

The same influence exerts itself in that branch of study as in 
others, namely, a * desire to avoid the practical and the reason of 
things, and acquire only a superficial and popular view. 

By popular^ here, we mean that prevalent desire to go over much 
and through little ; which prefers fancy French to substantial Latin ; 
which chooses Botany or Music, instead of the logical conclusions of 
Geometry or the rigid "why" of Arithmetic. 

Those of us who are teachers find a feeling in every school which 
opposes giving the reason of facts in mathematics, and occupies a too 
lofty position to condescend to correct an example in false syntax and 
give the reason for the correction. 

We should, in every study, as far as possible teach the practical, or 
as large proportion of it as circumstances will allow. In the study of 
Grammar, the custom generally is, we think, to confine the student 
too much to mere analysis and parsing. How many "good scholars'* 
there are who will parse and analyze to perfection, and yet they can- 
not correct the following sentences : " Sit that chair down and let it 
set"; "I laid all night in pain"; "I thought it was her"; "Lie 
that book down and let it lay," &c. We need not multiply examples. 
We do not look upon analysis and parsing as unworthy an honorable 
place ; far from it ; but we would unite with them, daily, the correc- 
tion of sentences, transposition, illustration of synonymes, verbal 
illustratratioias of complex, compound, interrogative and compound, 
imperative and complex sentences, combining all the names possible 
in the same sentence ; and let this be carried to clauses, illustrating 
adjective, adverbial, substantive, hypothetical, relative, comparative, 
restrictive, parenthetical, &c., in all their combinations, till the subject 
is made perfectly familiar. 

If a class should be carried through the false syntax of Goold 
Brown's Institutes, for instance, or any other equally critical work, 
and be required to give a reason for the corrections made, a practical 
knowledge of the use of our language would be far more readily 
acquired than by the common methods of treating the subject; The 
result of the above suggestion carried out, we have in part seen, and 
the tendency is to make pupils critical, and quick to see the errors of 
others in conversation. 
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The prejudice against coming down — really going up— to this, 
must be overcome. Teachers must mould and direct the education 
of youth, and not follow the practices of their predecessors, nor the 
erroneous views of their pupils. 

The object of studying Grammar should be to acquire a correct 
use of our language, and we know of no better method than that of 
daily exercise in correcting errors in its use. 

Much may be done in etymology with the less advanced classes. 
A definition is not enough for a pupil to give. It must be ascertained 
whether he ftilly comprehends the definition and can give examples 
under it. It would in many cases be a good discipline for each mem- 
ber of the class to bring in at, each recitation all the errors he had 
heard made in conversation since the last lesson, omitting the name of 
the one making the mistake. The study need not be so " dry," as some 
seem to think it is. We must find new methods, open new paths, 
search for the true course to be pursued, and be more practical. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S QUABTEBLY BEPOBT. 

Oppicb op the Supekintendbnt, Providence, Nov. 18, 1864. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — The results of the examinations recently made, are, on the whole, 
as satisfactory as in any former term. We have now but a few schools that are not 
in a good condition — a much smaller number than ever before. There is yet, how- 
ever, much to be done to elevate all our schools to a still higher point of excellence. 
Parents and Committees should manifest a higher appreciation of the incomparable 
value of public education, and should show a deeper interest in the welfare of our 
schools, by a more active cooperation and swmpathy with those who are engaged in 
the arduous duties of bringing them up to the highest standard. Unless supported 
liberally and generously by public sympathy, our schools must languish and fail of 
that vigor and efficiency they might and ought otherwise to possess. 

It has been my purpose, in previous reports, to point out what teachers should 
avoid and what they should aim at to perfect their work ; this I shall continue to do, 
although many of the suggestions I shall now make I have before made, but so long 
as errors and faults exist, teachers should be warned against them. 

One of the first requisites for a good school is good order. A school that is not 
-well governed is comparatively worthless. A teacher may possess every other quali- 
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ficiCtion in an eminent degree, but if he cannot discipline his school wisely and judi- 
ciously, he is not fitted for the responsible position he occupies. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that obedience can be best enforced by a stern, harsh and repulsive man- 
ner. Those who act under this belief will sooner or later assuredly fail. A gentle- 
manly and courteous demeanor is never incompatible with firmness and decision in 
maintaining the right. 

The most common mistake made by teachers is, they govern too much. They 
have too much machinery and too many rules. They are not systematic and uniform ; 
sometimes they are rigid and exact in enforcing obedience, at other times they are 
indulgent, careless and lax. Much valuable time is often wasted in inquiring into 
what may be called petty offences and the violation of some useless regulation in 
school. The laws of a school should be few and of a general character, and always 
so clearly stated as never to be misunderstood. Many teachers err in announcing to 
the school beforehand the exact penalty for each offence. This is a great mistake. 
No one can decide wisely what ought to be done in any particular case till it occurs. 
This should be determined by an examination of all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with it. Disobedience that is the result of thoughtlessness and inattention 
should never be punished in the same way as that which is deliberate and wilful. 
Teachers often feel compelled to inflict corporal punishment because they have threat- 
ened it, when they would not have inflicted it if it had not been threatened. By 
such injudicious punishments the moral force of discipline is entirely lost. 

The veracity and honesty of pupils should never be doubted, without the moat 
decisive proof,- and when this exists, it should never be proclaimed to the school, but 
should be corrected by personal and private interviews with the pupils. Corporal 
punishments are not the proper means to enforce moral duties. The conscience is 
not moved or softened by ^he infliction of bodily pain. There are motives, however, 
which a skillful teacher knows how to use with effect. Nothing is ever Grained in 
disgracing a pupil in the eyes of his companions, but a great moral force is lost. 
The teacher who is continually telling his scholars how stupid and how bad they 
are, seldom, if ever, gains access to the conscience and the heart. 

One of the most imperative duties of teachers is to make continued efforts to 
render their schools as attractive and pleasant as possible. This is especially import- 
ant w here the pupils are of that age when they begin to &el the confinement and 
restraints of the school-room irksome. Many attend school who have no natural 
love or taste for study, and who are not old enough to judge wisely what is best for 
their future good. Such do not and cannot appreciate the full value of a liberal 
education. Much can be done to interest and gain the confidence of such scholars. 
By kind attentions, by sympathy, friendly caution and advice, an influence may be 
exerted for good that shall extend through their whole life. There are many attrac- 
tions in this city for the young to divert their minds from their studies and to draw 
them away from school. Almost every conceivable temptation is thrown around 
them to entice them into the forbidden paths of vice. Our schools, as far as possible, 
should become barriers against evils which are assailing them on every side. Parents 
and teachers should unite heartily and perseveringly to save every child from the 
threatening ruin. 

There are mistakes in teaching, as well as in discipline, that ought to be avoided. 
The most prominent fault in teaching now noticed is that pupils aie taught words 
without ideas. This practice has been pointed out and condemned in almost every 
teachers' institute, and in every educational journal, and yet there is no error into 
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which young teachers especially are more prone to fall. The memories of children 
are crowded with words and terms and processes, but their perceptive and reasoning 
faculties are seldom called into activity. Many teachers tell their pupils that they 
must think and reason, but do not explain to them what thinking and reasoning are. 
They do not point out clearly the first steps in each process, and lead them along 
gradually and pleasantly till they have acquired strength and confidence to trust in 
their own powers. 

Some fall into the opposite error. They explain too much. They leave but little 
or nothing for the pupil to do for himself. Instead of teaching how to think and 
reason, they think and reason for him ; and all that is required is to commit to 
memory the processes after thev have been reasoned out. Such methods of teaching 
should be most studiously avoided. It would be no more absurd for a nurse to 
attempt to teach a child to walk by carrying him continually in her arms, than to 
expect that the reasoning powers of children will be developed and cultivated while 
the reasoning and thinking is performed for them. Many attempt to explain what 
needs no explanation. They do not discriminate between those studies which are 
acquired solely or mainly by an effort of the memory and those which are acquired 
by processes of reasoning. The memory is undoubtedly the first faculty that is 
called into active exercise ; and this should be most assiduously cultivated. 

Teachers sometimes err in assigning lessons that are too long and too difficult, so 
that pupils are often discouraged and lose their interest in their studies and in their 
school, or else over-exert themselves and suffer both in body and mind in conse- 
quence. This error, by no means uncommon, should be most carefully guarded 
against. Great skill and judgment are required in always adapting the lesson to the 
understanding and capabilities of the pupils ; without this, no teacher can be emi- 
nently successful. There are great diversities in pupils in their ability to understand 
a principle or to comprehend an explanation. What will suffice for one-half of a 
class will be wholly inedequate for the remainder. The dull scholars, and not the 
bright ones, should receive the special, personal attention of the teachers. There is 
also another extreme to be avoided. Not unfrequently too little is required of pupils. 
The tasks are so easy that scarcely any mental effort is needed to master them. 
They are compelled to review what they have passed over so many times that there 
is no stimulus arising from the pleasures and consciousness of new acquisition. And 
as a consequence, they become idle, careless, and often subjects of discipline. 
Besides all this, much precious time is wasted, and the most valuable discipline of 
mind lost. 

There has been a diminution in the number of children attending school the past 
term. Homan Catholic children continue to leave to attend private schools of their 
own. More than seven hundred have left within two years. Nearly one hundred 
have recently left the Hospital Street School, so it will be necessary to close one or 
more rooms. The whole number of pupils registered is 7,410. There have been 
received, 287 into the High School, 1,875 into the Grammar, 1,774 into the Interme- 
diate, and 3,534 into the Primary Schools. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH^ Supt. PubUe Schools. 



In Vermont, 73,259 of the 85,795 children of the school age actually attended 
school last year, requiring 4,841 teachers, who were paid an average monthly com- 
pensation of $20.48 for males and $8.16 for females. 
8 
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THE UTSTITUTB AT NOBTH 80ITUATI!. 

The fourth meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction commenped its 
session Friday evening, Bee. 16, in the Congregational Church, North Scituate. 

The Institute was called to order by the President, William A. Mowry. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. William H. Boweu. After a few earnest words by the President » 
Kev. J. H. McCarty, of Providence, was introduced as the lecturer for the evening, 
who announced as his subject, <' The Lights and Shadows of the School-room." 

Among the shadows were enumerated, monotony of every day life, dullness of 
pupils, want of sympathy on the part of parents, small compensation. The lights 
were the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, the sight of awakening intelli- 
gence, and the hope and faith that a bright harvest of good shall be reaped in the 
future from the present unpropitious sowing. i 

After some further remarks by the President, the Institute adjourned. 

SATURDAY MOBNIXO. 

The Institute met at 9 o'clock in the Hall of the Lapham Institute, President 
in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Fobes. 

The subject, ** What Considerations are necessary for the establishment of a High 
School in the Rural Towns," was taken up and discussed by Rev. William H. 
Bo wen, Messrs. Mowry and Snow; Rev. B.F.Hayes and Rev. Mr. Fobes. The 
conclusion arrived at was, that towns should be taxed to give all their children who 
desire it, a free education in the branches of learning u&ually taught in a High 
School. 

SATTJBDAY APTEBNOON. 

The President called the meeting to order at 2 o'clock, and spoke briefly to the 
teachers, iirging them to form town associations, that they might become better 
qualified, and thereby act as helps to each other. 

Mr. F. B.* Snow, of Providence, then gave a familiar lecture on the subject of 
Spelling, pointing out many helps which might be given to scholars by teachers, in 
showing them how to study, and also showing them how to test the knowledge of 
the pupils and to accomplish the desired end, that is, good spelling. 

On motion of Mr. Snow, the President appointed J. W. Colwell, of Providence, 
Rev. W. H. Bowen and Mr. H. Potter, of North Scituate, a Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

The President and Mr. Snow then presented the claims and wants of The R. I. 

SCHOOLMASTEB. 

After a recess and singing, Rev. B. F. Hayes was called upon to discuFs the sub- 
ject, *' How shall the teacher elevate his profession," and was followed by James W. 
Colwell. The point of their remarks was, that the teacher should elevate himself by 
study and culture and the shunning of every low habit. Rev. Mr. Bowen spoke for 
a few moments on the subject, ** At what should we aim in teaching Grammar ? " 
He thought we should teach children to speak and write the English language cor- 
rectly, which he believed could be done without forcing a child through aU the 
technicalities of most of the text-books on Grammar. 

Mr. Snow spoke on the subject, « What are the legitimate studies for the Common 
School?" 
.. Mr. Colwell, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported the follo.wing : 
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Resolvedt That the thanks of the Institute are due, and are hereby returned, to the 
Hey. J. H. McCarty, of Providence, for a pleasing* and instruct! ve lecture on the 
** Lights and Shadows of the School-room." We only regret that there were not 
more present to hear it. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are also tendered to Mr. F. B. Snow, 
Principal of the Bridgham School, Providence, for unfolding to us, in a familiar 
lecture, an ingenious method of teaching spelling. 

Reaolvedi That to the citizens of North Scituate we are indebted for the kind and 
hospitable manner in which they have received us to their homes, making ample 
accommodations for all teachers present ; and that to them we now return our sin- 
cere thanks. 

JResolved, That to the Committee of Arrangements, also, are due the thanks of the 
Institute, for the pleasant and complete manner in which their duties have been 
performed. 

After some brief remarks by Mr. Hayes and the President, and the singing of 
•* America," the Institute adjourned. 
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QUESTIONS IN GEOGBAPHY. 

The following questions were given to the scholars in the First Grammar School, 
Bristol, K. I., in a recent examination : 

1. In what latitude is the Tropic of Capricorn ? How many degrees wide is the 
Torrid Zone ? What large islands does the equator cross ? At 'what latitude would 
a ship enter the South Temperate Zone in sailing from the equator } Where is the 
Isle of Man ? 

2. Where is the city of Singapore r In what latitude is Havana } Canton ? 
Pemambuco ? Mobile ? Sidney ? What mountains in Austria ? Where is the 
town of Nassau ? What does the Strait of Bonifacio separate ? Where is the Isle 
of Wight ? 

3. Through what bodies of water would a vessel pass, in sailing from Liverpool, 
(England,) to Calcutta ^ Name the capital of Butch Guiana. Which is the higher 
above the level of the sea, the city of Washington or the city of Mexico ? Name a 
country from which we obtain prunes } Name the largest city in South America. 

4. Where is Chattanooga ? Name five of the largest rivers in North Carolina, 
and the bodies of water -into which they fiow. Name an island from which dried 
currants are exported. Where is Cape Flattery } Name all the bodies of water 
through which a vessel would pass, in sailing from the greatest grain port in the 
world, to the mreatest grain port in Europe. 

5. Where is the city of Callao ? Where are the Snow Mountains ? What does 
Bass Strait separate ? Where is Lake Baikal r Through what bodies of water 
would a vessel pass in sailing from the capital of Louisiana to the capital of the 
British Empire ? 
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6. Name the capital of Victoria. When does the wet season occur in that part 
of the Torrid Zone south of the equator } What season is it now at Cape Town } 
What season is it now on the Island of Tasmania ? Through what bodies of water 
would a vessel pass in sailing from the largest city in Pennsylvania, to Mocha } 

7. In what direction would a boat float on the Niagara river ? Two persons start 
from Bristol, at the same time, and each travels at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
one to visit a place Ave degrees to the north, and the other a place five degrees to 
the west ; which woul4 reach his journey' s*end the first ? What is caoutchouc, and 
from what port is it principally shipped ? Mention five of the largest cities in the 
United States, in the order of their size. Through what bodies of water must a 
vessel pass, in sailing from Bristol, H. I., to Bristol, England. 

8. How many towns are there in Bhode Island } Which is the most southerly } 
Where is Jamestown ? What town is the island of Prudence in ? In what town is 
Point Judith ? Name the counties in Bhode Island. What rivers flow into Mount 
Hope Bay ? Bound Bristol. What is the population of Bristol ? Name the county 
that Westerly is in. 

9. What does the Strait of Bellisle connect ? Which is the farther west from 
Greenwich, Boston or Washington ^ Name the largest city in Oceanica. Where is 
Lake Ngami ? Through what bodies of water must a vessel pass, in sailing from 
the largest city in Massachusetts, to the largest city in Africa ^ 

10. How many degrees wide is each of the Temperate Zones ? In which of the 
United States are there no counties ? Where is Lake Tchad ? Name the capital of 
Sardinia. Mention the names of two rivers that flow into the sea of Aral. What 
does the Strait of Sunda separate ? Name the capital of New South Wales. What 
are the exports of Turkey in Asia ? Name the capital of Honduras. Through 
what bodies of water must /i vessel pass, in sailing from the largest city in the 
United States, to the capital of Turkey ? 
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With this number The Schoolmabteb commences his eleventh annual round to 
visit the teacher in his place of labor or of rest, to encourage him in his weary toil ; 
to lighten his burdens if possible, by giving the experience of others under similar 
circumstances, by suggestions of better plans of teaching various branches, or 
methods of overcoming the evils and hindrances to success in teaching embraced in 
the catalogue of dull and vicious pupils, indifierence and opposition of parents, ill- 
constructed school-houses, and the multitude of adverse influences in and out of the 
school-room. 

There is an ideal good and an ideal best way to reach that good ; and there is a 
best way to secure the best results under the circumstances. The ideal and the 
practical are both essential. It is only by having a high ideal that the good teacher . 
can reach the best practical results. Por when there is a high aim there will be a 
wise use of all the means at hand to reach the desired end. It will be the object of 
Ths Sokoolxabtbb to aid in this good work. Some words to parents, if teachers 
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will bring the subject to their notice, will be a powerful auxiliary in the great work 
of education. But in order that The Schoolmabteb shall be able to make his 
monthly visits it is necessary that he shall have food and raiment and travelling 
expenses paid for. 

It costs money, and a good deal of it, every month, to send Thb Schoolmaster 
on his journey, and this expense has to be met every month by the resident editors, 
and they look to the teachers of the State for the funds wherewith to meet these 
expenses. Every teacher in the State ought to be a subscriber to The Schoomasteb, 
which is published expressly for his and her benefit. If every teacher in the State 
would become a paying subscriber there would be no difficulty in carrying on the 
publication of this State journal. But very many teachers are not subscribers ; and 
some who are, fail to pay their bills in advance, which is the only way to support 
any publication. It is much easier to pay in advance than at the end of a year. 
And when it has been neglected one year, it is easier to let it go on another year. 
Perhaps the trouble is, that some subscribers have nothing less than five dollar bills 
all the time, and cannot get them changed. To all such we would say, if you will 
please enclose your Y.'s to this office, we will send you the change free of expense. 
But a better way would be, to get four more subscribers and pay for five numbers. 
Let every subscriber make one grand effort and pay promptly for 1865 ; and, if 
possible, send in one new name, and see if he don't feel better for it all the year. 

The subscription price of The ScHooLMASTEa is one dollar a year ; and the char- 
acter of it is not inferior to any other State journal in the country. 

Any communication of general or special educational interest sent to this office 
will be received with pleasure and published. And all subscribers and friends of 
education are invited to become contributors to the pages of their journal. 

In the last number some few bills were accidentally sent out that were not due 
till February. Of course they should not have been sent till the January number 
inras issued. 



THJfi T W JiIJN T Y -XTEtST ATSHSTUAJm MEETINa OF THE BHODXI ISIiAZTD 
nrSTTFU'Tl! OF IirSTBIJOTION. 

The Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
will be held in the Kichmond Street Congregational Church, in Providence^ on 
Friday and Saturday, January 27th and 28th, 1865, 

Friday morning, at 10 o'clock, the Institute will be called to order, and addressed 
by the President. Words of welcome to the teachers by Rev. Elias Richardson. 
Appointment of committees on Resolutions, on the R. I. Schoolmasteb, and on 
Nomination of Officers. 

11 o'clock. A lecture by Prof. Joseph Eastman, of East Greenwich. Subject — 
<« The Duty of the Teacher to Himself." 

2 o'clock p. M. Annual Report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

2.30 o'clock. A lecture by Rev. S. A. Crane, B. D., of East Greenwich. Sub- 
ject—" The English language." 

3.30 o'clock. A lecture by Prof. R. P. Dunn, B. D., of Brown University. 
Subject — *< English Composition." 

7.30 o'clock. A lecture by Rev. E. B. Webb, of Boston. 
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Saturday morning, 9 o'clock. Business Beport of the Editors of The R. I. 
Schoolmaster. Eliection of officers. 

9.45 o'clock. Lecture by E. A. Sheldon, Esq., Supei^intendent of Schools, Oswego, 
N. Y. Subject— •« Object Teaching." 

11 o'clock. Lecture by D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Subjeet — 
** A Free and Easy Talk on Ventilation, with Experiments." 

At 2 o'clock p. M., it is esrpected that Bev. B. Sears, D. B., President of Brown 
University, will deliver a lecture on ** History." It is possible Dr. Scars may not be 
able to be present. Should he not be present this hour will be occupied by another, 
of which a definite announcement will be made in due time, should it prove necessary. 

The subjects of the various lectures will be before the Institute for discussion, as 
time shall allow. 

The exercises of the sessions, day and evening, will be enlivened by vocal music, 
under the direction of Prof. Eben Tourge^, of East Greenwich. 

The teachers in attendance will be welcomed to the hospitality of citizens of 
Providence. 

It is hoped that free return tickets will be furnished by the different railroads, of 
which definite announcement will be made as boon as arrangements are completed. 

WM. A. MOWRY, Prbs't, ^ ^ 
N. W. DeMUNN, I ^^»»*««« 

F. B. SNOW. { A ^"^ 

THOMAS DAVIS, J ^»^«'V«»»«»w- 

Providence, Jan* 2, 1865. 



We have had the privilege of reading the advance sheets of the Twentieth Annual 
Keport of Dr. Chapin, Commissioner of Public Schools, and are permitted to make- 
some extracts from them. 

It is an admirable report, and ought to be read by every person in the State. The 
report is like all the Commissioner's efforts. He feels deeply, he speaks earnestly, 
he writes what he feels and thinks without any circumlocution or study for effect ; 
but yet he does effect much. If his words could be thoroughly appreciated by the 
people, the evils and stumbling-blocks in the way of public education would be soon 
swept away. The Commissioner offers his report to the Editors of The ScHOOLMAixER 
as his contribution to its pages, and we shall take the liberty to use it largely in 
future numbers. 

By the Report before us, we learn that there are 56,934 children in the State under 
fifteen years of age, 196 male teachers, 469 female teachers. Average number of 
scholars attending school in summer, 19,485; in winter, 21,098. Amount of per- 
manent school fund, $397,803. 

No. of Scholars. Ck>Bt per Scholar. 

Providence 6,756 .., $9 61 

Providence County 14,367 7 02 

Newport County 1,918 12 68 

Washington County 2,176 5 82 

KentCounty 1,618 6 08 

Bristol County 1,019 9 90 

Avarageinthe State $7 89 

In this number we will give the Commissioner's views in reference to the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, the R. I. Schoolmasteb, and Normal. Schools : 

<< Institutes. — ^The H. I. Institute of Instruction has holden the usual number of 
meetings during the past year in different parts of the State. These gatherings have 
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been well attended both by teachers and the public, and an increasing interest has 
been manifested in the exercises and lectures. I do not understand how any teacher 
who has any respect for the dignity of his profession, or any proper appreciation of 
the responsibility of his office, or any desire to keep alive his educational zeal, and 
to kindle afresh his enthusiasm, or who has any disposition to cooperate with his 
fellow-laborers in the noble cause of education, can fail to be often present at these 
teachers' meetings of conference and counsel, and occasionally, at least, to partici- 
pate in the discussions. The attendance upon these Institutes always embraces the 
best qualified, the most energetic, and the most successful teachers : and the intelli- 
gent trustee, who is looking for the right man in the right place, will do well to 
inquire, before he engages his schoolmaster, if he attends the Institute, The meas- 
ures which are inaugurated will, I think, render the meetings of this association still 
more effective in their influence upon educational reform. 

** The B. I. ScHOOLMASTEB. — This valuable educational journal still maintains the 
foremest rank in its dass of periodicals, and is every way worthy of the increasing 
patronage of teachers and the friends of education and of the benefaction of the 
State. Successful efforts have recently been made to increase its circulation, both 
within and without the limits of this Commonwealth. Flattering testimonials of its 
value, and of the high esteem in which it is held, have been received from some of 
the best educators in other States. This is alike creditable to the State, and compli- 
mentary to the gentlemen who have the publication under their immediate charge. 

*< The Nobmal School. — Its numbers are small. This is no fault of the school, 
or of the teachers. It is the misfortune of its location. In an urgent appeal, issued 
last spring, and in .their present report, the Trustees earnestly request your honorable 
body to consider the propriety and the necessity of removing it to a more central 
location, where success would be certain — where it would have more increased facili- 
ties for accomplishing its legitimate work, viz., to ftirnish a supply of teachers thor- 
oughly instructed in the principles of their profession, and trained in the discharge 
of their important duties. The demand for such teachers is constantly increasing, 
and when this war ceases, it will be imperative both at the North and South. Eve- 
rywhere these schools are growing in favor — everywhere they are receiving that 
encouragement and aid which they so justly merit. The testimony of every educa- 
tor, and of every educational journal, with which this office is in communication, is 
unqualified and emphatic on this point. These Normal Schools are distinct in their 
character ; and every attempt to grait them upon a purely academic institution has 
proved more or less a failure. The experiment does not require to be repeated here. 
History has proved it a mistake, and no wise man will listen to prophecy for encour- 
agement. The day has passed in which to enter upon a general discussion of the 
wisdom and economy of maintaining these institutions in any State manifesting an 
enlightened disposition to educate its youth in the best practicable manner. To do 
this would be to call in question the integrity of any ordinary man's observation 
and intelligence. It is confidently hoped that Khode Island will not be the first to 
dispense with the advantages of a Normal school." 



East Gbeenwich.— The Providence Conference Seminary, at East Greenwich, is 
one of the oldest educational institutions in the State, being the substitute for the 
well-known Kent Academy, founded in 1802. Its present organization has existed 
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since 1840 ; and the Seminary is in a more flourishing condition at the present 
time than at any former period. It numbers one hundred and seventy-five students, 
and has a Normal Department connected with It, (embracing forty-five students the 
present term,) devoted especially to the preparation of ladies and gentlemen for 
practical teachers. 

The teachers and students, with invited friends, had a merry Christmas-time. 
Presents to the value of $500 were distributed from a beautiful Christmas tree. 
Toasts, a poem, and music, all conspired to make it a very happy occasion, and one 
long to be remembered. 

Efforts are t)eing made to relieve the Seminary of its debt of $18,000. We think ' 
its friends ought to do it, and we have no doubt they wiU do so at an early day. 

The Spring Term of this Institution will commence February 2d. 



Lapham Inbtitue, Nobth SciruATE. — ^The monotony of school life was agreeably 
diversified on Friday evening, Dec. 30, by one of those exceedingly pleasant sociid 
gatherings of the members and their friends, for which Lapham Institute is famous. 
The occasion was the distribution of presents from a large and splendid Christmas 
and New Year's tree, which was well loaded with gifts of all descriptions and values. 
The tree was stationed in the chapel, and, with the gifts, presented a splendid 
appearance. After spending a short time in social intercourse and promenade, the 
committee announced that the time for the distribution had arrived. None were 
permitted to be disappointed, all receiving some token of regard. Among the pres- 
ents were noticed several valuable books, furs, napkin rings, fruit knives, breakfast 
shawls, pictures, articles of jewelry, skates, &c., and also a significant image of 
♦* My Maryland." Shortly after the tree was relieved of its contents a portion of 
the company made their way to the library, where they were entertained by some 
fine music. The social closed about 10^ o'clock, the evening having been one of 
unbroken pleasure. Great credit is due to the committee for their excellent manage- 
ment on the occasion. — Providence Journal, 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Sunset Stobies. — Echoes from the Gun of 1861. , A Book for Boys. Loring, pub- 
lisher, Boston. 

This is No. 3 of the series, and the very best. It is delightful, in these times, 
when so much light, foolish and demoralizing literature is put within the reach of 
the young, to find a book which is both intensely interesting and highly moral and 
religious in its character and influence. The characters are all true to life. Hal, 
Van, Court, Horace, Thorn, Lee, Pat, Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Grey, are all persons 
whom we have met in our lives and shall again if our lives are spared. Parents, 
see that your boys read such books, and they will be wiser and better men. We 
know the authoress, the widow of a highly esteemed clergyman. She has written 
several books for girls and young ladies ; and nothing which she has written can 
fail to make the home and the heart better wherever it is read. We hope «« Echoes " 
will have a large sale. 



THE 

EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 



VOLUME ELEVEIT. WTTMBEB TWO. 

OBAMMAB. 

In a previous article on the subject of Grammar, I spoke of the 
-wide-spread dissatisfaction with the present mode of studying and 
teaching that branch of education. I also spoke of the ability of the 
scholars which study Grammar, of the difBcnlties of the study, and 
of the maturity of mind required to comprehend it. The fact that 
many persons who know very little of Grammar often use language 
more fluently and more correctly than those who are considered well 
educated, was also mentioned. 

This latter fact ought to be heeded. Does it not show us that there 
is something wrong in the present mode of studying it ? Grammar 
professes to teach us to speak and write the English language correctly. 
Does it ? Do our scholars use language with any more ease or cor- 
rectness than those who have never studied its technicalities ? If 
they do, the difference is not very perceptible. Those use language 
best who have had the greatest amount of practice, who have been 
most accustomed to use it. The best marksman'' is he who has had 
the longest practice in the use of firearms, and not he who manufac- 
tures them, or he who can point out the beauties or defects of their 
construction. 

Scholars will never learn the use of language by taking language 
to pieces and pointing out the relations of its different parts, any more 
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than a man will learn to build houses by tearing houses down. He 
who is expected to do a thing well must have a long practice in it. 

*< True ease in writing comes from use, not chance, 
As those moTe easiest who have learned to dance." 

4. If we would secure from our scholars ease and readiness in the use 
of language, we must give them a continued practice in constructing 
sentences for themselves, and then show them the errors in their own 
sentences instead of those in another's. In other words, writing 
should become a habit, and then the writing of *' compositions" would 
no longer be considered such a hardship in our schools. I say writing 
should become a habit. I mean by writing, forming sentences — 
expressing ideas in written language. 

Few persons fully comprehend the force of habit, and by habit I do 
not mean what is called a bad habit or a good habit, but that skill and 
facility which are acquired by constant practice. It is a principle in 
political economy that two tradesmen can better afford to exchange 
the products of their labor witli each other, than that each should 
learn two trades. The blacksmith can buy his shoes of the shoe- 
maker cheaper than he can make them ; so the shoemaker can hire his 
horse shod cheaper than he can do it himself ; because the skill which 
each has acquired in his own trade enables him to earn more in the 
same time than he could earn if he should change his business. This 
is the result of habit. On looking at some file-makers, a short time 
since, I was astonished at the rapidity with which they would use 
their chisels and hammers, striking each time apparently the same 
distance from the last cut. It is practice — habit — that has given 
them the skill. Indeed, what is a trade but a habit — a skill acquired 
by practice. 

Why is it so diflScult for a person to disguise his hand-writing ? 
Because habit has trained his muscles to move in certain directions, 
which are not easily changed. 

The force of this frequent repetition of the same act is so strong 
that when the act is one of which our judgment or our moral instinct 
does not approve, we call it a ''bad habit." 

We do without reflection and almost unconsciously that which we 
have long been accustomed to do. So strong is this principle of our 
natures, that the Prophet has taken an impossibility ta illustrate the 
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difficulty of changing : *' Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots ? Then may ye also do good that are accustomed 
to do evil." 

Solomon also, knowing the strength of habit, has said, *' Train up 
a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it." The word ''train" means here something more than mere- 
ly giving good instructions. It means making the child reduce those 
instructions to practice ; in other words, forming a habit of going in 
the right way. This doubtless refers to the moral nature of the child, 
but it is equally true of his intellectual or physical nature. 

Now can we not use this '* habit" in teaching our scholars ? Will 
it not do as much for them in learning the use of language as in any 
thing else ? I believe it will. I would, then, have writing become a 
daily habit with them, and then Grammar will begin to do what it 
professes to do- — teach the scholars to use the English language cor- 
rectly. It may be said that scholars get their speaking habits at home. 
I grant that this is to a great extent true ; but we could at least 
secure one thing, the habit of writing the language easily and correctly. 
The spoken language of any people, even of educated persons, is very 
different from their written language, and ought to be. The words 
and sentences used in conversation would not read well unless it was 
designed to represent a conversation ; and, on the other hand, if a 
person should attempt to speak as he would write, he would appear 
stiff and pedantic. I venture the assertion, that a majority of our 
scholars use language more appropriately and more grammatically in 
their daily conversations than they do when required to put their 
thoughts in writing. 

But I may be asked, " How would you proceed with scholars ? 
Please be definite." I will try to be definite, but cam only give an 
outline. I must not be tedious. 

In the first place, as soon as scholars are able to write, I would 
have them begin to form sentences. Require them to tell, on paper, 
what they know about some familiar object you may name. Then 
vary the exercise by giving them words to weave into sentences, and 
point out to them such mistakes as they can comprehend. You will 
have plenty of errors to correct, but keep them writing. They will 
soon learn certain principles of the language ; for instance, that a 
plural noun must have a plural verb, and this may finally be called a 
rule, viz., that a verb must agree with its subject in number. 
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When they are old enough to take the Grammar and have learned 
the difference between a right and a wrong use of words, the rule, as 
it is called, may be given to them. 

But what is a rule ? Nothing but the statement of a fact, and no 
man has a right to make a rule which states anything more than an 
existing fact in the language. When the fact has become familiar to 
the scholars, they may be required to state it in the most concise lan- 
guage. So be sure you do not require them to state facts which they 
have never learned. 

What would you think of a teacher who required scholars to learn 
all the rules of arithmetic, from addition to cube root, before they 
begin to perform examples. I have known teachers guilty of the 
wicked practice of requiring a little child to commit to memory a long 
rule — division, for instance, — before giving it any insight into the 
process of dividing, and then when the little perplexed thing asked 
for information, tell him to follow the rule. 

How long would it probably take that teacher, totally ignorant of 
the process, to learn to extract the cube root, with no knowledge 
except what he could get from the condensed statement of the rule ? 
I imagine we should have a somewhat protracted exercise. But if 
the process is first shown by an example, then the statements of the 
rule become intelligible. The same is true in Grammar. First learn 
to do the thing, and then it will be easy to tell what has been done, 
and what is always true under the same circumstances. " If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine," is as true intellectu- 
- ally ^s morally. 

Again I say, keep the scholars writing, and when they have learned 
to avoid one error, point out another. Habit will do its work, and 
the right use of language will become a part of their nature. The 
main object is, of course, not to teach rhetoric, but Grammar, although 
the former will be greatly improved. 

When they have made sufficient attainments, some choice selec- 
tions may be made from a careful writer for them to study. A good 
exercise is found in giving scholars the ideas in a paragraph to write 
out, when the original may be given for them to examine, by which 
they may correct their own exercises. Much will of course depend 
upon the age and attainments of the scholars ; and here the good 
judgment, the common sense of the teacher comes largely into play. 
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A good way to cultivate definiteness of expression is, to require 
them to tell, in writing, precisely how to perform division. I have 
often offered extra credits for a rule so full and definite that, suppos- 
ing me totally ignorant of the process, I could not possibly go wrong, 
by following their rule, and have seldom found one that could do it. 
Any teacher who will try this will be able to judge how much mean- 
ing there is in a rule to a child that has had no practice. 

Now, I hope I shall not be misunderstood in regard to my views of 
teaching Grammar. I do not by any means discard analyzing and 
parsing when the scholars have reached attainments and maturity of 
mind sufficient to comprehend the subtle relations of words. I con- 
sider them highly benefical and necessary to a perfect knowledge of 
the language. My objection is that they are forced upon scholars too 
soon, long before they are prepared to take them, to the exclusion of 
more practical and profitable exercises. I hold that Grammar, as it is 
generally taught, supposes attainments and powers of mind which a 
gfeat majority of our scholars do not possess, and therefore the time 
spent upon it is about the same as wasted. Analyzing and parsing 
are to them an art which has no practical use in their employment of 
language. I do not believe that taking sentences to pieces, many of 
which are of doubtful correctness, will ever teach children a practical 
use of language. You might as well expect to train up a child in the 
practice of gentleness, truthfulness and politeness, nay, all the virtues 
that adorn a gentleman, by teaching him to dissect other people's 
charactei'g, point out their faults and comment upon their improprie- 
ties, without ever requiring him to practice the vittues of a well-bred 
man. He might become a critic and a backbiter, but not a gentleman. 

Now, if it be true that our teaching of Grammar is practically a 
failure, who is responsible for it ? 

Algernon. 



How Milton Spent the Day. — ^At his meals he never took much 
wine or feimented liquor. Although not fastidious in his food, yet 
his taste seems to have been delicate and refined, like his other senses, 
and he had a preference for such viands as were of an agreeable flavor. 
In his early years he used to sit up late at his studies, but in his later 
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years he retired every night at nine o'clock, and lay till four in the sum- 
mer and five in the winter. If not then disposed to rise he had some 
one to sit at his bedside and read to him. When he rose he had a 
chapter of the Hebrew Bible read for him, and then, after breakfast, 
studied till twelve. He then dined, took some exercise for an hour, 
generally in a chair in which he used to swing himself, and afterwards 
played on the organ or bass viol, and either sung himself or requested 
his wife to sing, who, he said, had a good voice, but no ear. 

He then resumed his studies until six, from which hour until eight 
he conversed with all who came to visit him. He finally took a light 
supper, smoked a pipe of tobacco, and drank a glass of water ; and 
afterwards he retired to rest. Like other poets, Milton found the 
stillness, warmth and reckimbency of a bed favorable to composition ; 
and his wife said, before rising of a morning, he often dictated to her 
twenty or thirty verses. A favorite position of his when dictating 
his verses, we are told, was that of sitting with one of his legs over 
the arm of his chair. His wife related that he used to compose 
chiefly in the winter. — Exchange, 



HINTS IS OONDirOTINd HEOITATIONS, NO. 2— BEADING. 

Reading, like spelling, is an exercise that should be varied occa- 
sionally, in order to keep up an interest in the class. It matters but 
little how well ada^ed the reading books are to the capacities of the 
scholars, nor how interesting the lessons are, they will soon become 
an old story, and fail to produce the desired results if a monotonous 
course is followed in conducting the exercises. 

In this communication I do not propose to present the various 
modes that can be pursued in reading, but simply one or two that I 
have practiced with a good degree of success, and which I think have 
advantages over any other that I am acquainted with. I divide my 
school off into as few classes as possible, but have no scholar in a class 
too far advanced for him. I assign each a short lesson, and require it 
to be studied thoroughly. I have those in the primer, first and 
second readers study their lessons by first pronouncing every word in 
a sentence or verse, then read it over very slo\vly and carefully once 
or twice. So on through the lesson. 
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When the time has arrived for the class to read, I call it out, one 
scholar at a time, and have them stand, and as far apart as possible. 
I then require them, after giving page, number and title of lesson, &c., 
to pronounce the words in a sentence or verse in the same manner as 
was taken in studying it, but together. It is then read by the first in 
the class, so on through the lesson and through the class. If any 
scholar comes to a word that he seems to be unable to pronounce, I 
require him to spell it out, pronouncing each syllable, and ascertain 
what it is if possible. I do not think a scholar should be told what a 
word is until the teacher is sure that he cannot find out without 
assistance. The best way to assist a scholar is to urge and have the 
scholar assist himself. 

When the class is done reading, and any remarks made that may 
be necessary, I have them return to their seats in the same manner 
they came out. Again they are to read over the lesson just gone 
through, then to give their attention to whatever else they may be 
called upon to. 

I do not like the way common with many teachers, in telling a 
class to study their lesson over half a dozen times or more. It has a 
tendency to do more harm than good. They merely go thropgh it 
with a sort of a buzz ; spending about as much time as they would if 
told to study it over once or twice. 

I do not spend as much time nor give as much attention to my 
classes in the higher readers. I have them come out in the same 
manner as the other classes, but sit during the exercise. If the lesson 
is one well adapted for elocutionary practice, I have the first in the 
class read the first verse, and if read correctly the next takes the 
next verse; but if not, I require him to read it again. If he^ fails 
this time, I think it ps well to have it read by some one else, and if 
the mistakes made by the first reader are corrected by the second the 
first can try it again. Lessons of a descriptive character, or in com- 
mon reading, I have read by some one of the class. The greater 
portion of Friday afternoon is devoted to rhetorical exercises, which 
consists, principally, of reading. I give each scholar in all the classes 
permission to select any appropriate piece from any book, paper or 
magazine, and read it before the school, while the others listen, and, 
at the close, correct any mistake the reader may have made. . 

During the last term not a scholar has failed to be prepared for this 
exercise, while all seem to be very much interested in it. 
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Perhaps some teachers will say the course I have presented will 
occupy too much time. Very likely it will if they think it necessary 
that a class should ''read around" several times and over three or 
four lessons, otherwise it will not, if correctly understood. 

Finally, whatever course I take in conducting an exercise in read- 
ing, I insist that the scholars shall sit or stand erect, read slowly in 
an easy and natural manner as possible, observe the marks of punc- 
tuation, and pronounce the words correctly and distinctly. 

Shamrock. 



IiETTEB FBOM INDIANA. 



Terre Haute, Dec. 8, 1864. 

Mr. Editor : — I want to say to the R. I. Schoolmaster that the 
school master of Indiana is abroad. Enlightened politics and educa- 
tion are intimate companions in this State. The progress of one 
insures the success of the other. In many of the towns and cities 
the improvement has been almost magical. This city among the best. 
Some over a year since. Prof. J. M. Olcott, of the right old Con- 
necticut stock, came to this city as a Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, thoroughly reorganized and graded the several departments, 
and now the system, as a whole, is working successfully, and the city 
in an educational point is one of the first in the country, taking into 
account the length of time of the present successful arrangement. 
The schools will improve rapidly with the same continued good sense 
of the Superintendent and his excellent core of teachers. The school 
buildings can be improved, much to the comfort of the teachers and 
children. 

The system of public instruction was inaugurated by J. H. Moore, 
Esq., in 1858, and though the term or length of school year was but 
seven months, yet the schools attained a high rank in the west. Mr. 
Moore left the profession and entered into that of the law, still retain- 
ing an interest in the schools, and so continued until leaving for 
the army. But death soon overtook him, and left this community 
and all who knew him to mourn the loss of one of God's noblemen, 
j^nd the schools a very warm friend. His excellent wife, who has but 
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few equals, has been given a place in the High School, and elevates 
and adorns the position. It gives me pleasure to make a record of the 
above facts, and say that the West does not forget its noble school 
masters, nor those left in -earth, 

\ ' Yours truly, X. 



THE BEIiATION OT -^fflB HOME TO THE BCHOOIi, 

While it is justly claimed that there has been a very great im- 
provement in the condition of our schools, as compared with what it 
was fifty years ago ; yet when we remember how much has been 
written and spoken and done to ^accomplish this change — the vast 
amount of earnest thought, of zeal, of enthusiasm, of patient labor 
expended, — it must be confessed that the result is by no means com- 
mensurate with the effort made to obtain it. The engine has worked 
sluggishly, laboriously, with side motion and friction ; but with very 
much less progress than the power which was applied promised. 
What has been the retarding force? What is the chief obstacle 
which has kept back the car of educational progress, until those who 
have had the train in charge have, at times, almost lost hope of bring- 
ing it to the teri^inus of a broad, well-laid, thorough, universal edu- 
cation ? The opposing power is undoubtedly complex. The obstacle 
is many-sided. But the one persistent hindrance, the ever-obtruding 
obstruction, is the fact that parents do not rightly comprehend the 
obligation which rests upon them primarily to secure for their children 
the best possible education — that it is an obligation imposed upon them 
not by the child, nor by man, but by Him who first set men in fami- 
lies. Parents do not co-operate with the teacher as they ought in the 
education of their children. By this it is not here meant that they 
do not furnish a commodious school-house, constructed after the most 
approved model, located in the most advantageous spot, supplied and 
surrounded with whatever will make it the most convenient and 
attractive ; that a teacher thoroughly qualified and liberally compen- 
sated is not provided — the text-books of the most popular issue are 
not furnished, nor that the school is not visited, and the teacher is not 
sustained in his methods and effort of teaching and disciplining. 
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None of these very common, and too often very just, charges are 
made. The delinquency lies back of all this. It is antecedent, 
broader, deeper, more vital. This neglect of co-labor is not in the 
school-house, but at the fire-side. It grows partly out of a natural 
disposition to evade justly imposed obligation, and partly out of a 
very prevalent error concerning the essentials of a good education. 
Most men, if asked what they intend by the phrase, a good education 
for a boy or girl, would reply, a thorough knowledge of those branches 
usually taught in our public schools. A very little observation and 
reflection will show that this is not necessarily true. The answer of 
the Greek philosopher, Aristippus, was much nearer the truth — that 
youth should be taught " those things they will need most to use 
when they become men." It is not the boy who has during his 
school days acquired the greatest amount of knowledge, who is the 
most thoroughly educated ; but it is he who, while he was acquiring 
this knowledge, has had secured to him, or rather, by the help of 
others, has secured for himself the most complete development and 
discipline of all his faculties and powers of mind and heart. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography are well — they are important. 
But habits of patient thought, of careful observation, of critical dis- 
crimination, of judicious decision, are better, — they are indispensable. 
However much a boy may have acquired of the former, if he has not 
succeeded in laying a foundation for the upbuilding of the latter, he 
is illy qualified for the duties and trials of life. He is poorly educa- 
ted. It is precisely here that we err in our estimate of the value of 
the education of those who are designated as '* self-made men. " 
They are deficient, as we say, in academic culture ; but they are men 
of strong minds, and stronger wills; thoroughly trained and skilled 
in the application of knowledge to useful purposes. They may be 
unable to translate Greek and Latin, but by an invincible determina- 
tion, in the face of obstacles, and under difficulties, they have placed 
their understandings in contact with cultivated intellect, and have 
succeeded in establishing mental habits, which qualify them to be 
interpreters of men and nature. The particular process by which 
one becomes a man, is of much less consequence than the fact that he 
is a man. Boys can not be taught too early that the most of every 
man's manhood is secured by the habits of his boyhood. Often the 
best part of a child's education is progressing when both he and his 
teacher are unconscious that he is doing anything in that direction. 
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But how shall parents most successfully co-operate with the teacher 
to secure the educational advancement of the child ? The very first 
thing to be attempted is to establish in the mind of the child a rever- 
ence for rightful authority, and a habit of prompt and cheerful obedi- 
ence. One of the earliest manifestations of every child is, that he is 
possessed of a will ; a power to choose or not to choose, to do or not 
to do, — a power more or less strong and impulsive in different indi- 
viduals. Before entering upon any course of moral and intellectual 
training, for they are intimately associated, the parent must obtain the 
entire, unqualified, habitual submission of the child to parental 
authority. This is the sine qua won-^the base of future safety and 
success. -The parent should insist upon this submission, not for him- 
self, but for the delation which he holds to the child. . There is a 
natural tendency in most children to a spirit of insubordination, more 
or less flagrant. We see an exhibition of it in all our families, in 
all our schools, and in all our communities — a prevailing disregard for 
constituted authority. It is full of peril to our domestic, social and 
civil organizations. — R. L School Cammiaaioner^ 8 Report^ 1864. 
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HIiEOTION OF FBEBIDENT AND VIOE FBESIliiEirT. 



We have recently passed through one of the most, if not the most, important 
Presidential Elections that has taken place in our country. The character of the 
entire future of our republic seemed to be crowded into the space of a single day, 
and nobly did a free people shape its glorious destiny. Probably the prayer, <* God 
save our country," was deposited with more votes on the eighth day of November, 
1864, than on any previous election. 

1. What is Government ? 

Government is the administration of affairs according to established constitution, 
laws and usages, or by arbitrary edicts. 

2. What is a pure Democracy ? 

A government in which all the people exercise the powers of legislation and 
sovereignty in person. 

3. What is a Republic ? 

It is a representative democracy, or a government where the laws are made and 
administered by representatives elected by the people. 
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4. What is a yote ? 
An expression of the will or preference in elections or in deciding propositions. 
This expression may be given by holding up the hand, by rising and standing up, 
by the voice, by ballot, by a ticket, or otherwise. 
6. What is a ballot? 
It is a ball used in voting. Ballots are of different colors, those of one color 
give an affirmative and those of another a negative. A written or printed ticket is 
also called a ballot. 

6. When does a ballot become a vote ? 
When deposited with the proper officer. 

7. Do the people of the United States vote directly for President and Vice 
President ? 

They do not. 

8. Who vote for President and Vice President ? 
The Presidential Electors. 

9. Who are the Presidential Electors ? 
Persons duly chosen by each State to be electors of the President and Vice 

President. 

10. Who nominate the electors ? 
They are usually nominated by a convention of delegates from each town and 

ward in a State. 

^. When are they nominated } 
Each political party has what is called a State Central Committee, the Chairman 
of which in due time requests the voters in each town and ward in sympathy with 
the party represented, to meet in primary meetings and appoint the proper number 
of delegates to meet in convention at a specified time and place, there to transact 
such business as may come before them — such as nominating State officers. Presi- 
dential Electors, &c. The Electors are usually put in nomination several weeks 
before they are voted for. Of course each voter is at liberty to make up his own 
ticket on election day, or when he pleases. 

12. When are the electors voted for ? | 
On the Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday in November, four years from 

the last election. 

13. Who vote for the Electors ? j 
All persons qualified to vote for general State officers. 1 

14. Who are the general State officers } ] 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, and Attorney 

General. 

15. How many sets of Electors were recently nominated in Rhode Island ? 
Two ; the National Union party nominated one set, and the Democratic party 

another. 

16. How many electoral tickets were recently run in the loyal States } 
Two. 

17. How many were run four years ago } 
Four. 

18. Why did not all the Southern States participate in the recent election } 
BecauEe they were in rebellion against the United States Government. ^ 

19. Is there any chance of a failure to elect the Electors in any State ? 

There is, by means of the Votes being equally divided among the candidates or 
otherwise. 
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20. What would be done in Khode Island in such a case ? 

The Governor would forthwith conTene the General Assembly at Providence, 
for the choice of Electors to fill such vacancies by an election in Grand Committee. 

21. How many Electors is a State entitled to } 

As many as it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. Rhode Island is 
entitled to four, New York to thirty-three, and Nevada to three. 

22. What is meant by ** Electors at Large " ? 

Each State is divided into as many Congressional Districts as it has Representa- 
tives in Congress, from each of which an Elector is nominated, and the remaining 
two Electors are selected without regard to the District they reside m, and are called 
«• Electors at Large." The " Electors at Large " in New York, on the National 
Union ticket, were Horace Greely and Preston King. In Massachusetts, were 
Edward Everett and Whiting Griswold. 

23. Where do the voters of the Second Ward, (any town or ward,) in Providence, 
cast their votes ? 

In the Hall of the Engine House on Benefit street. 

24. Who receives the ballots ? 

The Warden, (Moderator,) an officer duly elected and qualified. 

25. Who checks the name upon the voting list ? 
The Ward Clerk. (Town Clerk.) 

26. At what time do the polls open and close ? 

In Providence, they open at 10 o'clock a. m., and close at 8 o'clock p. h. 

27. What is done with the votes ? 

They are assorted, counted, and, with an election certificate properly filled and 
signed by the warden and clerk, are made into a sealed package and returned to the 
Governor at the Secretary's office within ten days after election. The Governor 
counts the votes in the presence of the Secretary of State, and ^lotifies the Electors 
of their election. 

28. If any of the Electors of Rhode Island decline the said office, or are pre- 
sented by any cause from serving therein, how are their places filled ? 

The other Electors, when met in Bristol, shall fill such vacancies, and shall file 
a certificate in the Secretary's office, of the person or persons by them appointed. 

29. What is meant by the Electoral College } 

The assembly of the Electors of a State for the purpose of voting for President 
and Vice President. 

30. When do the Electors meet ? 

On the first Wednesday in December following their election. The Electors of 
all the States meet the same day. 

31. Where do they meet ? 

At the place designated by the State legislature. Generally at the capital, but 
in Rhode Island, at Bristol. 

32. How many votes do they cast ? 
Each Elector casts one vote. 

33. What is done with the record of their vote ? 

The Electors make and sign three certificates of all the votes by them given, 
seal up the same, certifying on each that a list of the votes for President and Vice 
President is contained therein. They appoint a person to take charge of, and to 
deliver to the President of the Senate, at the seat of government, before the first 
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Wednesday in January next ensuing, one of the said certificates. They send another 
certificate to the President of the Senate by mail, and cause the other certificate to 
be delivered to the Judge of the District in which they meet. 

34. Suppose the certificates sent to the President of the Senate fail to reach him. 
within the prescribed time ? 

The Secretary of State shall send a special messenger to the District Judge in 
whose custody such list shall have been lodged, who shall forthwith transmit the 
same to the seat of government. 

35. If the President of the Senate is absent from the seat of government when 
the State- messenger arrives, what is done with the list of votes in his custody } 

He shall deliver them into the office of the Secretary of State to be safely kept 
^d delivered over, as soon as may be, to the President of the Senate. 

36. "When are the electoral votes counted and declared ? 

On the second Wednesday in February next following the election. 

37. By whom ? 

By the President of the Senate, in the Representatives' Hall, in the presence of 
the Senators and Kepresentatives. 

38. Who will be our next President ? 

We have good reason to believe Abraham Lincoln will be. 

39. Is he now elected } 
He is not. 

40. When will he be ? 

On the second Wednesday in February, if at all. 

41. What constitutes the election of President ? 

A majority of the electoral votes as declared by the President of the Senate. 

42. If there be no election by the Electors, how is the President chosen ? 
By the House of Kepresentatives. ■ 

43. Within what time must the Kepresentatives elect ? 
Before the fourth of March next ensuing. 

44. If they fail to elect, who then becomes President ? 
The Vice President. 

45. Can there be an election of President and not of Vice President by the 
Electors, and vice versa. 

There might be. 

46. Can there be an election of Vice President, by Congress, and not of President ? 
There can be. If the Electors fiiil to elect a Vice President ^the United States 

Senate elects him, choosing from the two having the highest number of electoctl votes, 
and the presiding officer has a vote when there is a tie. 

47. What is necessary to constitute a quorum ? 

A member or members from two -thirds o| the States must be present, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 

48. Do the Kepresentatives vote by States or as individuals ? 

By States ; the representation from each State having but one vote. 

49. When does the President take his seat ? 
On the fourth of March. 

50. When and where is he inaugurated : 
In Washington, on the fourth of March. 

51. What is meant by the President's Inaugural ? 

The address on the condition of the country, which he delivers after haying 
taken the oath of his office. It also sets forth the policy of his administration. 
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52. When and where was Washington inaugurated. 

In the citj of New York, April 30th, 1789. The oath of office was administered 
by Robert R. Livingston, Chancellor of the State of New York. 

53. How is the President nominated ? 

By a national convention of delegates from each State. 

54. How are such delegates chosen ? 
By a State presidential convention. 

66, How are the delegates to the State convention chosen ? 

By the voters of the several towns and wards in primary meetings. 
56. Rhode Island is entitled to how many delegates in the national convention ? 
Four ; but to the last convention she sent double that number. 

67. Where was the recent convention held that nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
President ? 

At Baltimore, Md. 
58. Where the one that nominated George B, McClellan ? 

At Chicago, 111. 
69. What is the «• Platform " ? 

The resolutions adopted by a convention as embodying its leading principles. 

60. Does the District of Columbia participate in the election of President ? 
It does not ; neither do the territories. 

61. Are the Electors appointed in the same manner in all the States ? 
In South Carolina they are appointed by the Legislature. 

62. Which set of candidates for Electors in Rhode Island received a majority 
of the votes Nov. 8th, 1864 ? 

The Electors on the National Union ticket. They were — Robert B. Cranston, 
William S. Slater, Rowse Babcock, and Simon H. Greene. 

63. When were they officially notified of their election ? 
On or before the first Wednesday in December last. 

64. When did they meet in Bristol ? 

On the first Wednesday in last December. Congress designates the time of their 
meeting and the General Assembly the place, 
' 66. What is the "White House"? 

The residence of the President. 
66. Why was the fourth of March originally selected as the day for the inaugu- 
ration of the President ? 



67. What is the duty of those teachers who are not lending their aid to crush 
this wicked rebellion by actual camp service ? 

To instil into the minds and hearts of their pupils such a love of country, such 
a reverence for law, such a devotion to the rights, liberties and education of the 
whole people, such a hatred to slavery and injustice, that it will be impossible for 
such a rebellion to occur again. 



Miss Louise Passmobe, of Providence, has gone to take charge of the girls' 
department of one of the Grammar schools at Norfolk, Virginia. 

The Council and Aldermen of the city of Providence have voted to add a sum not 
exceeding 25 per cent, to salaries of the teachers in the public schools of that city. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



THE INSTITUTE AT 'WABBEB*. 

The session of the Teacher's Institute commenced in the Methodist Church, in 
Warren, on Friday afternoon, Jan. 6th, according to appointpaent. Quite a respec- 
table number of teachers, of both sexes, were present at the opening. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Mowry, the President, who, upon taking 
the chair, gave an impromptu hddress to the teachers and Tisitors, congratulating 
them upon the auspices under which the Institute commenced its session. 

Prayer was then offered by the pastor of the church, after which the first question 
was proposed for discussion : *• Under what circumstances, if any, ought a papil 
to be expelled from school." The debate was spirited and interesting. It was 
opened by Mr. Kendall, of the Normal School, and participated in by our worthy 
School Commipsioner, Dr. Chapin, and the Key. Mr. Talbot, of Bristol. 

Before the discussion was finished, the President called for the order of the day, 
which was an address by Mr. Kendall. The theme might be entitled, *< Good 
Morals in and out of School," for the learned gentleman took a wide range. It was 
eminently instructive, not to teachers only, but to parents and school committees. 
It was not only sweeping in its scope, but it was faithful in details. The teachers of 
the State should request it for publication and general circulation. 

In the evening, there was great disappointment over the non-arrival of Professor 
Edwards, of the East Greenwich Seminary, who was announced for an interesting 
Astronomical lecture. 

During the hour of waiting, the audience were entertained by some excellent 
music drawn from the organ by that skillful organist, Mr. Pierce, of Warren. At 
seven o'clock, the regular programme was taken up. The choir sang Addison's 
beautiful hymn, commencing — 

" The spaciouB firmament oa high ; '* 

after which Kev. Mr. Dean led the opening devotions. The choir then sang Mrs. 
Hemans' well-known New England song, beginning — 

« The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast.'' 

Then an address followed, given by Dr. Swain, of Providence, upoi^ •• Puritan 
Education." It was delivered with the reverend gentleman's well-known earnest- 
ness and strength of thought, occupying three-quarters of an hour. It was listened 
to with the marked attention of a respectable sized audience, and was appropriately 
closed by the choir singing the ** Marseillaise Hymn." The evening services were 
then closed with the benediction, by Dr. Swain. 

BATXJRDAT MORNINO. 

The weather being very unfavorable, the teachers were rather behind time. The 
President called the Institute to order about 9| o'clock. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Mr. Horton. 
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The President then announced for dUcusBlon the subject, <* What shall we do 
with the Dull Ones?" 

Mr. Kendall, of Bristol, opened the discussion. He thought the first thing to be 
done was for the teacher to divest himself of all feeling of impatience because of the 
dull ones ; that he should remember that in many cases dullness existed only on 
certain subjects, while on others grSat intelligence would be manifested. Again, 
dullness might exist up to a certain age, and then would disappear. 

Mr. Cady, of Warren, thought many scholars were rather slow than dull of com- 
prehension, and they should receive, for a time at least, extra attention from the 
teacher, even if the time must be given after school, and sometimes shorter lessons 
should be given to those pupils. 

The subject was further discussed by the President and Messrs. Bicknell, Snow 
and DeMunn, of Providence, 

At 11 o'clock, Mr, T. W. Bicknell was introduced, and gave a lecture of more 
than an hour in length, on the Teacher's Compensation* It was a well- written lec- 
ture, full of high and noble thoughts and suggestions. 

At the close of the lecture, the Institute adjourned. 

BATUBDAT APTEBNOON. 

At 2i o'clock the Institute reassembled, the President in the chair. 

** What Improvements can be made in our present Modes of teftohing Geography i " 
was taken up for discussion. 

Messrs. Bates, of Bristol, Aldrich, of Bast Providence, and Snow, of Providence, 
spoke on the question. 

The subject of the morning, <• What shall we do with the Dull Ones?" was 
resumed, and Dr. Chapin was requested to give his views on the subject. He said 
the subject was a broad one, and required that the teacher should understand all 
the circumstances of the pupil, both special and general, physical, social, mental and 
moral ; whether he was voluntarily or involuntarily dull. The Dr. suggested 
several remedies, and was followed by Mr. Kendall. 

Dull teachers came in for their share of criticism. 

At the close of Mr. Kendall's remarks, Mr. Aldrich, from the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the following which were unanimously adopted : 

Besolvedt That we, the members of the K. I. Institute of Instruction, do hereby 
cordially thank Messrs. Kendall and Bicknell and Hev. Dr. Swain, for their able 
and eloquent lectures. 

Resolved, That we also extend our thanks to the M. £. Church for the free use of 
their church building, and also to the citizens of Warren for their bountiful hospi- 
tality so kindly shown to the members of this Institute. 

Resolved, That we feel a deep sense of indebtedness to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the thorough and able manner in which they have discharged their duties. 

Adjourned to the Annual Meeting in Providence. 

On repairing to the cars, and while endeavoring to get on board, the person in 
charge of the train gave the signal for starting, and quite a number were left behind 
to partake of the hospitalities of the citizens of Warren for the Sabbath. Such cul- 
pable disregard of the travelling public who use that road should receive the rebuke 
of its controlling officers or directors. One lady came near being thrown under the 
wheels of the car by the suddenness of the starting. It is sufficient to say that the 
regular, gentlemanly conductor, Bumham, was not in charge of the train. — Press, 
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THB TWEHTT-IPIBBT AITNUAIi MEETHTG OF THS BHOBE ISIiAND 
INSTITUTE OF INSTBUOTION. 

Pboyidbncb, Fbtdat, Jan. 27, 1865. 

This society met to hold its annual meeting in the Richmond Street Congregational 
Church at 10 o'clock this morning. A very large number were in attendance. 

The President, William A. Mowry, Esq., called to order ; and opening devotional 
exercises, reading scripture and prayer, were conducted by Rer. Elias Richardson, 
of this city. 

Rev. Mr. Richardson welcomed the teachers of the Institute to the place of meet- 
ing and to the hospitalities of our city. He said it was a pleasant duty which he 
was called upon to perform, and he wished he might discharge that duty in a man- 
ner befitting the occasion. To do so would simply require a faithful expression of 
our own hearts ; first, in relation to the cause in which they were engaged, and in 
the second place in relation to the teachers as representatives of that cause. When 
he considered the peculiar circumstances in which our country is placed, the great 
and recent development of population and patriotism, the sacrifices which the people 
of this country and this State have made, he could assure his fellow teachers, that 
when we count the glories of our beautiful land, and consider the excellenceis of our 
people, we shall remember that these results are due to the ceaseless perseverance 
and patience and self-denial in a larger measure to this class of laborers than to any 
other. We welcome you, said the speaker, to these sacred precincts ; we welcome 
you as fellow laborers with the ministry, laying largely the foundations upon which 
we work. 

The teachers' work called for the exercise of almost unlimited patience, and for 
the time being seemed to be inadequately rewarded ; but a day was coming when 
they should be rewarded and among the servants of God, and if so be that there is 
a spirit of fidelity to the Divine Master, the teacher will occupy as high a position 
among the children of God as any class or profession that appear around His Throne. 
And would not the reward which will satisfy you then be similar in its nature to 
that of the Lord Jesus Christ, of whom we read that he •* should see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied." 

The ofiferings that will especially appear glorious around the Throne on High, will 
be those gathered from the American people who have stood so near the Throne of 
Glory, and yours the reward to feel that this is so largely through your own efforts. 

The President gave a slight sketch of the history of the Institution, stating that 
since its organization in 1844, it had held ninety-two meetings. He also gave an 
encouraging account of its progress, the results of its labors, its present condition 
and progress. 

The following Committees were appointed : 

On Jtesolutiona — Messrs. Davis, of Providence ; Tefft, of Kingston ; and Coon, of 
Hopkinton. 

On the Rhode Island Schoolmaster — Messrs. Manchester, DeMunn, Cady, Snow and 
Adams. 

On Nomination of Officers — Messrs Bicknell, Gam well, Eastman, Manchester and 
Thurber. 

Prof. Joseph Eastman, of East Greenwich, gave a lecture upon the " Duty of the 
Teacher to Himself." The principal aim of the speaker was to urge the teacher to 
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such an impToyement of his leisure hours and of the time which rightfully belongs 
to himself as would develop the highest mental culture, and thus be prepared to be 
the most efficient, and exert the largest and best influence upon society and in the 
sphere of his profession. 

Dr. Chapin, our School Commissioner, announced that a meeting of superintend- 
ents and all officers of schools had been held this morning and an organization 
effected, and that Mr. Kendall, who had addressed that meeting, would speak before 
this body. 

Mr. Kendall spoke more than half an hour upon the various educational influences 
that were at work in society, and the great need of cooperation among all school 
officers in city and village, in order that a right direction might be given to educa- 
tional forces, the dangers to the young pointed out, evil influences counteracted, and 
more prevailing results of intellectual, moral and religious education attained. 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock, f. m. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Institute met at two o'clock, pursuant to adjournment. 

It was called to order by the Presiilent. 

The annual report of the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Bobbins, was read, received, adopted 
and ordered to be placed on file. 

The Treasurer, Mr. N. W. DeMunn, presented his report, which was received and 
referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The leceipts of the year amoanted to 9242 81 

104 57 



Balance to new account 9188 24 

The property of the Association consisted of ten shares of stock in the American 

Bank valued at .- $1,060 00 

Gash in the hands of the Treasurer 188 24 

1 91,198 24 

The President remarked that it was desirable that as many of the teachers of 
Khode Island as possible should be interested in one of the two great National 
Educational Societies, and at his suggestion. 

Prof. Greene, President of the National Teachers' Association, spoke of che objects 
of this National Society, and of the advantages of attending its sessions. Rhode Island 
was largely represented at its last great meeting, and its high-toned character, com- 
posed as it is of the first educational talent in the country, makes it desirable for all 
interested in the great work of education to attend its sessions. 

Dr. Crane, of East Greenwich, delivered a lecture on the English Language. 
Under this convenient heading the lecturer remarked that he should discuss some 
matters respecting words and phrases and syntechnical laws which are in daily use 
in writing and speaking. After speaking of the nature of language, of the character 
and extended use of our own English language, and the consequent importance of a 
correct use of the same, the lecturer spoke of the relations which the history of the 
individual words bear to the social condition of the people, revealing the manners 
and customs of the people in the earlier history of the written language more than 
three centuries ago. As one illustration, Mr. Crane cited the fact, that in the times 
of Alfred the Great, it was common for noble families to designate their ancestry 
through their father as the sword side, through the mother as the spindle side, the 
father accustomed to the profession of arms, and the mother to the use of the loom 
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and spindle. Such designations threw a flood of light on the habits and manners of 
the people. Written language enabled us to trace the history of language back for 
centuries, and on this account the lecturer condemned all attempts to change the 
orthography of words, or to give them a phonetic character, because, as he claimed, 
it would neutralize all efforts to trace the origin of words. Taking the word Europe 
for one illustration from the Greek word **Uro8," broad, and **Ope," space, which 
conveyed an idea of its history, while the phonetic method, Vhich reduced the word 
to four letters, obliterated every vestige of its origin, it was no longer an historic 
word, fresh with fruit bearing, life and beauty, but only a dry and barren name. 

In the construction of sentences, also, there were strong arguments for adhering 
to established forms of expression. Special reference was made to such as were 
called idioms, and positive claims were made for the propriety of such phrases as 
•( the ship is building," not <* being built " ; *• had better not," instead of •• would 
better not " ; •* ought carefully consider," instead of «• ought to** •• In our midst" 
was ungrammatical, because it did not indicate the possession of property. It was 
better to say ** under my own signature," than ** omt my own signature." It was 
ridiculous to say « I rode after a horse," instead of <* with a horse." 

The closing portion of this lecture, which was remarkable for its exact and careful 
discriminations, was devoted to citations from the poems of Milton and Gray in 
illustration of the art of word-painting, and of the power and beauty of language 
as used by these and other eminent poets. 

After an intermission of a few minutes. Prof. Dunn, of Brown University, gaTe a 
familiar lecture on <* English Composition," which will be published in full in Thb 

SCHOOMASTEB. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Institute assembled at 7i o'clock, the President in the chair. 

The exercises began with singing by the Orpheus Club of this city, whose per- 
formances, in connection with other exercises of the evening, added much to the 
interest and enjoyment of the occasion. 

Rev. A. H. Clapp offered prayer. 

Bev. E. B. Webb, of Boston, delivered the lecture of the evening. He announced 
his subject as, <• Given a man—how to make the most of him." Or, said the speaker, 
given a youth, of good physical power, free from disease, not broken down in the 
ranks of vice, with fair mental qualities, and, as the world goes, virtuously inclined — 
how to make the most of him. 

The highest authority says the chief end of man is to glorify his Creator ; but how 
could a man glorify his Creator except by exhibiting the design of that Creator in 
his existence, as the heavens declare the glory of God by showing in all their sublime 
movements they obey his law. Philosophy answers the question practically in the 
same way, and a man could make the most of himself as an agent or instrument 
for work when all his faculties meet the demands upon them. 

Man is a steamer, self-controlled with impulses, desires, happiness. Instincts, 
affections, will and conscience. Take away the passions, and you put out the fires 
under the boiler ; take away the conscience and you destroy the compass ; take 
away the will, and you have a rebel craft trying to get into port without a rud.der, 
and so on. That steamer will make best time, carry the greatest burden, and tread 
down the greatest wave, when every part of her machinery does its proper work ; 
and the same is true of man. 
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Pirst, then, in order that man should make the best of himself he should have a 
sound physictal constitution. This the speaker enforced by an appeal to the reason 
and common sense of his auditors, and remarked that although such men as Robert 
Hall and Jonathan Edwards had performed prodigious mental labors while afflicted 
with diseased bodies, yet this was the exception and not the rule, and in favor of the 
rule the speaker referred to Hugh Miller, Isaac Newton and Lord Bacon. The 
speaker rejoiced in eyery gymnasium, in every military drill, and all ministers and 
school-masters born with sound bodies who did not present themselves as examples 
of perfect health should vote themselves guilty. They should hate constitution 
enough to make toil easy, and patience enough and perseverance enough to drag 
the heaviest train and blow off steam all the time. 

The speaker passed next to consider how to make the best use of man's mental 
powers. He quoted from Sir William Hamilton as evidence that the highest mental 
development springs from exercise : **The more intense and vigorous the exercise, 
the more vigorously developed the powers of the mind." The neglect to use all 
these faculties brings decay. The common indulgence of the youth of our day in 
light literature tended as a law of the mind to dwarf mental development, and on 
this account alone the speaker deprecated it in the strongest terms. 

There were imperative conditions, however, to the intense and vigorous mental 
activity referred to. In action which requires health and blood there must be 
alternate periods of repose. 

Again, a man makes the most and best of himself by the harmonious develop- 
ment of all his powers* It was a common idea that great men were great in one 
direction — as a great mathematician, a great general, a great musician.- The speaker 
did not believe this idea. Shakspeare often exhibited the philosophy of Bacon. 
The landscape painter must be a geologist, and attainments in any science would be 
a help to a great military leader. The versatile qualities of the great Napoleon's 
mind was referred to in this connection. If Plato were a standard, that mind would 
be best developed which attained nearest to his in all respects ; and if we looked still 
higher, to the Divine mind, that human mind would be best developed that became 
most like the Divine. 

But the highest and noblest powers of man were not his intellectual faculties ; 
his spiritual endowments soared far above them all. The speaker urged to man 
himself the supreme importance of the fullest development of his spiritual faculties, 
and demanded of teachers and all engaged in training the expanding mind that they 
should not fail to give their best efforts in securing the most ennobling results in the 
development of the spiritual nature of all under their instruction. 

Let us, said the lecturer, take in the whole of man as educators ; let us enlarge 
our ideas of the importance of moral life and spiritual interests, that we may make 
the best of ourselves and of those committed to our care. 

Adjourned till Saturday morning at o'clock. * 

SATUBDAY MOBNIXTO. 

The Institute assembled at nine o'clock, the President, William A. Mowry, Esq., 
in the chair. The session was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Horton, of 
Barrington. 

A verbal report in relation td The R. I. SchoolMasteb was presented by N. W. 
BeMunn, Esq., giving an account of the efforts of the resident editors in maintaining 
our State educational journal during the past year. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year, as per report of nominat- 
ing committee : 

President — William A. Mowry, Cranston. 

Vice Presidents — ^Isaac F. Cady, Warren ; Albert A. Qamwell, Providence ; Samuel 
Austin, Providence ; Rev. Geo. A. Willard, Warwick; Rev. John Boyden, Woon- 
socket ; Benjamin F. Clarke, Providence ; John £. Tefft, South Kingstown ; Dwight 
R. Adams, Centreville ; Daniel W. Hoyt, Providence ; Joseph M. Ross, Lonsdale ; 
Charles B. Goff, Providence ; Rev. Benjamin F. Hayes, North Scituate ; Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Providence ; Samuel Thurber, Providence ; Henry S. Latham, BristoL 

Recording Secretary — Alvin C. Robbins, North Providence. 

Corresponding Secretary — A. J. Manchester, Providence. 

Treasurer — Noble W. DeMunn, Providence. 

Auditing Committee-^Fitincis B. Snow, Providence ; Thomas Davis, Central FaUs ; 
A. J. Manchester, Providence. 

Directors— Imac F. Cady, Rev. E. M. Stone, Rev. James T. Edwards, M. S. 
Greene, Prof. Joseph Eastman, Francis B. Snow, Thomas Davis, T. W. Bicknell. 

The School Commissioner said there had been handed him the following Inquiry : 
« Have teachers a right to compel scholars to give up any article in their possession 
that is a cause of disorder in school } " He would answer, emphatically, <* yes." 
To deny this right would be to allow the school to be governed by the caprice or 
theVill of the pupil. 

At half-past ten o'clock a lecture was delivered by E. A. Sheldon, Esq., Super- 
intendent of Schools at Oswego, N. Y. Subject, <* Child Culture, by the methods 
of Object Teaching." One of the most marked traits of the child is activity. It 
should be the aim of the teacher to guide and direct this activity, not to suppress 
it. The putting children into a school-room, and requiring them to sit quiet with 
nothinor to do, can be considered as little short of barbarism. In order to direct the 
constant activity of the child, we must know something of the order in which his 
faculties develop themselves. This order, as given by Dr. Thomas Hill, is, first, the 
Perceptives ; second, Conception ; third. Reason ; fourth, Judgment. The ord/er 
which Nature has instituted in the acquibition of knowledge, is in strict harmony 
with the above, and Indicates the natural order of studies to be — first, Mathematics ; 
second. Natural History ; third, History ; fourth. Metaphysics ; fifth, Theology, 
including Natural Theology and Religion. 

The proper education of the senses is the first process in the mental discipline of 
the child, for how else can any tangible ideas be imparted. If this is neglected in 
the outset, all after education partakes of a drowsiness,, haziness and insufficiency, 
which it is impossible to cure. The senses are capable of almost infinite improve- 
ment. Much aid may be given by encouraging that inquisltiveness and curiosity 
natural to children. Let this course be pursued and the most intelligent parent will 
find his ovm stock of knowledge exhausted before the school life of the child com- 
mences, for the child learns more during the first five years of his existence than in 
any ten subsequent years. The teacher should lead his young pupils first to obtain 
an accurate perception of whatever comes under their cognizance, and secondly by 
accurate expressions to convey their ideas to others. In the disciplining of the per- 
ceptions regard must be had to the several ideas of form, size, place, number, time* 
sound, order and weight. Lessons in form may be conveyed by calling attention to 
the more geometrical forms as presented in the surfaces of solids. In color the per- 
ceptions of children may be exercised in distinguishing the leading colors, their tints 
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and Bhades, and studying the harmonies and composition of colors. Strings of dif- 
ferent colored beads, and pigments for mixing, may be used with profit in cultivating 
observation and taste. So with other perceptions. Before this system was carried 
into effect but five senses were recognized, but now a sixth — the musular sense or 
sense of lireight is recognized. The cultivation of nice perceptions of sound may be 
carried to a high degree of perfection. Music thus becomes of great importance in 
its relation to school culture. Indeed It is the medium through which we receive 
the most sublime instruction in the most effectual manner. Its cultivation should 
commence early. Exercises and movements particularly adapted to cultivate the 
sense of sound should also be introduced in the school-room. 

Sense of distance may be taught in many methods. As, for instance, by requiring 
the children to determine how long it will take them to walk or run a mile. The 
eye should be disciplined to tell distances accurately on the map at a glance. Young 
pupils in Geography should be supplied each with a box of sand by means of which 
to illustrate the physical conformations of different countries. Blocks of different 
sizes may be used with great advantage in illustrating the varying relations of num- 
bers and simple fractions. 

Interesting illustrations of the working of this system in the teaching of Natural 
History, Physiology, Reading and Spelling, were given by the lecturer. The facul- 
ties of conception will be called into exercise in recalling and combining the ideas 
with which the perceptions have made the young mind familiar. The faculties later 
developed can be educated in the same way, and the remaining studies of the order 
indicated above can be pursued with the same advantage with reference to those 
faculties. The practical utility of the science of object teaching has been demon- 
strated by a quarter of a century of trial, and by the success attending its adoption 
for the past five years in the schools under the charge of the lecturer. 

The Committee on The R. I. Schoolmabteb reported, recommending a board of 
editors for the ensuing year, who were elected as follows : 

Board of Corresponding Editors — William A. Mowry, Samuel Thurber, David W. 
Hoyt, Isaac F. Cady, Joseph M. Boss, J. T. Edwards, Henry Clark, Charles B. Goff, 
Benjamin F. Clarke, Thomas W. Bicknell, Dr. J. B. Chapin, A. A. Gamwell, D. R. 
Adams, H. C. Coon, A. J, Manchester. 

Mesident Editors and Financial Committee — N. W. DeMunn, F. B. Snow. 

Messrs. Manchester, Coon, Snow, Tefft, and Potter were appointed a committee to 
solicit subscriptions. 

At Hi o'clock, an interesting familiar lecture on the Subject of ventilation was 
delivered by D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, Mass. The lecturer's experiments 
could not fail to be of much practical value in calling the attention of teachers to 
the importance of this subject. 

Adjourned at 1 o'clock. The morning session was well attended and the interest 
was marked. 

SATTXSDAT ATTESNOON. 

As announced by the Committee of Arrangements, the afternoon exercises were 
opened with a lecture by the Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., President of Brown Univer- 
sity, on the subject of History. 

[This lecture will appear in a future number.] 

The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted by the meeting : 
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JReaolved, That the earnest thanks of the Institute are due and are hnreby tendered 
to the Committee of Arrangements for their untiring efforts in making arrangements 
for the teachers and friends of education from abroad : To the Society of the Rich- 
mond Street Church, for the free use of their beautiful and commodious building : 
To the citizens of Providence, for their generous hospitality: To Prof. Joseph 
Eastman, Rev. S. A. Crane, D. D., Prof. R. P. Dunn, Rev. E. B. Webb, E. A. 
Sheldon, Esq., D. B. Hagar, Rev. B. Sears, D. D., for their pleasant and instructive 
lectures : To the Orpheus Club, for their excellent music : And to the Providence 
and Stonington and Hartford and Fishkill Railroads, for the educational interest 
manifested by them in furnishing free return tickets to the teachers and friends of 
education in attendance. 

Mr. T. W. Bicknell introduced the following preamble and resolutions, which 
passed by a unanimous vote, after appropriate remarks had been made by Messrs. 
Bicknell, Snow, Austin, l^astman, DeMunn and Cady : 

Whebeas, The members of the Institute have heard of the resignation by Joshua 
Kendall, Esq., of the Principalship of the State Normal School and of his removal 
from this State : 

Resolved^ That we tender to Mr. Kendall our warmest thanks for the able efforts 
he has put forth for the advancement of sound learning in this State, and also for 
the interesting and instructive lectures he has delivered before this Institute, as well 
as for the noble and gentlemanly character he has sustained among us. We hereby 
express our regrets at his departure, and our kindest wishes for his future usefulness 
and success. 

Refolvedt That a copy of these resolutions, with the action of the Institute thereon, 
be sent to Mr. Kendall and entered upon the records of the Institute. 

The meeting was then closed by the singing of the Doxology. — BtUUtin, 



The New Illustrated Eomoir of Webstbb'b DicTioNABY.-This seemingly dry and 
certainly ponderous book has its peculiar charms. Here is collected and tersely set 
down, a vast quantity of various and useful knowledge, such as is indispensable to 
educated men and women. Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words, 
defined with a clearness, fullness, precision and wealth of illustration, that denote 
the soundest scholarship, and the most entire fidelity to laborious details. 

Altogether the work is a marvelous specimen of learning, taste and thorough 
labor. We praise it heartily, because we believe it deserves the heartiest praise — 
New York Albion, 



Daitiel Websteb was bom January 18, 1782, and died October 24, 1852, aged 
70 years, 9 months and 6 days ; Edward Everett was born April 11, 1794, and died 
January 15, 1865, aged 70 years, months and 4 days. The difference between 
their agep at the time of death was therefore only two days. 



We would call attention to the Catalogue of S. R, Urbino, in our advertising 
columns. Mr. Urbino is constantly receiving unsolicited testimonials of the high 
estimation in which his publications are held by teachers and scholars. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



Mb. Joshua Kendall, A. M., late Principal of the Rhode Island Normal School, 
has removed to Cambridgeport, Mass., and opened a Family School for Boys, vhere 
they may be fitted for college or the counting-room. Mr. Kendall is a man of rare 
scholarship. As a linguist, both in the ancient and modern languages, he stands in 
the front rank. In the sciences he is master. In Natural History, an enthusiast, 
balanced by sound judgment. Above all, Mr. Kendall is a man of the most spotless 
character, simple as a child yet stable as truth ; true to nature, true to himself, and 
true to every other man. 

We desire and predict great success for Mr. Kendall in his new enterprise, and 
congratulate those who may be so fortunate as to be under his instruction and 
influence. His loss to the teachers and to the cause of education in Rhode Island 
we fear will be irreparable. 

We are happy to know that the friends of education in this State have shown 
their appreciation of Mr. Kendall's labors in the good cause by presenting him an 
elegant Bronze Clock, accompanied with the following note : 

State of Rhode Island and Phovidence Plantations, ) 

Department of Public Instruction, Providence, Jan. 12, 1865. > 
To Joshua Kendall, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — A few friends of education, learning, with much regret, that you are 
about to resign your position as Principal of the State Normal School, have com- 
missioned me to ask you to accept the accompanying mantle clock and bronze, as a. 
testimonial of their appreciation of your accomplishments as a scholar, of your suc- 
cess as a teacher, and of your worth as a man. 

Yours truly, J. B. CHAPIN. 

Bristol, January 13, 1865. 

On Thursday evening last I was very agreeablv surprised at receiving from you ft 
present of a mantle clock and bronze. 

This present, valuable in itself, more valuable through the friends from whom it 
came, receives yet additional value in my estimation for coming from friends of 
learning, and being made to me as a teacher. I shall take it as an earnest that the 
cause of education is by no means yet dead in Rhode Island. 

May the elegant simplicity and solid worth of your present be suggestive to me of . 
qualities desirable in human character. 

Please to accept, each and all, my hearty thanks for your kind remembrance of 
me. Amid the happy incidents of a life cro tvded full with blessings, the reception 
of this testimonial shall not stand forgotten. 

Yours truly, JOSHUA KENDALL. 

To Dr. J. B. Chapin, and unknown friends. 



The Geographies at War. — " Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" Hav- 
ing occasion not long since to look for the pronunciation of a name in two different* 

geographies, we found their decisions at variance. Curious to ascertain whether 
4 
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this was an exceptional case, with four popular text-books by our bide, we entered 
upon a comparison of their respective Tocabularies. For the edification of the 
brotherhood, a few of the commonest names are herewith submitted. 

The Altai mountains are accented on the first syllable by Camp and Warren ; on 
the last by Mitchell and Monteith. Warren, indeed, does give Al-td-i as a second 
form. 

That pigmy state in South America is called Oo-roo-gwi by Warren, Mitchell and 
Monteith ; Oo-roo-gwa by Camp. 

Those stupendous hills of northern Hindoostan are styled Him-a-li-a by three 
authors ; by Mitchell, Him-aul'-i-ah. 

Warren says zeel for the second syllable of the empire on the Amazon ; the other 
three, zil, 

Bo-nus-a-riz declare Monteith and Warren ; Camp, Bo-no-a-riz ; Mitchell, Boay- 
nos-i-res. 

The stronghold that defied England and France so long is, according to Mitchell, 
Se-bas-to-pol. The empire of which it is the southern key, Camp calls Roo-she-a ; 
Mitchell, Rush-e-a. 

Of the boundary range between France and Spain, three of our authors place the 
accent on the first syllable, but Warren on the last. 

Brazil's famous cofiee city is given by Camp and Warren as Bl-o-ja-ne-ro ; by 
Mitchell as Ree-o-jan-ay-ro. 

These examples are sufficient to show the diversity that prevails. Our Geogra* 
phers, doubtless, get their information from various travellers, and the different pro- 
nunciations may be more or less used. Still, a uniformity is desirable. What shall 
be the standard ? — Illinois Teacher. 



The Brooklyn Board of Education have increased the salaries of the Principals 
of the Public Schools from $1,600 to $1,800. 



Low salaries have driven many of the best teachers of the country to other pur- 
suits. Until teachers are better paid it is useless to expect better schools. — Galena 
{III.) Gazette. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Essays ; Morale Political and bathetic. By Herbert Spencer. New York : D. 

Appleton & Co. 

This volume embraces ten essays on the following subjects : <* The Philosopy of 
Style"; " Over- Legislation " ; "The Morals of Trade"; "Personal Beauty"; 
•* Representative Government" ; "Prison Ethics" ; «« Railway Morals and Railway 
Policy " ; " Gracefulness " ; " State Tamperings with Money and Banks " ; •» Par- 
liamentary Reforms, the Dangers and the Safeguards." 



THE 

EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTBE. 



VOIjIJME EIiEVEN. nijmbeb thbee. 

GBAMMAB. 

Of course I mean Unglish Grammar. Well, what can be said — 
I mean what more can be said — on this "dry," "dull," "uninter- 
esting" subject, this "worn-out" theme, to interest or profit the 
general reader ? Perhaps nothing. And yet the reader may reasona- 
bly suppose that a writer on such a subject feels conscious of some 
ability to interest or profit — that's the worst of it — or at least is 
animated with a desire or purpose to do so ; otherwise he would not 
make the attempt, and thus avoid the numerous and scathing criticisms, 
both of the " docti et semi-docti," that are almost sure to be elicited 
by his feeble efforts. Not that I consider that any apology is neces- 
sary for presuming to intrude my own ideas on a subject that is gen- 
erally considered to have been set at rest — at least so far as any 
improvement is concerned — long years ago by all the host of Murrays 
and Smiths and Browns, when others with greater, and possibly less, 
erudition have from time to time ventured to suggest some improve- 
ment, or to point out some of the difficulties that surround the subject, 
or the obstacles in the way of an easy attainment of a knowledge of it. 

Observe in the first place that the words "dry," "dull," "unin- 
teresting" and "worn-out" are not my words. Far from it. But 
do not expect me to weary your patience by proving why the subject 
is undeserving of such opprobious epithets. It is rather my purpose 
in the present article to point out some of the causes why it may seem 
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SO to very many persons, perhaps to most scholars, and to teachers, I 
fear, not a few. It is admitted that, in the beginning of the study, as 
it is too generally taught, there are some dry details which must 
be mastered, as in commencing almost any other study ; and the 
teacher will often be taxed to the utmost to awaken and keep up an 
interest, particularly if the pupils are quite young, or if considerably 
older and yet quite backward in other studies, without any particular 
aptness for study any way. Children are often unquestionably put 
to the study of Grammar too young. As a general rule they should 
not begin it, except perhaps to learn some of the simplest and most 
general principles, before they are twelve years old ; and even then it 
will require a number of years of close, hard study, of severe mental 
discipline, before they are abh to grapple with some of the more diffi- 
cult and often abstruse principles of analysis. I know that many 
consider this age too old to begin, but many also think it too young ; I 
believe the latter exercise the safest judgment ; due allowance being 
of course made for the varying capacity of different children. I 
think the Spelling Book properly pursued — the whole of it — is 
grammar enough for the child before he is twelve years old ; and the 
universal deficiency in this elementary department of the language — 
not merely deficiency in the spelling do I mean, bat in the nature and 
power of letters, and in orthoepy — proves this assertion perfectly 
correct. But this same universal deficiency cannot be justly charged 
to the High School. Few seem to reflect that the Spelling Book, 
which treats of Orthography and Orthoepy to some extent, is 2ipart 
of Grammar, and a very essential part too. 

It must be admitted that many teachers are incompetent to teach 
properly these important rudiments of the language, if we are to 
judge from the scholars they are continually sending into our higher 
schools. But important as this branch of the subject is, I do not 
think it ought to demand the time of a whole day of a Teachers' 
Institute of one or two hundred teachers for its discussion, to the 
exclusion of other less simple subjects. 

Since Grammar is the science of language and 'the art of using it 
properly, and since the science and the art should be taught together, 
it follows that the study of it properly begins in the primary school, 
— ^that is, in its^r«^ principles. 

Here then is to be laid the foundation of the grand superstructure ; 
though a defective education here may indeed be remedied when the 
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pupil enters upon the Grammar proper, as it is generally presented in 
the Grammar books. But if he i§ detained on the first part of Gram- 
mar, Orthography, he very naturally feels that it is dry and useless, 
and soon acquires an utter disgust with the whole subject. By the 
time he has groped his way through the first principles of Etymology, 
and come to the verb, he is continually in bad mood! and worse tense ; 
and his complaints are loud and long ; but he finds no sympathy 
except at home — too often plenty of it there. His dear mamma, or 
his aunt Mercy, or somebody else, consoles his anxious mind with the 
blessed assurance that " Grammar is a dry study anyhow ; I never 
could understand it myself ; I never liked Grammar ; and I never 
knew any thing about it ! " That's just it, my good friend, you don't 
know any thing about Grammar. You told the truth the last time, 
and in your two preceding assertions ; but in your first you didn't. 
You mean to be honest of course ; but do you not reflect that you 
inflict an almost irreparable injury on your son by your foolish prat- 
ing and misrepresentation of a subject you confess you know nothing 
of? Perhaps you are moved by sympathy for your dear Charlie, 
fearing that his teachers are too exacting, or his studies too numerous 
or difiicult, and will sooner or later break down (!) his delicate (?) 
constitution, or have the still worse eflect to soften the brain (!), con- 
sequences about which every mother may justly have anxious solici- 
tude provided the causes be real. But perhaps such remarks are 
uttered in indiflference or in pleasantry only ; whatever be the motive, 
it is unworthy of the parent who should have the highest welfare of 
the child at heart always. It is very rare that the child at that age 
is broken down by hard study, — • a good many opinions of respectable 
people to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Children are apt to place implicit confidence in what their parents 
say; and an indiscrete remark from a parent under such circum- 
stances will often do ten times more harm than a good, faithful teacher 
can correct in many weeks. 

One boy of twelve or thirteen — just beginning Grammar — was 
very delinquent. I said to him : " Now Charles, you must under- 
stand that you must get your Grammar lessons ; you can't get rid of 
it if you try." What do you think was his reply ? " Well, but I 
don't like Grammar ! " spoken in a tone of self-justification which 
you ought to have heard to appreciate. You see he had learned the 
cant somewhere. This evil influence of parents is exhibited not only 
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in respect to Grammar, but also other studies. One scholar of supe- 
rior natural gifts said: "Well, father says I shall never make a 
mathematician, and I know I sha' n't." And she seemed perfectly 
reconciled to this conclusion — I will not say here by what motive, — 
and determined she would n't become a mathematician. But she may 
have everlasting cause for thanks that her teacher was more deter- 
mined that she should ; and by a great deal of hard work and indom- 
itable perseverance has succeeded in eradicating that false, mischiev- 
ous notion. I have had more cases than one of this kind. 

I have thus far mentioned three of the causes only that operate to 
render Grammar unpopular : first, beginning the study too young ; 
second, incompetent teachers in the rudiments — merely hinted at 
however ; third and especially, the pernicious influence of parents 
and others in deteriorating the study and in discouraging the pupil. 
But I shall hereafter discuss other and more potent reasons which 
will of themselves — to my mind at least — furnish a complete and 
undeniable solution of this troublesome problem. 

J. M. R. 



From the American EducaUonal Monthly. 
HOW SHAIili WE TEAOH GEOOBAFHYP 



While great improvements have been made in modes of teaching 
many of the sciences. Geography has been comparatively neglected. 
It certainly cannot be from any just sense of its relative importance, 
that, while mathematics, and the languages, have been taught with 
the greatest thoroughness, teachers have been contented with the most 
superficial methods of teaching this subject. 

Recently, however, the labors and lectures of one of the most 
eminent scholars* of the present day, have awakened a desire for 
something better — some more philosophic methods, and more satis- 
factory results, in the presentation of the subject of geography in our 
common schools. The conviction is beginning to be felt that this 
noblest of sciences has been sadly unappreciated, and that, iastead of 

* Professor Arnold Guyot. 
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bemg a mere catalogue of facts to be committed to memory, it is 
capable of bBing made a means of growth to the mind, and of afford- 
ing the highest exercise of all its powers. 

But the question, — how, if this higher view of it be the correct 
one, is this subject to be presented to the child, — remains as yet 
unanswered. 

It will probably not be questioned that the best possible method of 
study in any subject is that which, while it shall give the clearest and 
most perfect knowledge of the subject itself, shall, at the same time, 
furnish the best facilities for the complete and symmetrical develop- 
ment of the mind. 

In order to determine such a method it is necessary to inquire, 
First, what is the law of the mind's development ? Second, what is 
the nature of the subject to be presented, and what is the general 
plan of treatment growing out of its nature, and therefore inviolable ? 
Third, by what special methods can this general plan be adapted to 
the needs of the mind in the several stages of its development ? 

I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIND. 

Writers upon its laws and operations declare that though all the 
faculties of the mature mind exist from the beginning of its life in a 
greater or less degree of activity, they yet attain their full develop- 
ment at different periods. They come into activity not simultane- 
ously, but successively, the full 'action of each subsequent class 
requiring the previous development and activity of the preceding ; 
just as all the capacities of the plant for producing leaf, stem, flower, 
and fruit, exist in the germ, yet these do not all appear at once, 
because the higher cannot be developed without the preexistence of 
the lower as a basis^ 

The earliest to attain foil activity are the perceptive faculties. 
These through their agents, the senses, are extremely active in the 
young child, and constitute the only means by which the images of 
the external world can enter his mind and give rise to thought. 
Through their use he is able to obtain a clear conception of the 
general form and condition of every thing of which they can take 
cognizance. 

In simultaneous action with these is the conceptive power, by 
means of which the mind grasps and retains the impressions it receives 
through the perceptive powers ; and is able to recall them, and learns 
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to express them. In a higher development the same facultj is able, 
by means of ideas and conceptions previously acquired, to create 
images of things of which the perceptive powers have not taken 
cognizance. 

Next to become active is that analytic power of the understanding, 
by means of which the general conception, which alone could be ob- 
tained in the preceding condition of the mind, is separated into its 
elements, and studied in detail ; the knowledge acquired is considered 
and aiTanged ; and new ideas are derived apart from the exercise of 
perception, which are expressed in the form of abstract propositions. 

Lastly, is developed that action of the reasoning power by which 
the mind rises to high generalizations, attains the knowledge of gen- 
eral principles and laws, is able to ascertain the causes of phenomena 
observed, and from known causes to predict results. 

We find, therefore, that though all the faculties of the mind act to 
a certain extent in conjunction, there are yet three successive stages, 
each characterized by the predominant activity of certain powers, and 
consequently by a peculiar character of mental operations. In the 
first, that of the predominance of the perceptive powers, the child is 
constantly occupied in acquiring knowledge of the external world by 
the use of these powers, and through the expression of the knowledge 
so acquired becoming acquainted with language and other conven- 
tional signs of ideas, and is therefore becoming able to receive ideas 
from other minds through the medium of language. 

In the second stage, that of the analytical power of the under- 
standing, the knowledge of others, having now become accessible to 
him, is added to the results of his own more minute investigation, 
and finally becomes itself the subject of thought, analysis, and 
classification. 

In the third, that of the predominance of the reasoning power, the^ 
mind having collected its materials, looks at them from a new point 
of view, and from the study of them in their combinations, arrives at 
a knowledge of their relations, and pf the phenomena resulting there- 
from, and of the laws which govern their existence and operations. 

If, therefore, any method of study is to contribute to the mind's 
development, it must furnish the appropriate degree of exercise for 
all these powers, in the order of their successive awakening ; and we 
must distinguish, with Prof. Guyot, three natural phases, — the per- 
ceptive, the analytic, and the synthetic, — through which the learner 
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in Geography, as, indeed, -in every branch of science, must pass 
before he can obtain a perfect knowledge of the subject of his study. 

We may premise, then, as a general "principle growing out of the 
laws of the mind and therefore governing the presentation of all sub- 
jects whatever, that the portion of the subject which addresses itself 
mainly to the powers of perception, and only gives the simplest possi- 
ble exercise to the powers of the understanding, or reasoning powers, 
is the only one proper to be presented to the very young pupil. This 
is the perceptive phase of his study. It must follow that if a subject 
present no opportunity for such a phase, it is not an appropriate one 
for the study of the very young. 

, Afterward is needed a more minute and detailed investigation 
which will decidedly tax the earlier powers of the understanding, and 
which will give to the analytic phase its special character. 

Lastly, the reasoning powers are mainly addressed ; for the facts or 
phenomena with which the student deals, must be viewed in their 
mutual relation and combined action. This is the synthetic phase. 

Subjects which do not present material for all these phases can be 
profitably stiidied only in particular stages of the mind's growth, 
"while those in which all are found furnish suitable food for it at every 
step of its onward progress. 

II. NATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 

We come now to the second part of our problem, viz. : to deter- 
mine the nature of the subject and the general plan of treatment 
growing out of that nature. 

** Geography," in the language of Professor Guyot, " Is the Science 
of the Grlohe^ considered, not as a mere aggregation of unrelated parts, 
but as an organized whole^ formed of members, each having an indi- 
vidual character and special functions, all mutually dependent and 
operating together, according to laws established by the Creator, to 
perform functions possible to no one alone." 

If this be the case, — if the globe is to be considered as a magnifi- 
cent mechanism, prepared by the Creator with a special form, and a 
special character and arrangment of parts or members, in order to 
produce a given result, — then the study of it is to be conducted on 
precisely the same general plan as that of any other individual organ- 
ization of which we desire to ascertain the conformation, the laws of 
its operation, and its adaptedness to produce the result intended. 
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FivBt is required a general view of the whole, in order to ascertain 
its figure, the parts or members of which it is composed, — their 
arrangement, not only absolutely in the whole, but relatively or in 
regard to each other, — their comparative size, and the general confor- 
mation of each. 

Second. Each of these individuals is to be made the subject of 
special,* detailed study, in order to ascertain its particular organization, 
— the character, arrangement, and relation of its several portions, — 
the character of the whole individual resulting therefrom, — ^and finally 
the phenomena of life associated with it, whether vegetable, animal, 
or that of man considered both ethnologically and in the social capaci- 
ty of states or nations. 

Third. Having ascertained the individual character of the several 
members, we look at them again in combination, in order to asceiiain 
the influence which each by its peculiar character exerts upon the 
others, thus to determine its function in the whole mechanism and to 
arrive at a knowledge of the laws which govern the organization of 
the latter. Then referring to the history of mankind, we trace the 
operation of those laws on his character and destiny, and ascertain 
the adaptedness of this wonderful mechanism to the end for which it 
was created, the education of the human race. 

In the first, we find the perceptive phase of the study, since, by 
the use of the globe, of accurate physical maps, and of good illustra- 
tions, it can be presented almost wholly to the perceptive faculties. 
The second is the analytic, and the third the synthetic phase. 

What subject so rich in material for the growth of the mind! 
What other science furnishes appropriate food, alike to the sunny- 
haired child of ten summers, and to the grave philosopher, whose 
head droops with the accumulated knowledge of '* three score years 
and ten ! " 

[To BE Continued.] 



Artillery. — Troops whose duty it is to serve the cannon, either 
in the field or in fortifications. They are armed with swords. They 
are divided into light and heavy artillery. The former have light 
guns and gun-carriages, which can be taken to pieces, and transported 
on the backs of horses and mules. The latter have charge of siege 
and other heavy guns. The artillery usually constitutes about one- 
ientk q{ the force. 
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ENGIiISH OOMFOSITION. 

In many of our schools, there is no exercise more perplexing to 
the teacher and more irksome to the scholar than that of English 
Composition. The one does not know precisely what he is to teach, 
and how he is to teach it ; the other does not see clearly what he is 
to learn, and how he is to learn it. We offer a few practical sugges- 
tions for their common assistance. 

This subject presents itself in two aspects ; the one, logical ; the 
other, rhetorical ; the one related to the thought ; the other, to the 
expression. These aspects are not, however, mutually independent, 
for clearness, distinctness, and propriety of thought reveal themselves 
in perspicuity, energy, and elegance of expression. 

The assignment or the choice of a subject demands the first atten- 
tion, when Composition is viewed in "its logical aspect. This matter 
should be kept entirely under the teacher's control; he should either 
appoint, or, at least, approve the theines to be discussed by his pupils. 
He can thus insensibly control and guide their reading and their 
habits of thought. 

The subject assigned should be one that is clear and distinct, well- 
defined in outline, and easily definable in language. Let it' be more 
than an attractive but empty name ; let it be susceptible of clear 
division and full discussion. It should therefore be limited in extent, 
and within reach of the scholar's powers of thought and expression. 
Let it have interest for him, either on account of its present bearings 
or of its permanent importance. Let it be something that he is wont 
to think or to hear of, or something that he ought to be acquainted 
with. If it be thus clear and limited and pertinent, it will be hkely 
to have that unity which will secure compactness and directness of 
discussion, and give at once instruction and pleasure. 

The following illustration will make these directions clearer. Id 
this practical, mechanical, utilitarian agej the theme " Iron " would 
not be inappropriate or uninteresting for discussion. But this subject 
is too vague and broad and remote to attract a young writer. One 
cause of the distastefulness of this exercise of Composition is the 
vagueness and remoteness of the themes either assigned or chosen. 
Limit this theme, therefore, rejecting the cognate subjects, *'the 
mining and smelting of iron," " the constitution and qualities of iron," 
" the history of iron manufacture," ** the ornamental uses of iron," 
and adopt ^^ the mechanical uses of iron " ; and inasmuch as we are 
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in the midst of a war, and a large part of our habitual thought and 
speech relates to war, limit the theme still further to " the mechanical 
uses of iron for military purposes." It would be strange if, in these 
days of military railways, Parrott guns, fifteen inch shells, monitors 
and torpedoes, the pupil could not ofier some lively and interesting 
thoughts for such a discussion. 

The subject having been thus determined, the next thing is to teach 
the scholars how to discuss it. The method of discussion will of 
course depend on the nature and the form of the theme. If it be a 
proposition, it is to be proved by argument, which shall show why the 
assertion is to be admitted ; if it be only a term or a notion, it is to 
be separated into its constituent parts, or else its various attributes or 
qualities are to be mentioned in an appropriate order and explained 
and illustrated. The teacher will develop both his own and his pupil's 
power of thought by insisting on the formation of a full and complete 
plan, whether of argument, division, or definition, before the mak- 
ing of sentences is begun. He will also thus facilitate the work of 
composition itself. The stream will flow more freely and smoothly 
when the channel has been already prepared for it. 

To illustrate, as before : The proposition, " Iron is useful for mili- 
tary purposes," would be discussed by bringing forward such reasons 
or arguments as the following : 1. Because, by forming railways, 
and locomotives and steamboat engines, it facilitates the transportation 
of troops, munitions of war, &c. 2. Because it makes guns, shells, 
swords — the essentials of offensive warfare. 3. Because it is proved 
to be the best armor for vessels and is useful on fortifications. 4. Be- 
cause it is concerned in the manufacture of almost every article needed 
for military equipment. If this same theme were presented as a term, 
then it would read either, " The military uses of iron," or " The 
qualities of iron which adapt it to military uses." Then might be 
mentioned under the first :. 1, Military roads ; 2, Weapons ; 3, De- 
fences; 4, Machinery. Under the second: 1, Ductility and hard- 
ness, suiting it for road-making ; 2, Tenacity and weight, suiting it 
for guns, shot, &c. ; 3, Power of resistance, suiting it for armor. 

Such a discussion having been carefully planned, and a method devis- 
ed for introducing and closing it, the writer may proceed to the form- 
ing of sentences. That leads to the rhetorical aspect of Composition, 
which will be hereafter discussed. 

R. P. D. 
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SFEAK NOT THIS BITTSB WOBD. 

O, speak it not ! 't were better far 

The lips ne'er part at all, 
Than parting, give expression to • 

But bitterness and gall. 

Then speak it not ; no future day 

Its memory can drown ; 
Its painful pangs will still be felt 

Through all life's changes down. 

The wounds that words so quickly make 

No ioorda can ever heal, 
The weight of woes that words have made 

Time never will reveal. 

Eternity alone shall tell 

How deep the shaft was driven, 
When bitter words in angry mood 

To loved ones have been given. 

Forgiven, yes ; forgotten, no : 

The line was cut too deep 
On memory's tablets to forget 

The words that caused to weep. 

As cutting tumors from the face 

Leaves scars that still are seen, 
Harsh words, forgiven, leave behind 

The marks where they have been. 

If bitter thoughts then seek in words 

Expression, use thy will. 
Bid passion's tempest cease to rage. 

Let Christ say, «<^Peace, be still." 



River Pointy Feb, 6, 1865. 



F&ED. 



TBL^LB OF A TBAOHBB. 



March 28th, '64 — Wednesday Night. — Was any one ever so 
tormented ? I have really had serious thoughts of turning hermitess 
or nun. Such trials of temper as I've endured this day ! When I 
reached school this morning it was late ; very cold and no fire ; the 
children shivering, and some crying. I was in a state worse than 
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freezing, the cold air had operated on my face and hands in such a 
strange manner that they looked as if I had the small-pox, and irritated 
me accordingly. I wanted to cry with vexation and pain, but had to 
maintain ny dignity and appear as composed as if nothing was the 
matter. The floor had to be swept, the chairs arranged, the table 
ditto, the stove dusted, the zinc rubbed, the chalk marks to be made 
and the daily lesson for one class put upon the board. The bell rung 
before we had half finished. Betty Myers raised her hand to tell me 
that she could not find her book. Ella Nyman could not untie her 
bonnet and came to me. Tommy Brown wanted to go out and look 
for his '' whole new pencil," which he had dropped in the mud. Just 
then Catharine rushed in telling me there was a lady in the hall. Now 
I've no antipathy to ladies, or gentlemen either, particularly gentle- 
men, — but when I see a bonnet or a tall hat making its way into our 
school hall, I gird on my armor silently for a battle ; though to the 
credit of my numerous "parents" be it said, I have not had much 
use for small arms or even '' «a«a." This time the visitor proved to 
be a mother, indignant because I allowed her pet to wet his feet and 
spoil his clothes going home in the rain. He was sick in consequence, 
she said. " Why didn't I keep him till she came for him," etc. I 
wanted to ask her if she held me responsible for the dry feet and gen- 
eral welfare of ninety pupils on a rainy day. I suppose I ought to 
furnish umbrellas and overshoes and guides for the little ones. This 
interview ended, and order being obtained, we sung our morning 
hymn, but having no fire the breath from the children's mouths look- 
. ed like so many little chimneys all over the room. I did feel like 
smiling, but I suppose I looked as ridiculous as they did. In half an 
hour we had a fire, but no recitations till the atmosphere was milder. 
Then it was discovered that John Anderson had no pencil, and 
could not print. Robert Owen had broken his slate into at least five 
pieces, and was printing on an area of four inches. Martha Curtis 
found that the lesson was torn out of her book, and she was only too 
glad to sit in idleness, and as " Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do," she very soon had hers busy taking the frame off her 
slate, piece by piece, and arranging them on the floor, then the slate 
itself, the torn book and the rag she keeps to clean her slate, next her 
pencil box and empty bag. Just as she was seating herself for a nice 
play, the door opened and the principal of our building walked in. I 
ought to explain that Martha is a new scholar, but in spite of this I 
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felt that if I only had hold of her once, she Tvould learn not to spread 
her play-house on the school-room floor. The most trying part of 
her performances is, that she invariably shows her antics when visitors 
are in the room. • 

I did expect a short respite at recess, but the weather prevented 
the girls from playing in the yard, so they stayed in the hall, and 
every few minutes the door was opened and somebody wanted to 
come in and warm her hands. Herman Melville came breathless to 
the door to say that Charlie Rylands swored ; Nellie Oswald brought 
the intelligence that Johnny Dodd was in the girls' yard ; Patrick 
O'Rourke and Mikey Moses were fighting ; Lizzie Mangle wanted a 
drink; Annie Semple wanted a pin. Presently a woeful sound of 
lamentation was heard in the hall. Somebody's wounded, I inwardly 
exclaimed, and went out to see. There was Mary Briggs covered 
from head to foot with soft mud. Cora was dispatched for some 
water, and I ransacked the table*drawer in search of a jag. Had 
scarce got her under treatment, when Ida Fuller appeared at the door 
weeping and sanguinary. Some boys had been throwing coal over 
the fence and a piece struck her on the lip. Sha had her pretty new 
dress on, and the drops of blood fell on it. I mentally exclaimed, 
" Job was afflicted with sore boils," but were his boils any more dis- 
tracting than my experience this day ? Oh^ those rude boys ! Whilst 
binding Ida's wounds, the bell rung and the children, instead of going 
in and seating themselves like sane individuals, stood to watch the 
operation. I had to show them the door rather forcibly. In the first 
class in spelling, the word "could" came to Betty Myers. She is 
stupid sometimes, and this proved it. She said, " k-oo-p could," at 
which the rest laughed. Harry Kimball is a confirmed dunce, and is 
in the same class. I asked him to spell ^^ walking"; he got some let- 
ters of the other words mixed up with it, and this was the result : 
" s-i-t sit, w-o-k-e-d walking." After school I called Charlie Rylands 
up, who had been reported for swearing at recess. He said, " Samuel 
Jonas swore too." Then Samuel had to be questioned, (S. is a col- 
ored boy, six years old,) " What did you say, Samuel ? " I asked. 
" Charlie Rylands called me a niggah ! " And what did you say to 
him, " I called him a smutty nose ! " This was the swearing. Had 
a note from a complaining parent in the afternoon ; Mary's slate had 
been cracked across, the girl that sat next to her had done it. Would 
I see to it ? After a while called Mary up. " Who broke your 
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slate, was it Emma ? " " Yes, ma'am." Emma knew nothing about 
it. " Was it Maria ? " " Yes, ma'am ? " Maria declared her inno- 
cence. " Show me who broke your slate." " She did not see the 
girl just then." " Do you know anything about it ? " said I. ** Ifo, 
ma'am." '* Did any one break your slate ? " *' No, ma'am." " Then 
take your seat, and be careful what you say in future." I was in 
nearly the same dilemma as a lawyer who has been questioning an 
ignorant witness, and though my client's case turned out well, yet I 
was annoyed. 

Had five tardy members in the afternoon. Ida Fuller makes a prac- 
tice of being late, so I sent her back for an excuse, and she brought 
me one written on part of the margin of a newspaper, bearing three 
words, '' Please excuse Ida." This I did not consider valid, and 
told the child so. Charlie Rylands said he had to go to the doctor's, 
his Harry was sick. I thought this probable, but to make sure, sent 
a messenger to inquire, and found that C. had told a false story. I 
shall go and see his mother to-morrow. Tommy Brown was detained 
looking for his drawing-book. Frank Mitchell very ingenuously con- 
fessed that he " was hunting for a four-leaved clover ! " Emma 
Thompson's excuse was, " My mudder was away, and I had to stay 
by my baby." Jessie Stekemper, my brightest pupil, was absent ; 
her brother came in to tell me the reason. He cannot speak very 
good English, and the amount of his explanation was, that *' Jessie's 
shoes they was broken and she would get her feet wet, and the shoe- 
maker he did not make her new shoes done yet." Who will wonder 
that I was ill-natured when I got home this evening ? — Ohio Educor 
tional Monthly. 



K 
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One principle or proposition that underlies every nation's well- 
being has arrested my attention, and I would like to give others the 
result premising, however, that to most of you nothing new may be 
shown, only an old path re-trodden. The proposition is this : '' What- 
ever may be the primary idea in the government which any people 
have adopted, all the civil institutions which are also adopted by that 
nation should — nay, must-^conform to that idea." The consequences 
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of a disagreement between them are at once apparent. If between 
the primary and secondary institutions of the country there chances 
to be a manifest discordance, then internal conflict must ensue. 

Compromises may put off the fatal day ; but, so surely as God's 
laws are immutable, conflict must come. The irrevocable mifst^ may 
be delayed, but not defied. Laws will be made that conflict with 
each other. Sectional prejudices will arise and demagogues fan them 
into flames. The course of justice will be impeded, if not entirely 
arrested. Tranquillity will give place to discord. Brotherly, national 
feeling will be transmutted into sectional hate, and anarchy, with all 
its array of attendant evils, must ensue, I presume that many of 
you, in the course of your historical reading, have been struck by the 
constant recurrence of this fact. It has been recorded time and time 
again : every page of history is luminous with the truth that such 
and such a nation — Athens, Sparta, Genoa, Venice, Rome, Poland, 
France, and even proud old England — has been shaken to its very 
foundation, some of them entirely destroyed and blotted out from the 
list of nations, while others have escaped as by fire fi'om the conse- 
quences of this discordance between the primary, fundamental princi- 
ple of their organic government and the spirit in which their institu- 
tions and legislation were founded. 

And in no respect is this proposition truer or more plainly to be 
discerned in its workings than in regard to the primary idea of a gov- 
ernment and its system of education. Given, a purely democratic 
form of government where the masses rule, and you must have an 
educational system that conforms to it, both in spirit and in fact. The 
masses must be educated ; there can be no "may be" here. They 
must be, or, blinded by prejudices, enslaved by superstitions, and 
depraved by nameless vices, they become fit tools for demagogues ; 
political suicides wasting their strength in sectional strife and party 
hate, like the fabled Bellerophon in the plain of Wandering, consum- 
ing themselves. 

Athens in her earlier days was a pure democracy. The people met 
much as we do in our town-meetings, transacted their business in 
about the same manner, only more turbulently, than do we when dis- 
cussing and passing ordinances concerning bridges, roads, cattle-roam- 
ing and pounds. Their system of education, however, provided 
schools only for the rich who were able to pay for an attendant (a 
pedagogue) for each pupil, while they paid but little attention to read- 
ing, writing and spelling. The greatest possible attention was, how- 
ever, paid to instruction in oratory, practical composition, music, and 
the principles of the fine arts. At the same time, it was provided by 
law that the boys of the poorer classes, and all girls except courtezans, 
should not attend these schools under any circumstances. And what 
were the results of such a system ; a system admirably adapted to 
produce political demagogues, leaders of party factions, poets, sophists, 
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Aspasias, but not to train men ? You know them well. Every 
school-boy and girl can tell you of the downfall of her glory, of 
Aristides the Just, banished for his justice, and Socrates, poisoned on 
account of his superior talents and disposition to enlighten the people 
and free them from their faction-thriving and priest-ridden serfdom. 
Democracy gave way to aristocracy, and that to despotism. 

Rome repeated the sad history, in the days of her republic. The 
idea that it was the duty of the state to educate all her children, of 
whatever class, seems never to have entered the minds of her law- 
makers, or if it did, it was banished as « chimera. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to be, that a class here were determined from the start to 
be the ruling class, and so, in self-preservation, adopted a partial sys- 
tem of education. Education was lefl to run wild, and we read that 
the ability to read and write was a rare attainment, and this, with a 
very scanty knowledge of arithmetic, was all that was imparted ; and 
even this small modicum, meagre as it was, was carefully preserved 
for the children of the wealthy and haughty patrician. The conse- 
quences are readily forseen. The passions were left to run riot. 
Sensuality, debauchery and nameless vices ensued, to an extent almost 
incredible. 

The system of clientage came in, followed by serfdom ; for the poor 
* were ignorant, and the wealtliy , taking advantage of their own know- 
ledge and the others' ignorance, forced them to give up privilege after 
privilege, right after right, and again did aristocracy displace democ- 
racy ; in its turn, amid the scramble for place and power, to give way 
to the worst form of absolutism. 

True, in the latter days of the Republic the course of study was 
enlarged ; but the masses were still excluded from its benefits, and the 
remedy only aggravated the disease and hastened the catastrophe, 
giving more power to the oppressor and adding to the degradation of 
the oppressed and toiling millions. 

The tracery could be followed still farther, and changes of domina- 
tion, of dynasty, and even changes involving national existence could 
be traced and foreseen by watching the educational systems of differ- 
ent nations. 

It disproves nothing to say, as has often been said, that brutalized, 
uneducated, barbaric nations have often overcome cultivated ones. 
Looking but a little more closely into the matter, subjecting the nations 
named and their institutions to a more rigid examination, you will see 
at once that those so-called cultivated nations had, by centralized edu- 
cation, sunk themselves (and by this I mean the dominant classes) so 
deeply into sensuality and slothful indulgence of all kinds, and had so 
degraded the masses, that their nation as a whole, was inferior to 
another nation without their arts and culture, whose equality of culti- 
vation, rude though it may have been, gave a superiority of intellec- 
tual condition. — Illinois teacher. 
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ABITHMETIO. 



1. The area of a right angled triangle is 720 feet, and the perpendicular is 90 
per cent, of the base. Required the hypothenuse. 

Ans. 53.814 + feet. 

2. Call the product of the perpendicular and base of the above triangle dollars, 
and expend it for sugar at 24 cents a pound, reserving nine and one-eleventh per 
cent, of the purchase money as commission. Required the number of pounds 
bought. 

Ana, 6500. 

3 Call the above number of pounds dim^s, and invest the same in flour «t 16§ per 
cent, less than its real worth, and sell it for ten-elevenths of its real worth, and give 
the gain per cent. 

Ans. Nine and one-eleventh. 

4. Get that part of the number of sq. ft. in the triangle a» is expressed by the 
last answer, multiply the result by 22, call the product pounds , and state what per 
cent, it is of the answer to the second example. 

Ans, Twenty-six and two-elevenths, 
6. Expend the same number of dollars as denotes the real worth of the flour (No. 
3) in cloth at $1.65 per yard, and sell it for 25 per cent, less than the asking price 
but for 10 per cent, more than cost. Required the asking price. 

Ans, $968.00 

6. Sell three-fourths as many yards of cloth as were purchased in the last exam- 
ple, at $2|0O per yard, and invest the sum' in coffee at 15 cents a pound. Get the 
coffee roasted at an expense of 1^ cents per, pound, and allow three-fifths of an 
ounce to each pound for waste. For how much per pound must it be sold to make 
a profit of 12i per cent. ? 

Ans, Nineteen and two -sevenths cents. 

7. The answer to the fourth example is what per cent, of the answer to the third ? 

Ans, 288. 

8. Add 20 per cent, of the sum received for the coffee to itself, subtract the 
amount from the answer to the fifth example, add $13.00 to the remainder, and state 
how long it will take the last sum to amount to $120.00 at six per cent, simple 
interest. ^ 

Ans. 5 years, 6 months, 20 days. 

9. Invest the principal of the last example in dry goods which you may sell at an 

advance of 6} per cent. What would have been the gain per cent, had they been 

sold for $105.00 ? 

Ans, 16|. 

10. Multiply the answer to the seventh example by that of the ninth, divide the 
product by the answer to the third, call the quotient dollars and get the interest on 
it for the time expressed in the answer to the eightb example, and find at what«ate 
per cent, that interest must be let to amount to $1,958 in 1 year, 6 months. 

Ans. 7i. 
3 
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UrTEIiIiEOTUAIt ABITHMBTia 



[Qufttioiis from the Progressive Intetteeiwd ArithmetU, by Horatio N. Robinson, A. H., iTison & 
Phinn«7, pabliBhen, New York. 1868.J 

1. Dajrid caught a trout 17 inches long ; the tail was two-fifths as long as the 
body, and the head was 3 inches long ; how long was the tail ? 

2. From the ground to the top of a church steeple is 146 feet ; } of the height of 
the steeple above the church, plus 6 feet, is equal to the height of the church ; what 
is the height of the steeple aboye the church ? 

3. A purse and contents are valued at 46 shillings ; } of the value of the purse is 
equal to two- fifths of the value of what is in it ; what is the purse worth > 

4. The number of miles that the distance from Charleston to Columbia exceeds 
100 miles equals li times the distance it lacks of being 150 miles ; how far is it 
from Charleston to Columbia ? 

5. A, being asked his age, replied, *< 1^ times what I lack of being a hundred 
years old is 9 years more than li what my age exceeds 64." What was his age ? 

6. A rope was cut into 3 pieces ; the first piece was 5 feet long, the second was 
as long as the first plus j^ of the third, and the third was as long as the other two ; 
what was the length of the rope ? 

7. A farmer took money for stock, as follows : f 18 for swine, $6 more than i 
of the whole for sheep, and for cattle f 7 less than { as much as for sheep and swine ; 
how many dollars did he receive ? 

8. Henry earned 20 dollars in the spring ; in the fall he earned as much as in the 
spring and i as much as in the summer, and in the summer as much as in the spring 
and fall ; how much did he earn in all i 

9. Jason bought a watch, and had $20 remaining ; he then gave 2 times the cost 
of the watch for a rifle, and had one- seventh of his money left ; what did the rifle 
cost? 

10. A drover paid $76 for calves and sheep, paying $3 apiece for calves and $2 
for sheep ; he sold i of his calves and two-fifths of his sheep for $23, and in sq 
doing lost 8 per cent, on their cost ; how many of each did he purchase } 
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BDUOATIONAIi STATISTICS. 

Donations to ovb Colleges. DuiKng the last two years — a period of war — dur- 
ing which our enemies here and in Europe confidently predicted our national ruin, a 
most wonderful liberality has been developed toward our institutions of learning. 
The following are some of the marvelous figures : 

Bowdoin College, Me., has received (72,000, of which f 60,000 were in one 
donation. 

Dartmouth College, N. H., has received $47,000. 

Middlebury College, Yt., has received (10,000 from a legacy, 

Williams College has received f 25,000 in one donation. 
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Amherst College has received more than $100,000, in sums of $60,000, $30,000 
and $20,000 each. 

Harvard has received a bequest of $44,000. 

Andover Theological Seminary has received $50,000, of which $30,000 were 
from one firm. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., has received nearly $100,000. 

Yale College has received (including $135,000 from the United States Government 
for its agricultural school) the magnificent sum of $450,000 ; to which, perhaps, 
$100,000 will probably soon be added. Of the portion already paid, the following 
sums have been given by individuals in single donations, viz. : $85,000, $50,000, 
$30,000, $27,000, $25,000, $20,000, $12,000. 

New York University has received $60,000. 

Hamilton College over $100,000. 

Rutgers' College, N. J., has received $100,000. 

Princeton College, N. J., $130,000 ; of which $30,000 is in a single donation. 

Washington University, St. Louis, $50,000 in two donations of $25,000 each- 
one from New York, the other from Boston. 

Chicago Theological Seminary has received $80,000. 

Protestant College in Syria, $103,000 from American Christians. 

Lane Theological Seminary, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just received 
a donation from a friend amounting to $10,000, to be applfed to enlarging the library 
of the Seminary. 

Within the past two years the aggregate donations to the various colleges amount 
to $2,500,000. 

The Eleventh Annual Kepobt of the Commissioneb of Common Schools fok 
Ohio has been received, from which we take the following statistics : 

•• Number of school-houses in the State, 11,262. Value of all school-houses in 
the State, including grounds, $6,168,736. Number of schools, each graded school 
^ith its different departments being eounted as one school, 11,994. Number of 
high schools, 149. Number of white youth in the State, between five and twenty- 
one years of age, as enumerated in September, 1863, 922,867. Number of colored 
youth between five and twenty-one years of age, 16,605. Whole number of youth 
enumerated— male, 474,061 ; female, 464,911 ; total, 938,972 ; increase for the year, 
19,098. Number of scholars enrolled in the schools during the year — male, 353,541 ; 
female, 341,379 ; total, 694,920. Average number of scholars in daily attendance, 
396,256 ; average per cent of scholars enrolled in daily attendance, 57. Number of 
different persons employed in schools, during the year, as teachers— male, 7,832 ; 
female, 12,826 ; total, 20,658. 

•« Average wages of teachers per month (4 school weeks) : In common schools — 
male teachers, $28.25 ; female teachers, $17.95. In high schools— male teachers 
$62.87 ; female teachers, $34.81. Amount of school moneys expended during the 
year, $2,738,124.88." 

" When I went Boarding *Round." There are 632 towns in Ohio in which the 
teachers board around. 

Thebe are one hundred and four churches and halls opened in Boston every 
Sunday for religious worship, and the average attendance, as stated by sextons and 
pastors, amounts to 68,475, in a population of 175,000. 
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Thebe exists in- the whole world nearly 7,000,000 of Jews, of whom one-half are 
in Europe, especially in Russia, where there are 1,220,000. The number in Austria 
is 853,000 ; in Prussia, 284,500 ; in the rest of Germany, 492,000. At Frankfort- 
on-the-Main there is one Jew to sixteen Christians. In Sweden and Norway, only 
one in six hundred. France contains 80,000 ; England, 42,000 ; and Switzerland, 
3,200. A remarkable fact is, that in the countries where the Jews are completely 
emancipated, that is in France, Belgium and England, their number is diminishing, 
while elsewhere it is increasing. 

Bey. B. F. Millard, the agent of the American Bible Society in Brooklyn, reports 
that during the past six months he has sold 2,748 Yolumes of the Scriptures, and 
given away 6,676. 

The Catalogue of Beloit College shows seniors 7, juniors 20, sophomores 17, fresh- 
men 24. There are 12 in the army from these classes. 

In Pennsylvania there are 13,000 public schools, with 16,000 teachers, and 709,000 
pupils. 

The Boston Public Library numbers 116,934 yolumes and 31,800 pamphletA. 



SUFEBINTENDEirr'S QUABTEBLT BEPOBT. 

Office of the Supebintendent, Providence, Feb. 10, 1864. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : Our schools have suffered the past term more from abf ence and 
irregular attendance than in any previous term of which there is any record. Much 
of this absence has been caused by sickness, which has been unusuallv prevalent in 
every part of the city. In some schools the attendance has not been sixty- five per 
cent, of the whole number belonging. With such obstacles, the usual satisfEictory 
results ought not to be expected. In most of our teachers there has been no lack of 
interest or of earnest and faithful effort to improve and elevate their schools. In the 
High School, in particular, and in the Grammar schools, the instruction has never 
been more thorough and of a higher order. I regret to add that we still have 
bchools that might and ought to be improved. While the Committee should be 
extremely careful that no injustice be done to any teacher, they should also not fail 
to protect the rights of children in providing for them that thorough instruction 
which is justly their due. 

There are but few duties more delicate or difficult to perform than that of decid- 
ing upon the true character and condition of a school, and awarding both to teachers 
and pupils that praise or censure which they most truly deserve. Different examin- 
ers have different standards of excellence, by which they judge of a school, and 
these are sometimes of an opposite character, so that the same school may be by one 
standard considered excellent, and by another almost worthless. Many judge of a 
school by its appearance, at the examination at the close of the term, without mak- 
ing any inquiry how such results have been obtained. If the school is orderly, the 
recitations prompt and accurately recited, and most of the questions answered cor- 
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recUy, they decide without hesitation that the school must be a good one, and that 
teachers and pupils are deserving of high commendation. But at such an examina- 
tion, or rather exhibition, it does not appear how long the scholars have been pre- 
paring to exhibit themselyes in this creditable manner. None but those most inter- 
ested know how many times the^same questions have been asked and repeated during 
the term. Many teachers feel that the reputation and character of their schools 
depend upon the show they can make at these quarterly exhibitions. So long as 
this is the case, their main efforts will be to secure, some way or other, the appro- 
bation of the committee on these occasions ; and they will have before them contin- 
ually a temptation too powerful for most to resist — to review previous studies 
unnecessarily — to make but slo«e progress, and to keep back their brightest scholars - 
that they may make a brilliant show. 

Some make good order and discipline the criterion of excellence in a school. If 
the pupils sit erect and motionless like little statues, fearing to turn either to the 
right or left lest they should break some petty or unnecessary rule, and are watched 
by the teacher with an eagle eye, and with the rattan ready to inflict a blow for the 
slightest movement, whether it be involuntary or otherwise, they are too ready to 
decide that such a school must be in a most excellent condition, and teachers are 
often misled by the approbation they receive from visitors for such kind of rigid 
discipline. There is also great liability to err in forming a correct judgment of a 
school by comparing one with another of the same grade, without making due allow- 
ance for the superior advantages and the gieater facilities one has over another. In 
some the attendance is much more regular and constant than in others. The per- 
centage of absence in our schools varies from two per cent, to forty, l^any teachers 
receive very important aid from the cooperation of parents. This can be fully appre- 
ciated by those only who have to conduct their schools without it. Truancy, with 
its train of evils, which never have been and never can be adequately portrayed, 
casts a blighting influence unequally in different parts of the city. Some teachers 
have to struggle and contend continually against it, while others have much less 
annoyance from this source. . 

The standard of scholarship in each grade is not always the same. There is fre- 
quently a great difference in this respect. This must of necessity be the case where 
the population is fluctuating. When the lower grade of a school is crowded, the 
scholars in the next higher must be advanced to make room, even if they are not 
fully prepared for promotion, so that a comparison with other schools would be not 
only unfavorable, but also unjust to teacher and scholars. In forming a correct 
opinion of a school, or in judging of the character and efficiency of a teacher, we 
should, in the first place ascertain how much has been accomplished in a given time, 
and whether this is advance or review. This is absolutely essential to a correct 
decision. We should then carefully examine how perfectly and thoroughly the work 
has been done, and what have been the facilities the teacher has enjoyed, and what 
obstacles and hindrances he has had to encounter. These should have their full 
weight and influence in making up our judgment of a teacher or a school. There 
are other considerations also which should be taken into the account. 

The methods of teaching and kind of discipline are by no means to be overlooked. 
A teacher may be successful in securing obedience to his authority, he may know 
how to adapt his explanations exactly to the capacity and comprehension of each 
pupil, and the recitations in all the studies may be prompt and nearly perfect, and 
yet he may be far from being a teacher of the highest order. His discipline may be 
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harsh, unfeeling and unneceBsarilj seyere, and there may be little or no sympathy 
between him and his pupils. The moral power of personal intercourse may be 
entirely wanting, and the relation of teacher and pupil may be rather of a military 
than a parental character. 

But the highest qualities of a teacher and the most valued characteristic of a 
school cannot be subjected to any test or examination. They can be fully apprecia- 
ted only by the pupils themselves, and by those who see the fruits in an after life. 
A true teacher has higher motives of action than the approbation of those who em- 
ploy him. His reward comes through the consciousness of haying discharged his 
whole duty. The routine of the school-room he regards as an indispensable and 
important work, and he prepares himself for it daily, that it may be performed in the 
most unexceptionable manner ; but he does not -rest satisfied with this. There is 
something nobler at which he aims — the formation of a character, pure, eleyated and 
enduring, when all else shall fail. 

As a method of teaching somewhat novel has been received and recently urged 
upon the attention of our teachers, it may be well to point out some of the errors 
that may result from its adoption. I refer to what is called object or representative 
teaching. I am not disposed to object to all that is included in this method. There 
is in it much that is vnluable, and in the hands of a skillful teacher will give life 
and power to his teaching. But inexperienced teachers, who do not understand its 
proper limits, nor know how to apply it, often make the most ludicrous caricature 
of teaching that can be imagined. One of the common errors to which teachers are 
prone, and which attracts the attention of examiners of schools, is that of crowding 
and burdening the memories of children without ideas. This has ofcen been pointed 
out as a great fault, and should be most assiduously avoided. 

To remedy this, the object method has been introduced, which often leads to the 
opposite extreme. One of its fundamental principles is that pupils should never 
attempt to commit to memory anything they do not tuUy understand. This error is 
equally fatal to all successful teaching. There can be no question of the very great 
utility of visible objects in quickening and aiding the memory, in making all teach- 
ing life-like and real, in giving substantial verity to every mental act. And this 
undoubtedly has been undervalued and too much neglected by the great body of 
teachers. The perceptive faculties of children have not been called into actual 
exercise as early as they ought to have been. Pupils, after learning the names of 
objects, should associate with them their form, color, qualities and uses. Under 
proper limitation, this is wise and skillful teaching. But to require children to 
understand the meaning of every word before learning to spell them, and to have 
clear and correct ideas associated with every word in a sentence before reading it, is 
not only impracticable, but preposterous and absurd ; and how any (me who has had 
any experience in teaching could adopt and advise such a theory, is unaccountable. 

The first step in teaching children how to spell, is to require them to make certain 
articulate sounds, and then to connect, by an effort of memory, the proper represen- 
tations of these sounds, whether they be letters or words. The knowledge of the 
meaning or the use of a word, if it could be acquired, would not aid the pupil in 
the least in learning to spell it, but would in most cases be a hinderance by distract- 
ing his mind, and thus lessening the impression on the memory. The same is equally 
true in regard to the first exercises in reading. Pupils can acquire distinctness of 
articulation and correct pronunciation, which are the prime elements of all good 
reading, quite as well and even better without a knowledge of the meaning of words 
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than they can with this knowledge. This is in accordance with that well known 
and established principle, that when the mind is concentrated upon one thing at a 
time it can accomplish it better than when distracted by several objects. 

It is also a significant fact that the children learn to spell much more readily when 
young than they do after they have become interested in other studies. Every 
teacher of experience understands this. But after the^ have learned to spell and 
pronounce correctly the names of objects, then they should be made acquainted with 
their form, qualities and uses. And this can be best done by visible representations. 
The process is similar in reading. When children have acquired a clear and distinct 
articulation, and can pronounce words at sight readily and correctly, then, and not 
till .then, are they prepared to advance another step, and to learn the meaning of 
words when used singly, and when arranged in sentences. It will then be proper to 
teach gradually tone, modulation and emphasis. 

Prequent mistakes are committed in making children acquainted with the meaning 
of words. They are often required to explain or define the meaning of a word of 
which they are ignorant, by the use of another of which they know even less. This 
is quite common in some of our school books. The only true method is to explain 
and illustrate what is unknown by that which is well known. A child must be 
taught to employ a word to express thoughts and ideas of his own, before he can 
understand its meaning or its use. He may learn to define words as they are defined 
in some of the primary school dictionaries, as follows : A letter is an epistle, and 
an epistle a letter ; an event is an incident, and an incident is an event ; jagged is 
jaggy, and jaggy is jagged ; astonishment is amazement, and amazement is astonish- 
ment ; and he may be both astonished and amazed at how much he knows, but the 
bright and happy vision will sooner or later pass away like mist, before the true 
light of knowledge. 

The number of pupils legistered the past term is smaller than in several of the 
preceding terms. The whole number is 7,119 ; in the High School there are 269 ; in 
the Grammar, 2,122 ; in the Intermediate, 1,891 ; and in the Primary, 2,837. ^ 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, Supt, Public Schools. 
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Key to Walton's Written Arithmetic. To which is appended a Complete Sys- 
tem of Reviews in the form of Dictation Exercises. By G. A. Walton, Principal 
of Oliver Grammar School, Lawrence, Mass. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 1865. 
We gave a brief notice of Walton's Written Arithmetic in our Jan. issue, but to 
fully appreciate its merits, it is necessary to examine it in connection with the Key. 
With the Key, this Arithmetic becomes an impori;ant addition to the means hitherto 
in use for teaching Arithmetic. The Key contains 156 pages, occupied chiefly with 
answers to examples ; the first fifty pages containing the answers to examples not 
answered in the Arithmetic, and the remaining 100 pages consisting of numerous 
Dictation Exercises, by means of which the pupil may be exercised upon every 
topic treated in the book with additional examples, so intimately connected with the 
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book that no more time Is occupied in giving the examples to a class than would be 
required to give out an ordinary lesson. 

This is a feature which is calculated to bring the book into general fayor with 
practical teachers. 

On farther examination of the Arithmetic, its practical character is yerj apparent. 



The Musical Friend. A collection of chaste Vocal Music, with Piano-forte 

Accompaniment. Together with a selection of beautiful Piano pieces and duets 

for four hands. Published by Henry Tolman & Co., Boston. 

The lovers of music will find in this work some choice choruses, beautiful music 
and charming songs for the home and the concert. 

Tolman & Co. are also constantly publishing new sheet music for the piano. We 
notice among the most recent the following : <* Remembrance of Home " ; ** Happy 
Hours"; •* St. Cloud"; ''SulMare'*; " Moon Behind the Trees " ; « Moonlit 
Streams " ; «• I love in Thoughts to Listen " ; •« Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall " ; 
<« Visions of the Dear Departed " ; " From our Homes Loved Ones are Fading." 
Indeed any thing in the department of music can be found at No. 291 Washington 
street, Boston. 



Freaks on the Fells ; OTt Three Months Rustication, By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Boston : Crosby & Ainsworth. 

Mr. Sudbury, paterfamilias t is a downright whole-soul Englishman, who believes 
all things possible, thereiore whatever he undertakes, whether business or pleasure, 
it is with all his might. Mrs. Sudbury is the opposite, believes all things impossible, 
and therefore never moves except by compulsion. The young Sudburies are found 
at different points between these wide extremes. Their three months experience in 
Scotland is both grave and ludicrous, and will give' the reader an hour's pleasant 
entertainment in the perusal. 



A Spelling Book fob Advanced Classes. By W. T. Adams. Boston : Brewer 

& Tileston, publishers. 

Here are about five thousand words, arranged in columns of thirty each, without 
regard to classification either by sounds or letters ; so that the pupil, in order to spell 
the words correctly must be independently a good speller, without helps or promp- 
ters. This, we believe, is the true method with older scholars. Any one who can 
spell all the words here arranged need not fear any embarrassment in the written 
intercourse of common life. 



Mind, Matter, Money, Beauty. — Webster's Quarto Dictionary, as now published, 
is said to have cost more intellectual labor, more money in its <* getting up," and to 
contain more matter, and a larger number of beautiful engravings, than any single 
volume ever before published for popular use in this or any other country. Bell & 
Daldy, the new publshers of Bohn's libraries, are to be the London publishers of 
this magnificent volume. 
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Besides suitable age, competetit teachers in the rudiments, and 
willing and even anxious parents and friends, the scholar needs one 
or two other important helps to ensure his successful progress in 
acquiring a knowledge of his own native language ; and these are, 
first, competent teachers who know themselves what they teach, — 
which is of course important in any study, but seems especially so in^ 
tlie case of Grammar, — and second, good text-books. I know that 
some teachers affect to be entirely indifferent about the latter, espe- 
cially text-books in Grammar, believing in the superiority of the 
method of imparting knowledge by oral instruction alone, without 
confining themselves to the routine of text^books, as they say ; — they 
would better say without the aid of text-books. I apprehend that 
such teachers have a somewhat conceited notion of their own know- 
ledge of the subject and their superior faculty of imparting it to 
others, a state of mind which is always the outgrowth of ignorance 
and inexperience. 

They seem to forget that success in oral instruction depends upon 
at least three equally important conditions, teachers thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject and "apt to teach," attentive and docile 
pupils, and retentive memories. The first of these we should strive 
to become, removing or avoiding every vestige or appearance of 
conceit or boastiul pedantry ; the second of course must be secured 
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under all circumstances ; but, unfortunately for the complete success 
of the system, all pupils are not endowed with that wonderful degree 
of memory, possessed only in rare instances, that will enable them to 
retain all, or nearly all, that is said to them, though it be sometimes 
said over and over again. Here, then, comes in the need of a good 
text-book, as a help to the scholar and teacher alike ; not indeed on 
which the teacher may depend, — for, as what is said above implies, 
the teacher should know all the text-book and a good deal more,— 
but which shall be a true and safe guide to the pupil, and a collateral 
help to both. The absolute dependence of the teacher on the text- 
book to conceal his own ignorance of the subject is always to be dis- 
countenanced. Now, all these assertions are corroborated by the 
experience of every good and faithful teacher. A good deal of oral 
instruction is necessary under all circumstances ; especially in Gram- 
mar. And provided, of course, it be of the right kind, clear and con- 
cise, accurate and logical, in due quantity, being neither too much 
nor too little at a time, it is, beyond comparison, superior to any other 
method ; but it needs the help of tRe good text-book, both as a saver 
of labor and time of teacher and pupil. Not that it may make the 
teacher's labor easier^ but more efficient. A good teacher may indeed, 
with great labor and perseverance and much time, get up a good class 
containing some excellent scholars, with little or no dependence on 
the text-book ; on the other hand, a moderately good teacher with an 
unexceptionably good text-book might accomplish the same result 
with the same class in less time. 

Nothing in these remarks is intended to convey the idea that the 
teacher may not go beyond or outside of the text-book, if in his judg- 
ment the interests of his class may seem to be advanced thereby. 
A really live teacher will hardly be satisfied without sometimes sug- 
gesting theories and methods of his own, or explaining and illustrat- 
ing many things not fully explained in the books. 

I have heard the opinion suggested that no teacher is fit to teach a 
book which he himself is not able to make. Whether that position 
is a true one or not, I will not here discuss ; my advice to the teacher 
is, be able if you can^ and you will be the gainer by it. 

Now in all that has been said, it will be seen that two things are 
especially essential to succees in pursuing this study, good teachers 
and good books. But to this it may be added, by way of parenthesis, 
that good pupils also are indispensable, — good, well-disposed, docile, 
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hard-working, persevering pupils ; but as this article is intended for 
the benefit of fellow-teachers particularly, the pupils may be dismissed 
from further consideration till perhaps some future time. 

But how stands the case ? Grammar is quite universally called a 
dry study. As a general thing scholars probably make less pro- 
ficiency in this than in any other study ; while at the same time it is 
one of the most interesting and important in the whole catalogue of 
school studies ; and, in reality, one of the most easy acquirement. 
Then where are all the causes of this lamentable, or at least very 
unsatisfactory state of things ? It cannot be that they were all 
exposed in the previous article ; and I do not believe that scholars 
have a natural aversion to Grammar, as some pretend. The truth 
may as well be told first as last : Teachers in general are not up to 
the work ; and the Grammar books in general are ten times worse 
than the teachers. These are, I know, bold assertions ; but I believe 
them to be true. And I see no good reason why the truth should be 
withheld, especially since I proposed to myself in the beginning to 
point out the true causes as I believe them to exist. There is often- 
times the most consummate ignorance of the subject on the paii; of 
those who are called, or who call themselves, to teach. Many such 
have passed through the same sort of discipline (?) to which their 
own pupils are the unwilling victims. And in common schools, so 
far as my observation extends, male teachers are more apt to be 
deficient than females. As it is in Grammar, so in other branches of 
knowledge. It is no wonder that, as a class, teachers do not hold 
that high position in the estimation of the community to which their 
sacred and responsible office would entitle them. But there is a reme- 
dy for all this ; and it is to be found in more work. Teachers must 
work. They must work in school, and they muBt work out of school. 
Fellow-teachers, there is nothing but patient, vigorous, persevering 
work, — sometimes burning out the midnight oil, — that will elevate 
us to that intellectual standard, and keep us there^ where we are com- 
petent to be the successful teachers of youth. j. m. r. 

[To BB Continued.] 



*' When in Madeira," writes a traveller, ^* I set ofl* one morning 
to reach the summit of a mountain, to gaze upon the distant scenes 
and enjoy the balmy air. I had a guide with me, and we had with 
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difficulty ascended some two thousand feet, when a thick mist was 
seen descending upon us, quite obscuring the face of the heavens. I 
thought I had no hope left but at once to retrace our steps or be lost ; 
but as the cloud came nearer, and the darkness overshadowed me, 
my guide ran on before me, penetrating the mist and calUng on me 
ever an anon, saying : " Press on. Master, press on, there's light 
beyond ! " I did press on. In a few minutes the mist was passed, 
and I gazed upon a scene of transparent beauty. All was bright and 
cloudless above, and beneath was the almost level mist, concealing the 
world below me, and glistening in the rays of the sun like a field of 
untrodden snow. There was nothing, at that moment, between me 
and the heavens." O ye, over whom clouds are gathering or who 
have sat beneath the shadow, be not dismayed if they rise before you. 
Press on, there is light beyond. 



THOUGHTS AS THBT OOOUB. 

BT ONB WHO KBEPS HIS ETE8 AND BASS OPBN.< 

God has an amazing number of monitors and school-masters to 
stir up his creatures. For I take it for granted that, among other 
things, all the elements and insects that withstand our easy husbandry 
or horticulture are meant to keep us wide awake, enterprising and 
persevering! At any rate, he has pqsted difficulties at every step, 
which say as plainly as any anything that does not speak can say, 
" You shall have nothing here unless you work for it/' And some- 
times one is almost queruloiis. Last summer I planted a fine bed of 
Tigridia bulbs. I like the large and profuse blossoming habit which 
this Tiger-flower has. But soon I noticed that the stems d]*opped, 
and being pulled a little, were found to be cut ofl*. Moles, blind to 
the beauty of my royal salvers, had eaten up the bulbs ! What can 
you do with moles ? Cats or terriers can't catch them. Traps under 
ground are a poor endeavor. This pest works nights when honest 
men sleep. A mole is a match for you ! Yet here it is written by 
Nature plain as copperplate, '* You can have tiger-flowers at the price 
of outwitting moles ; it is a fail contest between you. Let's see 
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which will succeed." If they have nothing else to eat, some of them 
will go hungry this summer in this garden ! 

There are my roses, too ! They keep me very busy. Yet a rose- 
bush is not exacting. It is hardy, vigorous, and generous to the least 
care. But what myriads of aphides load its young shoots ! What 
slimy shoals of slugs feed on its foliage ; what rose-bugs cut circles 
out of its leaves ; what worms infest its buds ! The price of roses is 
endless vermicular vigilance ! 

Would you have grapes ? It is not enough that you plow, and 
enrich, and train, and hoe and prune. You must fight, too. There 
are colonies of enemies that mean to resist your possession. 

Do you plant a plum-tree ? A thousand curculios thank you, and 
take possession. It is in vain that you prepare the ground, graft the 
stock, transplant, prune and watch. These rascally winged school- 
masters buzz in your ears — "If you want these plums, you must do 
as much for their possession as we are willing to do." 

The borer insidiously cuts into the quince and the apple at the 
trunk, while worms pasture on the leaves in spring, and other worms 
are hatched in the fruit ; and so peach, apple, pear or plum are so 
many pulpits from which bugs and worms preach to man that care 
and vigilance are the price of fruit. 

There is an appearance of waggery in Nature. Grass mil grow 
in my flower-garden, where I do not want it. But on the lawn, 
where I do want it, clock, Canada thistle, dandelion, daisy, sorrell, 
plain tain, mullein, and a dozen weeds besides, perk up their heads, 
saying, " It you wish this ground more than we do, you can have it 
by taking more pains to keep us from growing than we do to grow." 
So, too, poppies are capricious of growth in beds where I plant them. 
But in the field-crops, where I will not have them, they volunteer 
with impertinent generosity. 

One reason for the fondness which I confess to the AilanthuB — 
(aside from its beautiful trunk, its oriental, palm-like form) — is its 
freedom from enemies. But then its roots will send up suckers, and 
its seeds sprout innumerable all over the garden. Even the princely 
AilanihuB demands work as the price of enjoyment. 

One is tempted to remove to the tropics, where Nature is so prodi- 
gal that she yields spontaneously the most gorgeous profusion of 
things fair and beautiful ! Alas ! even in the tropics, the air, the 
woods, the grass, the house and the field are full of things that gnaw 
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you, sting you, bite yoa ; while the heat makes you languid, and all 
things drive you to laziness — a condition in which men become as in- 
different to enjoyment as they are averse to labor. What shall we do ? 

The chickens eat my lettuce and melons, and I am tempted to kill 
the plagues ; then cats and weazels kill the chickens, and I am mad 
again. Somebody shoots my cat, but won't touch rats or weazel ! 
Is this great world a mighty engine of petty afflictions ? Mites, 
mould and mice eat my cheese. Is there nothing created to eat these 
eaters ? Where is the Destroyer of destructions ? Where is the 
scourge of scourges ? Where is the master that controls cares and 
gives ease ? 

His name is Death ! — New York Ledger. 



Frmn the American Edncatioiial Monthly. 
HOW SHAXIi WB TBAOH GBOaBAFHYP 

III. SPECIAL METHODS. 

In considering this part of the question we shall confine our atten- 
tion to the first, or perceptive phase, since, the right stand-point being 
taken and the right direction given to study, if the final end to be 
attained be kept in view, there can hardly be, in the subsequent 
investigation of the subject, any serious departure from the correct 
course. 

It must be borne in mind that we have here to confine ourselves 
mainly to what the child can, with proper representations, discover 
for himself. So long as this idea is adhered to, we are in no danger 
of giving him what is beyond his comprehension. The only caution 
needed will be, not to go so much into detail as to diminish the prom- 
inence of the great characteristic features of the object studied. 
These must always be kept perfectly distinct. 

Whatever appeals are made to the understanding must be exceed- 
ingly simple, the reasoning always being based on phenomena which 
the child has actually observed, and there must not be too many steps, 
or successive conclusions, between the premises and the final one. 

We must be careful, also, to see that, whether in the study of the 
whole globe or the general view of the individual continents, due 
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prominence is given to such of the points considered, as are charac- 
teristic, and become, therefore, the cause of important conditions or 
phenomena to be afterward studied. 

Keeping in mind the nature of the superstructure to be erected, we 
must so lay the foundation that each successive portion as it rises shall 
find its support already prepared; and when, at length, the great 
vault shall be spread, every pier, every pedestal, every column, and 
every arch, shall be found in its proper position, bearing its appointed 
share of weight, having its own appropriate decorations and receiving 
its just meed of honor. 

We must first fix the child's attention on the form of the earth, 
and the distribution of the land-masses and oceans. In this, the globe 
is the subject "of examination, the child being told, that, so far as our 
knowledge extends, it is an accurate representation of the earth. 
Henceforth it is to him as though he were examining the earth itself, 
and he proceeds to the pleasing task of interrogating it, until he has 
. acquired whatever it is able to teach him of itsejf. 

After having noticed and described its form, his attention is to be 
directed to the position of the lands, they being the fixed body around 
which the mobile portions arrange themselves. He is to notice the 
arrangement of the lands in two worlds, of unequal size, on opposite 
sides of the globe, the compact body of the Old World, and the 
elongated form of the New, — the massing of all the lands toward the 
North, and their divergence toward the South in three diiFerent 
bands, — and the consequent converse position and arrangement of 
the oceans. This is not to be merely a casual notice. The most 
careful attention is to be given to all these points, because on these . 
forms and arrangements of the land-masses depend those great cli- 
matic phenomena which determine the conditions of life on the several 
continents, and which will, in subsequent study, demand his investi- 
gation. We thus furnish him the corner-stone for the temple he is 
beginning to rear. As these several facts are discovered by the pupil 
he must invariably be required to state them clearly, in his own lan- 
guage, the teacher only correcting such grammatical errors as he may 
commit, or supplying such new terms as will enable him to Express 
his idea in a more clear and concise manner. 

He next proceeds to notice the breaking, by the sea, of the three 
bands in which the lands are dispersed toward the South, and the 
consequent formation of six great masses', which he is told are called 
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continents ; — the smaller bodies, here and there, called islands; — the 
parts of the continents nearly cut off from the main body, called 
peninsulas, — the three great divisions of the sea lying in basins among 
the continents, called oceans, &c. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has discovered, and is able 
to describe the different divisions of land and water which appear on 
the globe, and, wherever it was possible, has found their counterpart 
in nature. Thus, by the intelligent use of his own eyes, that part of 
Geography which is usually committed to memory from his text-book, 
often amid sobs and tears, and which is almost immmediately forgot- 
ten because, to him, unmeaning, has become an imperishable part of 
his mind ; and the descriptions, instead of being merely a burden to 
the memory, have been the means of enlarging his power of express- 
ing ideas, and therefore of receiving them from others. 

He is now ready to begin his study of the general conformation of 
the continents. In order to do this he needs the intelligent use of 
certain terms to express differen6es in the land-surface of the conti- 
nents, and in the forms of their internal waters ; as mountain-range, 
plateau, plain, river, lake, etc. 

Ideas of these are to be obtained hy him by an examination of the 
natural object, if within reach ; or, if not accessible to him, good pic- 
tures of these several forms will sufiSce, and from them he will form 
his own definitions. 

In entering upon the study of the continents, it will be necessary 
to transfer the pupil from the globe to the physical map. He has but 
to be made acquainted with the conventional methods of representing 
the different varieties of land surface, and internal waters, which he 
has been studying, and he is ready Jo conduct his own study of the 
continent just as he previously did that of the globe. 

As many different points will now require notice, it is indispensa- 
ble that we endeavor to ascertain the logical order in which to present 
them, that is, the order of their successive dependence. To do this, 
let us select any single point, as that of climate, and inquire by what 
is it influenced, and what does it control. 

The tnost general influence bearing upon the climate of a continent 
is the position of the latter on the globe, by which it is exposed to the 
more or less direct rays of the sun. Next is its contour, — determin- 
ing the position in which the sea winds strike it, — and the position of 
its great lines of elevation, whether so as freely to admit these winds, 
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or entirely to shut them out from the main hody. The character of 
the surface also determines the form and distribution of the internal 
waters, and this in turn modifies the healthfulness of the climate in 
different portions. The study of these points then, properly, should 
precede that of the climate, in order that when it is taken up the 
child may not be obliged to remember the facts concerning it as mere 
isokted statements, but being led by a simple association of the phe- 
nomena with its cause, (the philosophic relation, in its full extent, can- 
not, of course, be given him,) he will have it stored in its proper 
niche, where it will always be found when demanded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate depends the general character of 
the vegetation in different portions of the continent. On the vege- 
tation depends the presence or absence ot certain classes of animals 
which subsist on vegetation. On the presence in different parts of 
the continent of such plants or animals as are necessary to his subsist- 
ence, depends the existence of man, if in an uncivilized condition ; 
and the differences in the surface, soil, climate, and the distribution of 
vegetation, animals, and minerals, in the different portions, will neces- 
sarily give rise to different industries, different social conditions, and 
different degrees of advancement in the civilized state ; that is, to 
differences in regard to the possibility of the presence of great nation- 
alities in different portions of the continent. 

If evidence is needed in relation to the influence of physical condi- 
tions on the industrial pursuits, and distribution of population, we 
have only to look at our own country. In the north-east, the rough 
surface, the somewhat sterile soil, and the cold climate, make agricul- 
ture impracticable in the larger part of the country, while the abund- 
ant water-power, 'and the rich stores of coal and iron, make it the 
great workshop of the nation, and its fine harbors, capable of receiv- 
ing and sheltering the ships of all nations, make it also our commer- 
cial depot, nearly all the manufacturing and the foreign commerce 
of the country being carried on by that little comer north of the 
Potomac. 

Again, the level surface making cultivation easy, the fertile soil, 
and the warm and moist climate producing a luxuriant vegetation, 
make the great plains of the interior and the South the nation's farm 
and garden, from which, were its resources fully developed, supplies 
might be drawn capable, one might almost say, of feeding the world, 
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and, with the aid of the North-east, of clothing it. In these two 
regions are gathered almost the entire population of the country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Mountains, on the contrary, doom- 
ed in almost every part, by its saline soil, and its want of moisture, to 
hopeless sterility, is incapable of supporting a population, and must 
have remained uninhabited but for the rich mineral treasures embos- 
somed within it. Its population, however numerous it may become, 
must be mainly confined to the single occupation of mining, and will 
be dependent for daily bread upon the East, or the fertile valleys 
beyond the Sierra Nevada, which enjoy all the moisture that but for 
this great barrier would have been dispersed over the whole. 

[CONCLUDBD NbXT MoMTH.] 



XNGIiISE OOHPOSITIOir. 



In a former paper we considered Composition in its logical aspects ; 
in the present one, we shall consider it in its rhetorical. 

A general plan for the discussion of a chosen theme having been 
formed, it is to be filled up with suitable assertions, amplifications, 
and illustrations. The skeleton is to be clothed with muscles and 
proper integuments. These present themselves to us in the form of 
simple or of complex sentences. The unit of thought is not the sin- 
gle word, but the proposition ; and the first requisite to good writing 
is ability to construct a good proposition. Imaginative power and 
vigor of expression are of secondary importance when compared with 
this. Indeed, they depend on this for their own fiill and proper 
effects. Lively imagery and forcible words appear to little advantage 
in ill constructed sentences. Without skill in framing propositions, 
there can be no "apples of gold in pictures of silver." Let the 
teacher then aim primarily at cultivating and developing this skill in 
the pupil. It may be very early trained, and may be possessed by 
children whose powers dre not yet mature enough to perform the 
processes of logical division and definition, described in our former 
paper. ByWnvariably hearing good sentences spoken in the family 
and in the schoQl-^room, and by reading well framed propositions in 
pI^c^ ]BngUsh authors, a child may be unconsciously trained to 
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make them himself. Direct instruction may then explain to him their 
structure, and impart to him the theory and the rules which control 
it. 

Of course the words used in English Composition must be English 
words in present, reputable, and general use. Many a word in 
** Webster's Unabridged Dictionary " need never appear in the pupil's 
writing. If Shakspeare used only about 15,000 words, and Milton 
8,000, he can have small use for a large proportion of the 114,000 
"which form the boast of our modem lexicography. The sentences 
used in English Composition must also obey the rules of English 
syntax. Grammatical blunders, whether small or great, must not 
occur. Neither unauthorized words nor unauthorized idioms should 
be admitted. 

But a sentence may be ill constructed without actually violating 
any of the lailes of grammar. Its elements may be so needlessly 
multiplied, or so awkwardly arranged as to prevent that unity of im- 
pression which a good sentence produces. Two or three subjects 
may contend for the preeminence which belongs of right to one. 
Modifj^ing phrases and clauses may, by their position, obscure the 
prominence of the element which they modify. A long and ill ad- 
justed parenthesis may dislocate and force asunder the compact joints 
of the chief predication. The sentence, like a badly packed and 
overloaded vehicle, may break doWn under the load of heterogeneous 
materials crowded into it. Or the proposition may trail along a lone- 
ly appended clause, which vigorous thought would have wrought into 
the structure of the principal clause, and careful writing would have 
rigorously denied its present situation. We have not space for illus- 
trations of these faults. It Would be strange if any teacher could 
not find some, if not all, of them exemplified in nearly every essay 
presented to him. No fault in composition is so common as lack of 
tmity. No logical and rhetorical susceptibility is so hard to develop 
and to perfect as that Which perceives this defect alid prompts to its 
correction. 

But though a sentence may be made up of good English words, 
grammatically used and logically arranged, it may lack precision. 
Here may be a word so vague or so equivocal as either to cotiV^ey an 
obscure notion, or a false one. There may be such a multitude of 
words as to conceal the outline and propositions of the thought they 
should set forth. The idea tnay struggle in vain to reach the reader's 
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mind, through the voluminous folds of the apparel in which it is 
arrayed. Simplicity, directness, and exactness are qualities of ex- 
pression which cannot be too earnestly sought. 

Grammatical purity, unity of structure in sentences, and precision 
will secure perspicuity, the first requisite in good writing. But a 
writer must not only be always perspicuous ; he must often be also 
animated, and sometimes even elegant. The pupil must then, as he 
advances in rhetorical culture,, be taught how to secure these higher 
qualities. He must be made to see that a word which suggests the 
specific properties of an x>bject and presents those features which dis- 
tinguish it as an individual from others, is more lively, interesting, 
and impressive than one which denotes only a vague, inadequade no- 
tion. A profitable exercise may be found in the examination of some 
poem or imaginative discourse, with a view to discover .the hvely 
words, and to account for their effect. For instance, let the scholar 
see and explain the superiority of the line, '* The swallow twittering 
'neath the straw-built shed," to " The bird singing under the rude 
out-building." Thus by example and by practice let him be made 
sensible of the vivacity of unfigurative words. The newly acquired 
perception of the power of such proper terms will sometimes be like 
the acquisition of a new sense. 

The power of figures, however, at first more attracts the young. 
A juvenile writer can hardly be convinced that his essay will be good 
without at least a comparison or two, to say nothing of metaphors 
and personifications. A teacher's wisdom will here show itself in the 
way of restraint rather than of impulse. He will have to weed the 
luxuriant growth rather than stimulate it ; and he will have achieved 
no small success, if he have brought his scholars to be willing to sacri- 
fice their most showy ornaments of style, and have taught them by 
the study of the best models, that a style when least adorned is then 
adorned the most. 

This study of good models, not for the sake of close imitation of 
them, but of unconscious subjection to their inspiring, guiding and 
controlling infiuence, is really more valuable and important than the 
study and conscientious application of rules. The conversation of 
home and of school, the habitual reading of childhood and youth, do 
more to vitiate or to improve the style of expression than all the books 
and lectures on Rhetoric that are painfully learned. Let the memory 
be stored with fiicts and with words of beauty and of power, let the 
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taste be developed by habitual communion with imagery that is grace- 
fiil and elegant, let the ear be habituated to the rhythm of well con- 
structed discourse, and the young writer will, as by an unerring and 
unreflecting instinct, put "proper words in their proper places," and 

thus realize the just ideal of a good style. 

R. p. D. 



THE QUEE2PS OHiiiBHOOB. 



In the second volume of the " Passages of a Working Life,'' the 
following little reminiscence of the year 1827, while Mr. Knight lived 
at Brompton, occurs : 

" I deh'ghted to walk in Kensington Gardens, sometimes on a holi- 
day afternoon with my elder girls — more frequently in the early 
morning, on my way to town. Glancing, in the intervals of my 
present task of reviving old memories, at the work of a poet, who 
ought to be more widely known, I find these lines : 

* Once as I strayed, a student happiest then, 
What time the summer garniture was on. 
Beneath the princely shades of Kensington 
A girl I spied, whose years might number ten, 
With full round eyes and fair soft English face.' 

*' In such a season when the sun was scarcely high enough to have 
dried up the dews of Kensington's green alleys, as I passed along the 
broad central walk, I saw a group on the lawn before the Palace, 
which to my mind was a vision of exquisite loveliness. The Duchess 
of Kent and her daughter, whose years then numbered nine, are 
breakfasting in the open air — a single page attending on them at a 
respectftd distance, the matron looking on with eyes of love, while 
the fair soft English face is bright with smiles. The world of fashion 
is not yet astir. Clerks and mechanics passing onward to their occu- 
pations, are few ; and they exhibit nothing of that vulgar curiosity 
which I think is more commonly found in the class of the merely 
rich than in the ranks below them in the world's estimation. What 
a beautiftil characteristic it seems to me of the training of this royal 
girl that she should not have been taught to shrink from the public 
eye, that she should enjoy the freedom and simplicity of a child's 
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nature — that she should not be restrained when she starts up from 
the breakfast table and runs to gather a flower in the adjoining pasture, 
that her merry laugh should be as fearless as the notes of thrushes 
round her. I passed on and blessed her; and thank God I'have 
lived to see the golden fruits of such training." 



DISOOTTBAGin'a ATTBMPTB TO &TSQ. 

" Jane, what are you trying to singj the tune sung by the old cow 
when she died ? What a discord ! " Jane stopped singing, dropped 
her head upon the desk, and the bitter tears ran down her fcheeks. 
The rest of the scholars laughed at the remark, and then proceeded 
to sing the remaining verses of the song ; but although its harmony 
was not as before broken by the discordant tones of Jane's untutored 
voice, yet there was not the enjoyment usually experienced in this 
favorite exercise of the school, for a schoolmate's feelings had been 
wounded, and there was a real sympathy with her distress, caused by 
the teacher's thoughtless remark. 

Seeing its effect, he was sorry for having spoken in such a manner, 
but thought that it would be forgotten by the morrow* Forgotten ! 
all else might forget, but the remembrance of those words would 
always remain with Jane, to keep her, in future, from the vain 
attempt to siiig. No, dearly as she had cherished the idea of becom- 
ing a singer, she would bury the desire, rather than subject herself to 
ridicule again. To her the fact that the teacher ridiculed her efforts, 
was evidence that she could neVer learn, and for the future she would 
be a sad and envious hearer when the school joined in singing, sigh- 
ing that God had not given her dn ear capable of distinguishing mu- 
sical sounds. 

I have not, in this brief sketch, overdrawn the picture. From my 
own observation, I am lead to believe that a very large number of 
boys and girls who have a real taste for music, and a longing to be- 
come singers, fail to do so just becituse their parents and teachers 
thoughtlessly discourage them by ridiculing their first efforts. Many 
teachers sacrifice the interests of such pupils to the harmony of a 
school choir, and, instead of pointing out pleasantly the difficulty and 
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striving to cultiyate the ear, they seek the offenders and request them 
not to sing, or make some remark calculated to ridicule them into 
stopping ; and in nine cases out of ten, sensitive scholars will abandon 
the effort to learn, considering themselves unable to acquire the art. 

Teachers, is this right ? Would you pursue a similar course with 
a scholar in penmanship ? If he failed to see at once the peculiar 
curves of each letter and to execute them, would you ridicule his 
attempts? By no means. You know that the eye must be trained 
to notice all the peculiar turns and then the hand taught to execute 
them, and, however rude and laughable the first characters may be, 
you encourage the pupil and lead him step by step forward towards 
success. Is it less necessary to encourage attempts to sing ? Few 
are bom with a knowledge of music more than of penmanship. It 
is true that some catch musical sounds much quicker than others, and 
we say they are bom to be singers, but this quickness of perception 
in the ear is not more remarkable than that in the eye of many pen- 
men, and if there are no defects in voice, I cannot see why a dull ear 
may not be cultivated to appreciate distinctive tones in music as well 
as a stupid eye can be brought to distinguish the curves of the letters 
in his copy. 

It is an indisputable fact that there is among the young an almost 
miiversal love of music, and an equally universal desire' to sing, and, 
without saying anything of the advantages of music at this time, I 
desire to know how nearly universal it may be made. I would sug- 
gest that some teacher of music give, from experimental knowledge, 
his ideas of dull ears in music, and how large a proportion of such 
may be cultivated. Unus. 

River Point, Feb. 28, 1865. 



OAFBIOXB OF BIDIDB. 



It is a peculiarity of bees that they will suffer some men to handle 
them with impunity. Wildman was a man who seems to have had 
an unusual attraction for them, or command over them, as he termed 
it, though it is not easy to comprehend how a man could have com- 
mand over four thousand or five thousand insects. On one occasion 
he paid a visit to Dr. Templeton, the then secretary of the society for 
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the encouragement of arts, to prove to him how completely bees sub- 
mitted to his influence. He was brought through the city in a sedan- 
chair, and, it is to be presumed, into the doctor's room, for when he 
presented himself his head and face were covered with bees, and a 
huge rluster of them hung down like a beard from his chin. Not- 
withstanding this novel appendage, he conversed with the ladies and 
gentlemen who were present for a considerable time without disturb- 
ing the insects, and finally dismissed them to their hive without any- 
body being stung. 

The fame of his performance having reached Lord Spencer, he 
invited him to Wimbledon to meet a large party of his friends. The 
countess had provided three stocks for the occasion. He first took 
one of the hives, and emptied the living occupants into his hat, to 
show that it was not necessary to destroy the bees in order to deprive 
them of their honey. He next presented himself with a colony hang- 
ing about his head and from his chin, and then stepping out of a wm- 
dow on to the lawn, where he had directed a table covered with a 
clean cloth to be placed, he put them back into the hive. He then 
made them come out again and swarm about in the air, after which 
he caused them to settle on the table, and from thence he took them 
up by handfuls, and poured them out of his hands as if they had no 
more feeling than pebbles, and finally concluded this portion of hb 
entertainment by causing them to reenter their hive. 

His lordship was too unwell to be present at these experiments, so, 
later in the afternoon, he was taken into his lordship's room with all 
three of the stocks hanging about him at one time, one on his head, 
one on his breast, and the other on his arm, from which places he 
afterwards transferred them to his head and face, so that he was quite 
blinded, and was led in this condition to the front of his lordship's 
window. He next requested that a horse might be brought round, 
which was done, the horse having been first well clothed to guard 
against accidents. First taking the bees out of his eyes that he might 
see what he was about, he mounted the horse with the bees hanging 
about him, and rode backwards and forwards repeatedly, until the 
company had seen enough of his peformance, when he dismounted 
and placed the bees on the table, from whence he dismissed them to 
their respective hives. 

It is worthy of remark that though there were a great many per- 
sons present on this, as on the previous occasion, yet nobody was 
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stung. It is really impossible to explain why they should favor one 
individual more than another, but they certainly do so ; it is related 
of a Duchess of Rutland, that a swarm followed her all the way from 
the country to a house in Berkeley Square, where they were hived. 
Accident has sometimes led to what Wildraan did with design. A 
woman named Bennett, living near Birmingham, was beating a frying- 
pan with a key to keep the swarm from going away, when they all at 
once settled upon her head and shoulders. Luckily for her she was 
a woman of nerve, and, instead of making efforts to brush them off, 
which would have probably caused her to be stung to death, she kept 
quiet, notwithstanding an occasional sting from bees which had crawl- 
ed underneath her clothes, and which were probably irritated from 
being unable to get out. When the evening came, they were hived 
in the usual way. — All the Year Round, . 
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GBAMMAB. 



1. Name all the personal pronouns of the objective case. Name the compound 
personal pronouns oi the singular number, and write sentences iUustrating the use 
of each. Name those personal pronouns of double' construction (adjective and sub- 
stantive) and illustrate the use of each in sentences. 

2. State in what respects the personal and relative pronouns differ. Write sen- 
tences using who of the second person, plural number ; tJiat of the singular number, 
second person ; whom of the common gender ; which of the objective case ; what as 
the object both of a preposition and a verb. 

3. Write the principal parts of ten irregular verbs, including the following : 8itt 
liA^ and hanff (to take life.) Write the auxiliary verbs of the singular number, 
second person, present tense ; also, those of the past tense, first person, singular 
number. Write five sentences, each to contain an intransitive verb. 

4. Give all the forms of the verb admire, second person, singular number, pres- 
ent perfect tense ; also the participles of the same, both active and passive. Verbs 
of the passive voice are how formed ? Verbs of the progressive form are composed 
of what? 

5. Correct the following in all respects : 

the pilgrims landed on the shore of massachusetts december twenty-seconci 
sixteen hundred and twenty. 

the name on the card was John joneiS m. d. 
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mr and mrs noble's complements to miss benton, and would be happy to Bee 
her this Evening at 8 o'clock. 

david the sweet Smger of isreal says the heayens declair the glory of god and 
the fermament showeth his handy work. 

6. Write a short letter to your teacher, giving an account of the manner in 
which you spent your last vacation. 

7. Write sentences incorporating the following phrases, — long tince, a fete dayt 
ago, by and by, not yet, none at all, at lengthf in vain, by no meant, a great deal, oj 
couree, in full, 

8. Analyze the following ; and parse the words in italics. 

Whatever I am, I tremble to think what I may be. 

Charles was a man of learning, knowledge and benevolence ; and, what is ttiU 
more, a true Christian. 
Take nearly a tea-eup JuU. 

9. Write twenty lines on the Rebellion in the United States. 

10. Write ten sentences containing grammatical errors, correct the same, and state 
the reasons for the change. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

CASE OF N. T. AliliSN, OF WEST NEWTON, 

Charged with Unreasonable Severity in the Punishment of a Pupil. 

This case was tried on the 2d and 3d of March, before Judge Brigham, of the 
Superior Court, sitting in East Cambridge, on a prosecution for assult and battery 
upon Albion D. Emerson, a lad of fourteen years. 

The facts proved by the witnesses were as follows : That on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 30, 1864, Albion D. Emerson, in common with several other pupils, 
was tardy at school, and, according to the custom of the school, was required to 
remain in during recess, and commit to memory the' hymn sung at the opening of 
the session. He disobeyed this order, went out at recess, and on being sent for came 
in, took his place with the other boys, and immediately whispered with the boy at 
his side. Mr. Allen, observing this, came up to him from across the room, and 
asked him whether he had whispered. On his denial, Mr. Allen appealed to the 
other boys, and finding that he had added falsehood to his other offenses, took him 
with his left hand by the loose clothes about his .chest, and, after shaking him with 
sufficient force to show his disapprobation, laid him upon the floor, upon his left 
side, and not upon his ** right hip,** which was proved to be the seat of the disease ; 
then, immediately touching him with his slippered foot, told him to rise. 

One witness testified that the shaking was severe, knocking the boy against the 
settee, which stood close to a loose black-board, then throwing him upon the floor, 
and he thought, placing his foot upon him,1)ut was not sure : whilst twelve or fifteen 
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other witnesses, includin|^ two girls, all members of the school, and present at the 
time, testified that there was nothing of the kind, — that the punishment was a mod- 
erate one, and made no impression upon them at all. It was also proved that im- 
mediately after Mr. Allen turned away, after the punishment, Albion turned to the 
lad next him and laughed and whispered again. 

On the following day Albion attended school as usual,, performed his accustomed 
duties, laughed when joked by the other boys about his punishment, and said ** it 
didn't hurt him any" ; was sent by one of the teachers, for a misdemeanor, to Mr. 
James T. Allen ; was made to stand nearly an hour in front of the teachers' platform ; 
played ball vigorously Thursday afternoon, ate and drank as usual, and made no 
complaint until Friday. Then, on his saying that he was in pain, he was sent home 
to Mr. Allen's house. On the following Sunday morning he was parried to his 
mother's house, 87 Springfield street, Boston. On Friday, Dec. 9, he died, of a 
disease pronounced by the physicians to be pyemia, the seat of the disease being the 
right hip. 

After the examination of the witnesses in the case, a large number of gentlemen, 
some of whom had been for many years intimately acquainted with Mr. Allen, being 
called upon the stand, testified to the uniform excellence of his character, as a man 
and as a teacher, and especially to his eminent peaceableness, humanity, and kind- 
ness of heart. 

This case was tried with care and patience, and with great ability ; searchingly 
and sharply on the part of the attorney for the Commonwealth, who seemed to be 
determined to detect every particle of evidence to be found against the defendant, 
and to urge it vigorously upon the jury ; and most satisfactorily by the defendant's 
counsel, in a spirit of confidence befitting so clear a case. Judge Brigham made a 
most temperate, but weighty and impressive charge to the jury, showing how pro- 
foundly he felt the importance and delicacy of the relations of teacher and pupil, 
how watchfully the rights of both should be guarded, and how sacredly they should 
be preserved. 

The jury were not long in coming to a unanimous verdict of acquittal ; and it was 
very pleasant and touching to see how eager they were, as soon as they had given it, 
to take Mr. Allen by the hand and assure him how heartily they rejoiced to acquit 
him of the very shadow of offence. 

With every person who had previously known Mr. Allen, and who was present at 
this scrutinizing trial, he must henceforth stand even better and higher than before. 

To a reader of the testimony given in this case, two questions will naturally sug- 
gest themselves : Ist. What was the real cause of the boy's death? And second, 
If this be the whole of the case, how came Mr. Allen to be prosecuted ? 

The first question is satisfactorily answered by the physicians' certificates ,* and 
Albion is known to have given the same account of the cause of his puin to two of 
the teachers and to other persons. 

PHYSICIANS' CEETIFICATES. 

I hereby certify that on the morning of Saturday, December 3, 1864, 1 was called to attend Albion 
D. Emersoq, at the house of Mr. N. T. Allen. I found him suffering from an injury to the right hip, 
and on enquiry he informed me, that while playing ball Thursday afternoon, " I fell sort of ungainly 
upon my hip, and thought I felt something give way, but did not nfind it much and went on playing 
ball." I then examined the hip and found a slight abrasion with some swelling. 

West Newton, March 4, 1865. GEO. ?. ADAMS, M. D. 
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1 hereby eertiiy that on Sandftj, the 4th day of December Utt, I risited Albion D. EmexBon, at 87 
Springfield street, in thi& city, whom I found suffering from pain in his right hip. On my askiiig 
him to what cause he ascribed his difficulty, he replied that he fell, (while playing ball,) strikin; 
his hip against a rock or stone used as a goal, and that he had been laine from that time. This 
account was given me in the presence of J. Harry Bradlee and the moiher of the lad. 

2 Dover street, March 3, 1865. ^' °" 8TEDMAN, M. D. 

To the Becond question, an ample answer may readily be conjectured by any per- 
son who knows anything of the character of the complainants. 

We who have long loved, valued, and respected Mr. Allen ; who know what a 
precious thing to every good man is a spotless reputation ; how swiftly a slander flies, 
and how readily a slight suspicion or misapprehension is sometimes exaggerated into 
a fearful cha||e ; and who have had the opportunity and satisfaction of seeing the 
good name of our friend come untarnished from the fire kyidled by malice, — are not 
willing to let this number of the Teacher depart, without assuring Mr. Allen's dis- 
tant friends that there never was a day when his name was brighter or dearer to U8 
than it is to-day. 

GEORGE B. EMERSON, HENRY BIGELOW, M. D., 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, J. W. PLIMPTON, 

GEO. W. BRIGGS, WM. E. SHELDON. 

J. H. BROWN, M. D.. DIO LEWIS, M. D., 

B. G. NORTHROP. 
Boston, March 4, 1865. 



We publish this statement of the trial, signed by the above-named persons, gladly, 
and append extracts of the able charge of Judge Brigham, which clearly defines the 
powers of the tea6her and the relations he sustains to the pupils in the discipline of 
the school. 

ABSTBAGTS OF THE CHABGE. 

Mr. Foreman and Gentlemen of the Jury : — The case to which you have listened is 
one of more than ordinary importance, and certainly one of great public interest, as 
has been indicated in the large attendance of persons and the attention with which 
they have apparently listened to the whole course of proceedings in the trial. It is 
an important case to the defendant — important as affecting his reputation ; important 
as affecting his estate ; for the material interests of a teacher are always more or less 
involved in his character or reputation. But there are no principles of law which, 
in respect to this case, will require you to do any other than your duty as in ail 
criminal cases. 

This defendant is accused of an assault and battery upon one Albion D. Emerson— 
an assault and battery. He is not accused of having caused the death of this per- 
son, although it appeared from the evidence t)iat it was not many days after this 
occurrence that the boy died. The grand jury investigated this case before it came 
to you. *" It was their duty, under their oaths, if they found the defendant had caus- 
ed the death of the boy by an unlawful act, to have so declared in the indictment 
That they have not done so, relieves the defendant from any imputation in this case 
of having done any act which caused the boy's death. He is not called upon 
to meet any such charge. He is not called upon by this indictment to make any 
explanation of the cause of the death, nor is he permitted so to do, for he stands 
here charged with the simple act of having assaulted the boy; and with the 
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assault you are to concern yourselyes ; and with nothing beyond that, except so 
fal as it tends to throw light upon the assault itself. He i6 charged with an 
fissault and battery. The use of some degree of force upon the person of Emer- 
son by the defendant is admitted, so that you haVe, gentlemen, no difficulty 
about that. That is disposed of. The defendant admits that he applied force on 
this occasion to the person of this boy. That this was done by the defendant in his 
character of a school-master, upon the person of Emerson when he bore to him the 
relation of a pupil, is admitted ; therefore you have no difficulty about that fact. 
You come, then, to the question. What force may a school-teacher use upon the 
person of a pupil ? 

What force may a school- master lawfully use upon the person of a pupil ? In the 
first place, gentlemen, there must be a reasonable and proper occasion for the use of 
force. Such occasion would be afforded whenever a pupil for a violation of a rea- 
sonable regulation of the school deserved punishment, or for withholding obedience 
to a reasonable requirement deserved coercion ; and such occasion must be for the 
good of the pupil and the other scholars, not for the purpose of satisfying the irri- 
tated temper of the teacher or his personal dignity. For either of the purposes sug- 
gested as furnishing lawful occasion for punishment, a moderate castigation may be 
inflicted. There must be an occasion, gentlemen, which is reasonable in itself, which 
properly calls for the administration of punishment, for its effect upon the person to 
be punished, and for its effect upon the associates of the pupil to be punished. The 
reasonable and lawful occasion having arrived for punishment on the part of the 
teacher, how shall he punish him ? The law says the mode and kind of the punish- 
ment must be reasonable. The degree and the severity of it must be reasonable, and 
both mode and degree of punishment must have reference to the occasion. The law 
prescribes no mode in which a school-master shall administer punishment to a pupil. 
In all cases it leaves to the jury the question of determining whether the mode of 
punishment was a reasonable one, just as it leaves to the jury to determine whether 
the degree or severity of punishment is reasonable, — whether such a degree and 
severity of punishment is called for when the occasion for punishment arises. Be- 
cause, gentlemen, you will easily perceive that what would be an adequate and just 
punishment for one offence would be very excessive punishment for another. The 
occasion which calls for the punishment is thus to determine both what kind of pun- 
ishment is to be administered and the degree of the punishment. 

Now, by the light of these principles, gentlemen, — these rules controlling the 
powers afid functions of the school-teacher in the management of his pupils,— you 
will regard the evidence. There is no function of a teacher's profession or occupa- 
tion which it more delicate and responsible than that of punishing. For the purposes 
of education, the law gives to the teacher, to some extent, the powers of a parent, 
and he must punish as parents punish. When the law delegates to a person any 
other than the parent the power of administering corporal punishment to a child, 
apprentice, or servant, the law puts upon the person the duty of exercising it as a 
parent does, with a full sense of his responsibility and the moral duties and obliga- 
tions connected with it. 

There is another kind of evidence in this case, of which there has been a very 
large amount, and I must refer to that, — I mean that concerning the peaceable and 
humane character of the defendant. Every man who lives long enough to acquire 
a character is entitled to have the benefit of it when he is m peril. That is one of 
the blessings of character— that when a man finds himself surrounded by peril, by 
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accusation, if there is no other witness he may invoke, he may call upon those who 
have known his life« Whenever a criminal action is proved bej'ond any reasonable 
doubt, so that the minds of jurors cannot resist the conclusion that it has been done, 
then the evidence of character is vain. But when the testimony offered in support 
of an accusation comes from various contradictory sources ; when the duty of de- 
termining the truth becomes delicate, embarrassing, complicated, and sometimes 
almost impossible ; then the party accused has the right to say to the juror,— 
«• While among all these uncertainties your minds are wavering, I throw into the 
scale for my benefit the life which I have lived among my neighbors and friends, — I 
throw that in for the purpose of raising the doubts which the mind of any man 
might reasonably entertain through confusion of testimony, imperfections of recol- 
lection, and contradiction." When that is the case, gentlemen, then testimony of 
this character becomes pertinent and valuable. I do not say whether this case is one 
of that kind or not : that is for you to determine. He asks you to doubt whether, 
having such a character and such a life, it is likely that, upon an occabion like that 
which has been desciibed in this trial, he would have done a cruel, malignant, or 
unlawful act. If the proper occasion comes, gentlemen, for the consideration o{ 
this testipiony, I have no doubt you will give him the benefit of it. If the case is so 
clear that it is not necessary for you to consider it, then you will not give it any 
more regard. I am noc aware, gentlemen, that I can give you any further assistance 
in this case. 

Education cannot be promoted by a loose application of the law* Have no regard 
for parents* apprehensions. The parents of Massachusetts will be no more secure, 
no more comfortable while they are performing their business avocations and their 
children are at school, from any verdict which comes from any loose application of 
the law. If this case is proved, find the defendant guilty. If it is not proved, ac- 
quit him. Because, gentemen, that is the only duty which you are called upon to 
perform in this or in any ^ther criminal case. 

The jury after consultation returned a verdict of not guilty. 



FBESENTATIOir OF A PIAIirO-FOBTE TO BBlDaHAM SCHOOL. 

The successful accomplishment of an undertaking which has been for some time in 
progress for the procuring of a piano-forte for the Bridgham Street School, was cele- 
brated by appropriate exercises in the hall of the institution, on Tuesday afternoon, 
when a formal presentation of the instrument was made on behalf of the generous 
donors. The event excited no little interest, not only among those immediately con- 
nected with the school, but throughout the district and among the friends of educa- 
tion generally, as was evinced by the very large attendance of children, parents and 
committee men ; and much pains were taken to have the exercises pass off with suit- 
able spirit and eclat. There were numerous and pertinent addresses, and music of a 
very high order, both vocal and instrumental. Neither cap we forbear a word in 
praise of the decorations of the hall, which were specially elaborate and appropriate. 

Deacon William C. Snow, Chairman of the District Committee, presided. The 
newly purchased instrument — a concert piano, of powerful tone and largest compass, 
in rosewood case, furnished at cost (,$325) by Hallett, Davis, & Co., and manufactur- 
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ed expressly for this school — was on the platform, and its quality having been tested 
in presence of the audience by the most skillful players, was found to be eminently 
satisfactory, Mr. J. Erastus Lester tendered it to the school in the following 
address : 

Gentlemen of the Committeet Teachers, Scholars and Friends : — It is no unpleasant 
task that I have to perform. Actuated by the pleasant memories of days passed in 
this school, cherishing the teachings of those, some of whom are still here guiding 
the steps of youth, filled with a lively interest in you all, both teachers and schol- 
ars, it were but pleasant again to testify my love for Bridgham School. I am here to 
speak for certain ladies and gentlemen, the donors, who have seen fit to testify their 
love for Bridgham School by making it this valuable gift. Whatever I may say will 
form no set speech, but will be only the promptings of the hour — the thoughts which 
the occasion may furnish. I have therefore to ask you to lay aside the weapons of 
the critics, and don the garb of friends laboring in a common cause. Let me speak 
first of the history of this enterprise. Many of us who came here upon examination 
days and other occasions, when the scholars were assembled singing, were impressed 
with the conviction that this hall ought to be graced . by a piano, and we would 
counsel together as to the means of carrying out such a project ; but, alas ! it was a 
long ways between our counseling and the five or six hundred dollars which would 
be required to get the ihstrument. But there chanced to bt* here one morning a gen- 
tleman of large benevolence, whose hands and heart are in every good work — I need 
hardly name £)ea. William J. King — and, upon hearing the scholars sing so sweetly, 
he said, I will head a subscription to buy a piano for this school with $20. Imme- 
diately upon that friends flocked in in abundance. They gave most liberally, and in 
a short time the necessary funds were raised. But having the money, there was 
another task to purchase the instrument. I must mention that Messrs. Henry Baker 
& Son lent valuable aid to the committee in the selection of the instrument, which 
we have the pleasure of presenting to you to-day. We present it to you because of 
our interest not simply in you, but in the common school system. We know that 
the Kepublic demands educated men, and that the children of the poor as well as 
the rich must receive intellectual culture. Not only our country but society de- 
mands of us educated men and women, fitted to perform the various duties which 
fall upon us in life. Away with the narrow ideas that only the children of the rich 
are to be educated, — rather call in the poor and open the door to all. Let every 
child drink of the pure waters of knowledge. As necessary to the existence of our 
form of government is our common school system as the old prophet thought that 
of Kome was to the world : 

" While stands the Coliseum Borne shall stand. 
When falls the Coliseum Borne shall fall, 
And when Borne falU — the world." 

When we see our system of public education go to the ground, when we see the 
means of intellectual culture denied the people, and the people uneducated, then we 
shall see sink the bright prospects of our form of government. 

And we know, too, that education includes something more than the <* bread and 
butter " sciences, the obtaining of just education enough to get a living. It includes 
the cultivation and refinement of the higher powers of man. Taste is a sentiment 
of the soul, a quick perception of the beautiful and the sublime in nature and in 
art — and it is this taste that we would cultivate. We cannot grace the school-room 
with the master touches of Guide and Titian, or the **Zenobia" of Miss Hosmer. 
But we can do something. Now to the uncultivated, the daub of a sign painter is 
as interesting, as a master stroke of Kaphael, and the monotonous tones of Yankee 
Doodle has as much harmony as the concertos of Lltz or Steibal. 

Music is one of the fine arts, and is one of the most effective means of. refining 
and cultivating the taste, and teaching the young mind to appreciate and admire the 
beautiful and grand in nature and in art. There is music and harmony throughout 
the world. There is music 

'* When corner still evening^ on, and twilight grey 
Hath in her sober livery all things clad." 

There is music when • 

" Mom, her rosy steps in the eastern dime. 
Advancing, sows the earth in orient pearl." 
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There is music in the storm when the angry winds howl through the naked forests 
and our snow- clad hills ; there is music in the gentle zephyr as it floats over the 
plain; wafting the fragrance of a thousand blossoms ; there is music in old ocean 
when it rolls its wayes mountain high on the rocky shore. Yes, there is. music in ^ 
the world ; for music is harmony, and harmony is Heaven's law. 

Such has been the motives which have prompted the gentlemen to make you this 
gift, as an aid and a help to educate and refine your minds. Let the noble art of 
music be taught the young and good, and only good will be the result. 

Gentlemen of the District Committee : — ^To you we give this piano in charge, that it 
may be preserved and protected for this school, and it is our wish that it may be a 
help to you in perfecting the education of the children in this school. 

And you, sir, Principal of the school, and your teachers laboring with him, please 
accept this gift for the school as a token that the donors appreciate your services and 
labors. 

And you, my young friends, who are made to-day the happy recipients of this 
gift, we present it as a testimonial of their interest in your welfare and prosperity. 
Keep it and cherish it. Use it for good. Cultivate and refine your taste, and we, 
the donors, shall see that this gift has made you advance your studies, love your 
books more, respect your teachers more, and work harder, this shall be our full 
reward. 

Gen. Charles T. Bobbins responded in behalf of the Committee of the District, 
exprel^sing its gratitude in a very graceful and appropriate manner. 

Addresses were also made by Mr. Francis B. Snow, Principal of the school, Dea. 
King, (who proposed to give twenty dollars towards the next piano which shall be 
placed in any of our public school rooms,) Rev. Mr. Leach, Prof. Greene, Chairknan 
of the Committee on Music in the School Committee, Mr. Edwards, of Boston, and 
Deacon Snow. 

Prof. Paul Bishop, of Boston, and Miss Adeline Windsor, of Providence, execut- 
ed some very brilliant and difficult music upon the new piano, exhibiting its capaci- 
ties in a striking manner. Miss Windsor presided at the instrument during the 
afternoon and accompanied the singing of the scholars. 

The following resolutions were passed by the school at the close of the exercises : 

Resolvedt That we tender our grateful thanks to Dea. King, and all the donors 
who have contributed in any Way towards the procuring of this instrument, and to 
Messrs. Henry Baker & Son, for their services in its selection. 

Resolved, ThU we express our thanks to Mr. J. Erastus Lester, who has taken 
upon himself so large a portion of the labor of making arrangements for this cele- 
bration ; and to Prof. Bishop, Miss Windsor, and all who have assisted in these 
exercises. — Providence Journal, March 28. 



The American Union Speaker, Containing standard and recent selections in 
Prose and Poetry for recitations and declamation in Schools, Academies and 
Colleges. With introductory remarks on Elocution, and explanatory notes. By 
John D. Philbrick, Superintendent Public Schools of Boston. Published by 
Taggard & Thompson. 

We have perused with increasing pleasure this new Speaker, and we do not hesi- 
tate in pronouncing it just the book for the times. It is replete with selections of 
present interest and of such a character as not only to be of deep interest now, but 
of such high worth as to be models for all time to come. It is issued in beautiful 
style and contains a rich store of vaHnible Information, while it affords standard 
selections for declamation and recitation. For a plan of the work, see advertisement. 



THE 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTEB. 

VOLTTMS EIiEVEir. inXMBBB FIVB. 

THE NEXT STEP FOBWABD. 

Those persons who honestly believe that the abolition of separate 
schools for colored children means the utter ruin of our school-system, 
m\ist tremble at the narrow escape which the system has just had at 
the hands of our Legislature. That one-half of our Legislators and 
a very large and increasing number of our most enlightened citizens, 
on whom it is impossible to fasten the charge of fanaticism, should be 
resolutely bent on a measure that seems to some to involve the destruc- 
tion of one of our most valued institutions, is an ominous state of 
things. Surely an absurdity, enormous even to ridiculousness, lies 
somewhere, — either in the arguments and demands of the advocates 
of reform, or in the terrors and machinations of the opponents of 
change. 

Even if the question were not a moral one, as it most conclusively 
is, involving on the one side justice, and on the other, a great wrong, 
we should yet not be destitute of the means of decision, if we con- 
sidered what action is most in harmony with the great progressive 
tendencies of the Nation, in accordance with which it has advanced 
in civilization an infinitely greater distance during the last four years 
than in its whole previous history. If the negro were at this day a 
chattel, sold on auction-blocks in Charleston and New Orleans, and 
we at the North were still, as of old, politically subservient to the 
slave-lords of the South, questions concerning the rights of colored 
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citizens would be slow and difficult in finding expression, and wotdd 
be thrust aside with the old scorn which has only just ceased to be 
connected with the name of abolitionist. But now that the North has 
waked from its base torpor, is waging successfully an exterminating 
war against slavery in the form of treason, and in South Carolina the 
negro is enlisted by the United States to fight against the obsolete 
oligarchy that once ruled the country and made a beast of him, — in 
this new world of moral revolution, questions of justice come to light 
and will not be put down, though prejudices founded on lingering 
remnants of respect for Charleston and New Orleans continue for 
awhile to utter their prophecies of woe. 

It requires no special insight into the future to enable any one to 
see that Rhode Island is not always going to prate of superiority and 
inferiority of races, and that she will soon outgrow the puerile preju- 
dices to which alone conservatism now appeals. In view of the 
admission of colored children into the common schools, as an inevita- 
ble event, whether, in the opinion of any persons, for good or for evil, 
a duty devolves on every teacher and on The Schoolmaster as the 
professed guide of the teacher in his relations to his school. We are 
sorry to have heard from one or two teachers expressions so petulant 
and contemptuous, that we were constrained to believe them more 
strongly pledged to make good their forebodings of evil, than to put 
forth sensible efibrt to present the question in the light of reason and 
truth. We believe, however, that the great majority of the teachers 
of the State are influenced by motives and governed by principles 
altogether too high to admit of their becoming panders to a prejudice 
which is of base parentage, and which is doomed to die away very 
speedily unless fostered by interested men. 

At the present period of our history, the plain and honorable 
course, both for States and for individuals, is to obliterate with the 
utmost celerity all vestiges of the shame which lay on the nation, 
during so many years of dishonor. Every citizen who witnessed the 
insidious efibrte of the slave-power to acquire the dominion of the 
nation, and, by his silence, abetted this iniquity, has a duty to perform 
to himself as well as to the commonwealth, to step to the van of public 
opinion, in whose rear he has so long marched, and, \( he has faced 
danger in no more formidable way, yet to encounter the Kttle odium 
that still remains connected with reform, and fight against the preju- 
dice which still clings to him after four years of purification. Is a 
man always to subserve public opinion, and so be always an average 
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man, a mere inert atom of a mass, — or is his opinion itself an organic 
element of this larger public opinion, for whose influence he is inevit- 
ably responsible ? There is a great exhilaration in taking the lead, 
which no manlj ambition ignores. Q-oing to (hefrorvb is an inspiriting 
phrase, and the deed is specially honorable. But we have a fronts and 
a straggling rear, too, here in Rhode Island, and moral cowardice is 
disastrous here as well as physical cowardice in the actual field. 
PubUc sentiment cut loose from its base of supplies four years ago, 
and now that it has concluded to establish a new base in justice and 
the poUtical equahty of all men, it is very pitiful that the march 
should be delayed by the faint-hearted and the unbeUeving. 

Conceding that the admission of colored children into the public 
schools would produce a brief dissatisfaction among a small portion of 
the community, — and this is all that can be conceded, — can this dis- 
satisfiu^tion be for a moment set over against the complaints of a whole 
proscribed class, that has all civilization on its side ? It is an awful 
thing to brand a man vrith inferiority ; to say to him, " You and your 
children are not equal to us ; even if you show patriotism, courage, 
virtue, genius, you will still forever hopelessly remain an inferior 
being." Yet we had better continue to say this to every colored 
man, than disturb the feelings of a small portion of the community ! 

But we hear that the patronage of a certain class of citizens is 
more important to the welfare of the schools than that of some other 
class. We are reminded that certain people's prejudices must be held 
sacred, while other people's prejudices may be neglected with a rea- 
sonable prospect of impunity. Proprietors oi private schools, hke 
salesmen in shops, have to resort to all sorts of complaisance to secure 
the patronage of those persons who make the largest bills and pay 
them the most readily. But we have yet to learn that it is for a pub- 
Uc-school teacher to know anything whatever of classes of people, or 
that he has any right to regard the education of one child as more 
important than the education of any other child. 

The *' colored question" will not be put to rest by the affirmation 
that the negroes are well enough educated in their own schools. 
Their eyes, being quite human, are dazzled by the "glittering gene- 
rality," — "All men are created firee and eywoZ." We rejoice that they 
are restless under their social proscription. We bid them b^ of good 
hope, for the signs are fair that Rhode Island will yet abolish the dis- 
graceful feature of its school-^stem by which they are proclaimed 
unworthy of the privileges of other citizens. 
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fzom ilM AniMlsan Xdneatfonal Mbnflily. 
HOW SHAIiIi WB TBAOH OXOOHAPHYf 

We find, therefore, growing out of the successive dependence, the 
following order of topics : 

1. Position on the Globe. 

2. Contour. 

3. Surface. 

4. Internal waters. 
6. Climate. 

6. Vegetation. 

7. Animals. 

8. Races of people. 

9. Distribution, industries, social organization, intellectual condi- 
tion, and history of the civilized inhabitants. 

The last, the distribution of man in the social capacity of states or 
nations, constitutes that department of the subject called Political 
Geography, the one which is usually first presented to the young, and, 
in fact, the only one presented to any extent. 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be intelKgently studied until a 
knowledge has been acquired of the physical conformation, the soil, 
the climate, the resulting vegetable, and associated animal life, which 
make the possibiUty of the presence oi civilized states or nations in 
one part of the continent while they are absent firom another. If 
the facts concerning their distribution be given the pupil, before he 
has any idea of these physical conditions which govern it, he may 
remember them, it is true, but they will be of little worth to him, be- 
cause he does not receive them intelligently, as the result of causes 
with which he is familiar, and the influence of which even he can 
discover if his attention be directed to them, — but they are to him 
simply isolated facts to be remembered, awakening no thought and 
stimulating no fiirther study. 

We have seen that this topic of political geography belongs prop- 
erly to the analytical phase of the subject. It must, therefore, be 
very sparingly presented in the perceptive portion. Only the most 
prominent facts^ and such as are most obviously and unmistakably 
traceable to the great physical characteristics of the continents, can 
be presented ; and even these must be given only qfter the preceding 
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topics are thoroughly known, so that the pupil can himself trace the 
relation of the former to them. 

In this study of the continents, accurate physical maps are indU- 
pensablBj and, if possible, they should be entirely free from all lines 
or colors indicating arbitrary political divisions, as these can but mar 
the distinctness, and break the unity of the all-important physical 
features. 

The child must be able to see only the divisions and limits which 
nature made, if he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The first topic the child has already considered, in his examination 
of the globe, and it need simply be recalled. In the next three topics, 
which constitute the main work of this grade, the same general course 
is j)ursued as in studying the globe. That is, the child is to discover, 
by the use of his own eyes, what exists, and give correct expression 
to the facts which he discovers. 

One very important addition is, however, to be made. The pupil 
must invariably construct maps of the country he is studying. When 
upon the contour, his map will show only the outline ; when upon the 
surface, the mountains and other elevations must be added in their 
place ; and when upon the internal waters, these must appear. In 
all these exercises the closest accuracy must be required. 

There are several reasons why this drawing should be insisted on. 
First, it aids, by the closer and more minute observation required 
than is necessary to a simple description, to fix the physical features 
in the memory. Second, it affords a variety of exercise by means of 
which the attention can, without weariness, be kept on those all-im- 
portant points for a greater length of time. Third, it cultivates a 
power of representation which will be invaluable to the pupil in friture 
study ; and lastly, at no after period in his life can he so easily acquire 
facility in this representation as now, and be so easily interested in the 
many little details which are necessary to accuracy. He takes delight 
in examining the minute peculiarities of contour and relative position ; 
and what the older pupil would neglect as unimportant and wearily 
stupid, the child of nine years considers worthy of the greatest atten- 
tion and the most prolonged effort. 

In studying the internal waters and the succeeding points, the rea- 
son begins to be a little exercised in noticing the relations of the one 
to the other, and of all to the surface. Great care should be taken, 
however, to present only the most simple and obvious of these rela- 
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tions, such as the pupfl of ordinary capacity cannot fidl to compre- 
hend. For instance, the child is thoroughly acquainted with the 
surface of North America. He knows of the great plateau in the 
western part of the United States, and of the high, unbroken wall of 
the Sierra Nevada, which borders it. He is told that the Pacific 
coasts and valleys have a fine warm climate while the upper part of 
this great wall is very cold. He sees by the rivers that on the side 
toward the sea there must be abundant rains, while the other side is 
almost destitute of water. 

He has noticed many times in his mother's kitchen that vapor rises 
from water abundantly when it is warmed, and that when this vapor 
comes in contact with the cold window-pane it is at once changed into 
water. Now if he is told that winds are constantly blowing on this p^ 
of the continent firom the warm Pacific, will he not, if that simple phe- 
nomena be recalled to his attention, at once see that the moisture 
which these winds bring firom the ocean will be taken from them when 
they strike the cold Sierra Nevada, and will fall in abundant rains on 
the outer slope, while the inner receives little or none ? Remember- 
ing, then, the position of the mountain wall, can he ever forget these 
peculiarities of climate? Again, he has learned by experience in his 
garden that plants require, in order to their growth, both warmth and 
moisture. Knowing these differences in climate, will he fail to re- 
member the differences in vegetation which he himself will discover 
depend on that ? He knows, also, that there are certain occupations, 
agriculture and grazing, which depend on the growth of plants. He 
will therefore be prepared to find that the one part is eminently fitted 
for these occupations, and the other either not at all so, or to a very 
limited extent. He thus gets his first insight, a veiy limited one, it 
is true, into the relations of the physical conformation of a region to 
its fitness to be the dwelling-place of man. We find, therefore, as 
before stated, the necessity that he should first be made thoroughly 
acquainted with these forms. If this is done, it will become impossi- 
ble for him to forget the subsequent facts, which he sees to be so inti- 
mately dependent upon them. 

We are aware that the ideas here advanced are diametrically oppos- 
ed to the generally received notions as to the proper presentation of 
this subject to the young, and that if acted upon, they must produce 
an entire revolution in our methods of teaching Geography. 

We trust it has been made evident to the reader that, if we are 
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to proceed on philosophic principles, the old plan of giving the pupil 
long lists of names, and collections of facts in regard to political 
geography, as his first work in this subject, must be set aside, and he 
must, in the outset, be introduced to the globe in its physical confor- 
mation and conditions. 

» Years of experience have convinced the writer that if the general 
plan here indicated be pursued, we shall no longer hear the complaint 
so often made by teachers, that the children do not learn their geogra- 
phy lessons ; are not interested in them, and do not remember them. 

The text-book, so often disliked and neglected by the pupil, will 
become (if properly arranged) but the summary of his own thoughts, 
a convenient memorandum of facts and relations, most of which he 
has himself discovered, to which he will always turn with interest and 
pleasure. The few details given in regard to such points as are be- 
yond the range of his investigation, will, as he finds them in their 
relation to such points as he could investigate, confirming the justness 
of his own conclusions, be pursued with never-wearying delight. 

When the general course here indicated has been pursued in each 
of the six continents, and a general view is had of the conformation 
of the oceans, the main work of the perceptive course is done. The 
child is now thoroughly prepared to enter upon the analytic course in 
which he is no longer confined mainly to the study ot general forms, 
but the detailed modifications of these forms are careftiUy considered, 
and a great store ot facts required in regard to the life of the vegeta- 
tion, animUls, man and nations associated with them, and he is con- 
stantly employing his reasoning powers to trace the relation of these 
facts to the physical conditions with which they are associated. 
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[We commend the following mode of instructing a class in writing. 
It is taken from H. W. Ellsworth's Chude to JPenmanship, which, by 
the by, should be in the hands of every teacher. — ^Ed.] 

" We now come to the most important part of our subject — how 
to instruct the pupils before us,— how to accomplish the obfect for 
which all our preparation has been made. 
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^^ Instruction shoold be of two kinds — General and Special. 

^^ 1st. Q-eneral Instmction consists of all those general rules, prin- 
ciples and illustrations which can be imparted to the whole class at 
once, by the aid of the black-board, as effectually as to an individital. 
Herein lies the great power of the teacher to instruct large numbers ; 
for all the general features of the lesson can be imparted by this means 
to a whole school as effectually as to a dozen. This advantage can 
only be obtained when the whole class write the same copy at the 
same time. Hence the great importance of the plan. To give this 
instruction forcibly will require a little previous practice in writing 
with chalk upon the black-board, or reference to the " Black-board 
Chart of Letters," which is designed to serve the same purpose so &r 
as the form and analysis of the letters is required. General instruc- 
tion should, if possible, be given immediately after opening the books 
(Signal 6). It is well, however, to interrupt the class after writing 
a few moments, and direct attention to the important points of the 
copy, common errors, &c., as it is then most likely to be comprehend- 
ed and assimilated by the pupils. Before beginning a new copy the 
whole, or most important part of it, should be written upon the black- 
board, and the attention of the entire class directed to it while you 
explain the lesson it is intended to convey, and analyze the new or 
difficult letters, referring each to its proper class, principle and man- 
ner of formation, dwelling particularly upon its characteristic portion 
and anticipating common errors in its formation; the whole inter- 
spersed with frequent interrogations reviewing previous instruction. 

^' 2. Special InBtruction. Yet thiere still remains a most important 
part of the teacher's task to perform, — that of examining into the 
re9vlU of the general instruction, and administering that advice and 
assistance required in each individual case. In large schools or classes, 
assistants will be needed in this task, each having charge of a^ single 
section, whose duty it is to pass around to each pupil, as in the ordi- 
nary way, examine into his work, and at'the same time illustrate and 
enforce the general 'instruction. But in doing this, system must be 
observed, or great labor may be lost. Many teachers are at as great 
a loss to know how to teach as their pupils are how to write^ and the 
sight of such a teacher roving among listless pupils is a pitiftd one 
indeed, but common to behold. In imparting special instruction you 
should, 1st. See that every pupil is writing in the right place^ copy, 
column, word, and if guide lines are ruled, on the right lines, spaces. 
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&c. 2d. See that the pen is held correctly and the fvriting position 
of the body and fingers, &c., is maintained by each pnpil. 8d. See 
that every pupil clearly comprehends what is to be done^ and how to 
do it as directed. Experience will enable yoa to do all things at a 
glance, and administer the necessary instruction where needed. 

" It will thus be apparent that no faithfiil, conscientious teacher, or 
assistant, will allow their attention to be diverted from the writing, or 
to be divided between teaching and other subjects, such bs writing up 
records, gossiping, &c. Remember, ^Asisthe teacher^ so will be the 
pupih.^ '* 
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"Wherefore! Why double your diligence at this time, any 
more than at any other time ? " 

Simply because "this time'' is not like "any other time." "Des- 
perate cases demand desperate remedies"; and the desperate remedy 
of WAR is now being applied in a most desperate manner to cure the 
most desperate disease with which our country has ever been afflicted. 
Every one knows or ought to know, the deleterious efiects which war 
always produces upon the morals of any country in which it may be 
waged. It is stiU fresh in our minds, that the war with Mexico was 
accompanied by, and, for some time, followed with an alarming in- 
crease of qrime all over the United States. If this was the result 
upon the morals of our country, superinduced by a war, carried on 
beyond our borders, to what an alarming, a truly frightful extent, 
must a war in our very midst — and the worst form of war, a civil 
war — increase the amount of crime, and deteriorate the morals of 
our whole land. 

War arouses the dormant propensities of vulgar humanity, and 
places the intellectual and moral powers in abeyance. All war has 
ever had the same effect ; for excitement of every character spreads 
among those liable to it. The present war will' slay more people at 
home than on the field of battle. And it will be noticed that there 
will be a great and rapid increase in the number of the inmates of 
alms-houses, jails, houses of correction, and States-prisons. As it is 
generally known that these things are always the concomitants and 
results of war, all that is necessary is to call more especial attention 
to these intellectual and moral dangers. The great mass of the friends 
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of morals, of religion and its hand-maid, education, must be aroused, 
in these extraordinary times, to a corresponding extraordinary effort, 
to a doubling of their diligence ; to mitigate these evil influences and 
effects, and stay and roll back the flood-tide of crime, pouring in tor- 
rents all over the land. If our adult population are in such imminent 
danger, in how much ^^ater danger are our youth, of being drawn 
into the fearfiil vortex and swept away to everlasting ruin ! The evil 
effects of this war will not cease with this generation. 

The TEACHERS of our land are the especial guardians of our youth. 
They possess an almost unlimited power over their destinies. It is, 
therefore, to the teachers that we must look for efficient help in this 
hour of great need. If it is the teachers' peculiar work to attend to 
the moral training of those placed under their care, in ordinary times, 
how much more imperative becomes that duty in times like these. 

Brethren of the profession, gird on your armor and be ye men! 
Put on your harness and promptly meet your responsibilities ! Dou- 
ble your diligence ; aye, if need be, treble it, quadruple it ! This is a 
part of the great work to be done, to purify and exalt us as a Nation — 
to make us truly great and Free. It is your part of the work in our 
national redemption ; and in performing it you are as justly entitled 
to the appellation patriots, as those who fight upon the battle-field — 
as those who pour out their hearts' blood in defence of the glorious 
old flag ! Your work, like theirs, is a work of pure patriotism. In 
the final issue, more, perhaps, will depend upon you and your work 
than upon the army and its work. 

While duty, interest, morality, patriotism, all call upon teachers tb 
double their diligence in guarding our youth against the greater influx 
of crime, and to act as conservators in community, all friends of Edu- 
cation — consequently, of Christianity, Freedom, Republican institu- 
tions, of Humanity — are loudly, urgently called upon to double their 
diligence, and work for the same end. Ministers, parents, teachers, 
all in every station, should work together^ not only to save our youth, 
but to guard society at all points, and in all conditions ; of all ages, 
and of both sexes. The Church, the Sabbath School, the Day School, 
the Lecture-room, the Family circle, should all make extra exertions, 
under a full sense of what is demanded by the exigencies ot the times. 

This being admitted, the question arises, ^' Are all these parties 
fully aware of what is demanded of them ; and are they making an in- 
telligent, efiective, necessary use of the means to accomplish the end ? '* 
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Teachers, be the case as it may with the other agencies, let it never 
be said that we either delayed or faltered, hesitated or vascillated, in 
doing our part in this important work. Our noble profession stands 
before the world as the embodiment of Patriotism. Let us ever keep 
our escutcheon bright and stainless ! Now is the time to work, — 
Iowa School Journal. 



GBAMMAB. 

Having been obliged to close my last article rather abruptly, I 
will seize upon the first opportunity in this to present what may be 
said in defense of the teacher. That very great ignorance exiats on 
the subject among teachers, as already asserted, no one will pretend 
to deny ; and the remedy proposed will be found to be entirely effica- 
cious ; but, alas, there is one great obstacle, of a very practical nature, 
in the way of a successful application of it, and what may unques- 
tionably be regarded as the prime cause of this state of things : The 
pecuniary compensation is far too inadequate to induce young men 
and young women to fit themselves for the work, or to enter upon it 
with any view to permanent occupation. 

Nearly all the avenues of business, the more lucrative and — in the 
eyes of the world — more honorable professions ofier to young men 
greater inducements, promise more sure and ample rewards ; and if 
ihey enter upon teaching at all, they do so merely as a temporary 
employment for which they have no special fitness, and certainly 
without any interest in it, regarding it as merely a stepping-stone to 
something else. The wages of common day laborers now-a-days are 
more than those of most male teachers of common schools ; and the 
miserable pittance allowed to female teachers in most schools is far 
less; and any advocate of cheap schools or cheap teachers should 
blush to say in defense of such a system, that women earn more in 
teaching than in any other employment. It makes very Uttle differ- 
ence with many people in many places what the qualifications of the 
teacher are; — the all-important consideration in their minds being 
that he shall work cheap. The following quotation from an old book is 
right to the point : *' It has always been surprising to me, that peo- 
ple in general are more willing to pay their money for anything else 
than for * the one thing needful,' that is, for the education of their 
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children. Their tailor must be a workman ; their carpenter* a work- 
man ; their hair-dresser, a workman ; their hostler, a workman ; but 
the instructor of their children must work cheap !^^ The appropria- 
tions of some towns for the support of schools, as reported in the 
newspapers and committees' reports, is only the paltry sum of $500, 
while it ought to be $5,000, which is only ten times as much ; while 
the results accruing from the superior advantages afforded by a wise 
and judicious expenditure of the $5,000 would be a thousand times 
greater than in the former case. This is no exaggeration. The 
towns can afford it. Indeed, they cannot afford not to do it. Yes, 
afford it far better than they can afford to license rum-shops and other 
nuisances, which both the letter and the spirit of all laws — that are 
laws — prohibit. The full force of the last assertion and especially 
the meaning of the parenthetical clause, we can hardly hope the 
present generation will duly understand or appreciate. 

But, bad as this state of things is, it is far better than some years 
ago. Great progress has been made and is still going on. 

There is every reason for encouragement. Men begin to realize 
more fully than ever before, as we are emerging from this civil war 
of which ignorance is the chief instrumental cause, that education is 
the only safeguard of our liberties ; a sentiment coequal in importance 
with that immortal declaration of the "Father of his Country": 
" The price of liberty is eternal vigilance." Education is here used 
in its broadest sense, including Christian, moral and intellectual edu- 
cation. As the people have grown more wise and magnanimous in 
these respects, the improvement among teachers has fully kept pace ; 
and books also have been greatly improved. But the Grammar books 
have not been correspondingly improved. Now, since these things 
are so, — and who can dispute it? — is it to be wondered at that a 
study of the nature of Grammar especially should be so universally 
unappreciated ? The causes already explained are sufficient of them- 
selves, as no intelligent person will pretend to deny, to produce just 
the results with which we are acquainted. But there is another, 
already asserted, which I have placed myself under obligation to 
prove true. 

If I seem to have said more than is necessary to refute the argu- 
ments of those — few, it is to be hoped, — who discard the use of text- 
books in certain studies, it may hereafter be seen that I have a double 
purpose in view ; and the second is to show, if text-books are so use- 
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fill, how important .that they should be good ones, as well as how 
pernicious is their effect, when relied on by incompetent teachers, if 
they are bad ones. After having exonerated in some measure the 
teacher, we shall be obliged to throw the blame partly on the igno- 
rance, pusillanimity and avarice of the people wherever it e;xists ; but 
mainly upon the books. Space would not permit — if I were able, — 
to lay down in the outset what I consider to be a model text-book ; 
and then to show wherein our books differ from that. It may be easier 
to tear down than to build up ; and I could justly hope to be able at 
least to upset some of the absurb theories and practices that, have been 
insidiously working their way into the books, and worse, into the 
minds and teachings of many good scholars. We have text-books in 
the sciences which are almost perfect models in their way, as geome- 
tries, algebras, etc., — I might except some arithmetics, — readers and 
spellers, philosophies, geographies, Greek and Latin grammars, and 
other text-books in the foreign languages, all, or nearly all, that could 
be desired. But the English grammars by the side of these present 
a sorry picture. Compare critically our English grammars in general 
with those model standard text-books, Schmitz' Latin Grammar, An- 
drews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and later and still better, 
Harkness' Latin Grammar, and then Crosby's and Kiihner's and 
Hadley's Greek Grammars, and what a contrast ! Why should not 
our English grammars be as good as those of foreign languages ? 

I propose to show in what English grammars in general are defec- 
tive ; also, to show that there are other causes than the incompetency 
of authors. In entering upon a field of investigation or criticism so 
extensive, I shall be obliged to state some things in general terms, 
and some in particular ; and if I shall not deem it expedient, consid- 
ering the limits of my space, to prove to the satisfaction of the reader 
some general statements, I trust that the arguments I shall adduce in 
particular cases will be found unanswerable. English grammars in 
general are illogical in general plan and treatment of the subject, 
superficial and deficient inasmuch as they do not present the whole 
truth on some important subjects, incorrect in classification, definitions 
and statement of principles, inconsistent and contradictory both with 
themselves and with each other ; and, as if this were not enough, 
they are presented to us in the cheapest and meanest form of mechani- 
cal execution ; and, to cap the climax of absurdities, if you should 
read Gould Brown's " Grammar of English Grammars," his examples 
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of false syntax, — of which that work of modest title is largdy com- 
posed, — you would think authors of many Fnglish grammars might 
be sadly deficient in the art^ if not in the Bcience of Grammar. Bat 
this last, lest I should seem to be actuated by some lurking prejudices 
of which I profess myself to have been long since entirely divested, I 
do not assert. On this subject consult the work above-mentioned ; I 
think you will find it richer and more complete on that than on any 
other subject, except perhaps prosody. In these two respects this 
book excels all others. 

[To BB CONTINVBD.] 
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STTPEBIHTBNDEirT'S QXTABTHBLT BSFOBT. 

": Opficb of the Supbbintbndbnt, Pboyidbkce, May 6, 1865. 

ih) the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — It is fitting in this sad hour of our nation's grief to endeayor to 
trace out the origin of the dire calamities that haye befallen us, and to ascertain 
what connection they may haye had with a &lse or defectiye system of education. 

At first yiew it has seemed impossible to account for a rebellion so causeless and 
of such fearful magnitude in an age so enlightened as the present — a rebellion un- 
paralleled for fiendish atrocity in the darkest age of the world's history. Pagan 
Greece and Rome would haye shrunk with horror from the sayage barbarity that 
has characterized this treasonable warfare. But a more careful examination into 
the social and ciyil condition of the reyolted States discloses the prime cause of all 
our woes. Slayery, the curse of man, has covered our nation in sack-cloth and filled 
our house with mourning. 

It is this accursed institution that has blighted the fairest portion of our land. 
Its influence is seen and felt in eyery member of the body politic. It has changed 
and modified all the relations of life. It has degraded labor and established an 
indolent and pleasure-seeking aristocracy. It has diyided society into distinct 
classes, separating them by almost impassable barriers, thus rendering uniyersal and 
popular education wholly impracticable. In the training of ^e young, their moral 
nature has been almost entirely ignored, and the culture of the heart and conscience 
sadly neglected. By one class intellectual refinement and courtly etiquette haye 
been regarded among the noblest yirtues. The laws of chiyalry haye often been 
substituted for the laws of God, and the skillfal use of the bowie-knife and the 
reyolyer has been a passport to the best society, and deemed the highest accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman. 

A high moral and Christian culture are utterly impossible amid the abominations 
of slayery. It is but solemn mockery to attempt to inculcate moral precepts when 
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they ate uniyersally Tiolated with impunity. How can children be taught te loye 
their neighbors as themselres, when their neighbors' dearest rights are taken from 
them and trampled in the dust ? 

How can they be taught to do to others as they would that they should do to 
them, when those who teach these sacred truths hold others in cruel bondage, and* 
treat them but little better than the brutes ? How can they be made to understand 
and to feel that without purity, both in heart and in life, there can be no moral 
Tirtue whatever — when the yiolation of erery social tie is ignored, and the yilest 
debaucheries, sanctioned by practice if not by law are constantly before their eyes } 

Had tne youth of the revolted States enjoyed the priviliges of a wise and generous 
culture— had they been taught to fear God, to obey his laws, and to respect all the 
rights of man — had they been trained from early childhood to revere the eternal 
principles of righteousness, justice, and purity — had they been taught to believe that 
the wicked shall not go unpunished, but that sooner or later a righteous retribution 
awaits all evil doers — this most infernal rebellion would never have cursed our land. 

Whilst we deplore the awful scourge that has been brought upon us by the insti- 
tution of slavery, let us now rejoice that this blighting curse is forever removed. 

May we not in this hour of our trial learn a lesson of wisdom which should lead 
us to examine more carefully and rigidly our own system of education ; to ascertain 
whether there may not be incipient evils with which we are threatened. Does not 
the efficiency and excellence of our schools, in the estimation of many, depend more 
tipon the extent and thoroughness of the pupils in the different branches of study than 
upon their pure and elevated character } and are we not in danger of giving too much 
prominence to intellectual culture to the neglect of moral ? / 

If we would shield our youth against the evils with which they are surrounded, 
we must begin in early childhood. It is then truth makes the deepest and most 
indellible impression ; before the poison of bad examples has been infused into the 
heart ; before the understanding has been blinded by prejudice, perverted by false 
opinions or enslaved by skepticism. Unless this precious season is rightly improved, 
we cannot reasonably expect in manhood the mature fruits of patriotism and virtue. 

It is to be feared that we are gradually becoming an irreligious people — that infi- 
delity, skepticism and immorality are increasing on every side — that the elements of 
disorder, anarchy and ruin are gathering their forces for a fearful contest. Our only 
hope, our only safety, is in the redemptive power of education — moral. Christian, 
intellectual education — a perfect and harmonious development of the entire man. 
No narrow or partial culture will suffice. It must be as broad as man's sphere of 
duty. It must not only be a safeguard and shield against all temptations, but it 
must possess a vital power to control the passions and propensities of a fallen nature. 
It must embrace every known duty — social, civil and religious. 

The present age is fraught with peculiar dangers. Many of the evils of war con- 
tinue after the return of peace. A familiarity with the terrible scenes of the battle 
field and the debasing and demoralizing influence of camp life, have a tendency to 
blunt the moral sensibility of our youth by rendering less odious every species of 
wickedness. To guard against this, a new duty is imposed upon all who are entrust- 
ed with the nurture and care of the young. Parents, teachers and the friends of 
humanity should unite in persevering effi}rts to stay the new tide of evil which is 
threatening our land. All the means and agencies that a Divine Providence has 
placed in our hands, to invigorate the intellect and to quicken the sensibilities of the 
heart, should be employed. No higher duty can be conceived. No more responsible 
trust can men assume. 
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There la also danger from another source. Much of the popular and current liter- 
ature of the day, which is being devoured by the young with great avidity, contains 
an insidious poison of impurity and infidelity. This is now vitiating the public 
taste, lowering the high tone of moral purity, and fast corrupting the nation's heart. 

There is another class of publications which are being widely but stealthily circu- 
lated of the very vilest character ; these have a debasing and demoralizing influence 
on the minds of the young which cannot be described. They are furnishing food 
and stimulants for the very worst passions, which are often excited into a whirlwind 
of fury that no human power can restrain. They are sowing broadcast the seeds of 
wickedness, which will as certainly as harvest follows seed -time in the natural world, 
produce a harvest of crime which we must sooner or later reap. 

There have been no marked changes in the general character of our schools since 
my last report. Most of them are Justly entitled to high commendation for the faith- 
ful manner in which both teachers and pupils* have performed their work ; and I 
wish I could add that there were no exceptions to be made ; but I am compelled to 
say that for the lack of interest or skill, or from some other cause, there are schools 
that have not accomplished all that they ought. 

So long as there are teachers who are often late, and who seem anxious to close 
their schools before the regular time, who appoint monitors for their classes while 
they write notes or visit other rooms, we shall be sure to find indififerent schools. 
In no sphere of duty are faithful labor and earnest e£fort more apparent than in the 
school-room. The inexperienced may sometimes be deceived, but the practiced eye 
can detect any defect or irregularity as readily as the skillful mechanic can discover 
the slightest friction in the most perfect machinery. Much valuable time is lost in 
the school by long and tedious attempts to explain what needs no explanation, and 
also by the introduction of many useless rules and regulations in school discipline. 
The fewer and more simple the rules, the better. And those schools are the best 
governed where children are taught mainly to govern themselves. And those are 
usually the best taught whose pupils are instructed to rely most upon their own 
powers. 

The number of pupils legistered the past term is somewhat smaller than usual. 
The principal cause of this diminution Is the removal of Roman Catholic children 
to attend schools of their own denomination. The whole number admitted is 7332. 
In the High School there have been received 259 ; in the Grammar Schools, 1988 ; 
in the Intermediate, 1840 ; in the Primary, 3245. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL LEACH, St^. Public Sehoob, 
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The City Council at a late meeting increased the salary of the Superintendent of 
our city schools $200, making the salary $2,000. We are glad to know that our 
City Fathers are beginning to appreciate the labors of our worthy Superintendent. 
His efforts to make our schools an honor to the city have been untiring and constant, 
and we rejoice that his labors have been successful. 



THE 
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IBTFLITENOE OF PAOAWISM AND CHBISTIANITY OK" ABT. 



The Yaledictory Essay of the ProTidence High School Exhtbition, May 3d, 1865, 
V B*^ )<^8 CLARA T. CHILDB. 

There are longings and aspirations of the human soul that the 
cold realities of this practical world are far from satisfying. Incapa- 
ble of creating, and unaided by the light of Revelation, it deifies the 
aspects and harmonies of nature, filling them with the spirit of life. 
Thus, from the midst of the fair land of Greece, so romantically sit- 
uated, so bountifully favored by nature with beauty and picturesque- 
ness, there sprung up a mythology, the most light, airy, and beautiful 
in its forms that the fantasy and credulity of the people could furnish. 
In these " bubbles and rainbows of human fancy, rising so aimless 
and buoyant with a mere freshness of animal life against a black 
"back-ground of utter and hopeless ignorance as to man's past or 
future," the artist has found a bountiful field upon which to display 
his powers. The country, the belief, would seem to furnish a world 
of thought in which the poet or the artist might revel amid its great- 
est pleasures. We find it so. The poet sings the deeds of the gods 
and goddesses, while by the chisel of the sculptor or the brush of the 
painter they have been immortalized. Venus de Medici, that "statue 
that enchants the world," still stands untouched by time, with its form 
of wondrous beauty, remaining an imperishable monument to the 
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genius of Cleomener, the Athenian. Apollo, " lord of the unerring 
bow," his countenance illumined by a consciousness of triumphant 
power, is seen exulting in his victory over the serpent Python. The 
aged Laocoon still strives in vain to free himself and sons from the 
" coiling strain and gripe and deepening of the dragon's grasp," while 
the terrified mother, who brought down upon herself and oflFspring 
the vengeance of the gods, clasps in her arms her expiring children, 
raising in vain her imploring eyes to the heavens for mercy. 

" To stone the gods have changed her, bnt in vain — 
The sculptor's art has made her breathe again," 

and Niobe, the unhappy parent, lives. The name of Phidias comes 
down to us in connection with the famed Minerva of the Parthenon, 
so beautiful and dignified in her regal wisdom, and with the great 
Olympian Jupiter, whose mandates were once held supreme. These 
are but a few of the great subjects which the fruitful mythology of the 
ancients furnish to art, as materials upon which to develop its heaven- 
born energies. The walls of the lordly Vatican at Rome, of the 
majestic Dameo at Florence, contain numberless specimens of ancient 
beauty and genius, numberless works of delicate grace and massive 
grandeur. The cold statues of marble, the bright glowing canvas 
gratify to the utmost the love of the beautiful. The eye lingers upon 
the forms of faultless shape and beauty, the colors of inimitable shade 
and arrangement, worshipping in silent admiration this great triumph 
of the still and genius of mankind. Yet no higher sentiment is 
awakened, to no nobler part of our being do these works of ancient 
art appeal. The eye is fixed, as by some mighty spell, at their love- 
liness and beauty, the senses are gratified. This is all. 

Farther north, among the wilds of Scandinavia, Iceland, in the vast 
solitudes around him, Nature spoke to the poet in terms in unison 
with the wild beatings of his heart. '' From the midnight gloom of 
groves, the deep-voiced pines answered the deeper-voiced and neigh- 
boring sea. Yet to his ear these were not the voices of dead but of 
living things. Demons rode the ocean like a weary steed, and the 
gigantic pines flapped their sounding wings to smite the spirit of the 
storms." We find not here the graceful lightness of the Grecian 
paganism, but a simple, brave, heavy rusticity. The elements of the 
belief contain a massiveness, a grandeur and a beauty deserving a 
better commemoration than they have received. Yet the artist seems 
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to have shrunk from the task in disttiay, for 'tis only in the Eddas 
that we learn of the giant gods and goddesses. It is only in the vivid 
pictures of the Skalds and Lagas, that we see arise before us the mas- 
sive walls of the great Talhalla. It is only from their lays that we 
learn of the great and powerful Odin ; that we hear the mighty voice 
of Thor, the Thunderer ; the lonely tread of Heinedall, the Watch- 
man, slowly pacing the bounds of Heaven, or- see the flashes of the 
armor of the Talkquiore, the ** Choosers of the Slain." Why has 
Art looked so coldly upon this belief, we ask. The whole mythology 
seems full of incident, picturesqueness and beauty, most striking in its 
impersonations of the visible workings of physical nature, utterly 
devdid of that sensuous imagery of the Greeks, while in all the 
legends can be traced the workings of rare and mighty thought, not 
meriting the neglect it has received. 

The years roll on and a change ensues. The mind of man arises 
from the gloom and darkness in which it was so deeply plunged. 
The glorious, transcendent light of revelation shed its hallowing 
beams over the world, and the soul finds a fit object for its aspirations, 
•an omnipresent God, a Saviour, and Redeemer. Upon the dark and 
gloomy walls of the Catacombs we see drawn, in rude, ungarnished 
figures, the first symbolic pictures of Christianity. It was within 
these subterranean chapels and tombs that the first Christian artists 
drew their primitive sketches, which must ever be interesting as the 
expressive symbols of adherence to their religious faith in defiance of 
the most cruel oppressions and persecutions. Finally Art spreads its 
wings, and, soaring from out the loathsome dungeons, exhibits a purity, 
simplicity and grandeur typical of its future destiny. On the frescoes 
in the paintings of the Sacred Churches are seen the four Evangelists, 
the twelve Apostles still enthroned as depositaries of the Divine Truth. 
Far up above the long, winding aisles they seem to bend, with their 
white robes draped around their forms, with looks of graciousness and- 
love. ' Beside them, side by side, we see the Fathers and Confessors 
of the Church, the palm-sceptered martyrs, glorified and humble 
penitents and virgin patronesses. With devout, tender and melan- 
choly expression, the Christian artist has portrayed the sweet Saint 
Cecilia, patroness of song and music, of which the subject of the 
refrain we may readily conceive to be, '* Thy will, O Lord, not mine, 
be done." Another face gleams forth before us in calm and trusting 
simplicity. It is the countenance of the fair and young St. Agnes. 
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In swift review the various eras of her experience flit before ns. 
see her bearing, with all meekness, persecutions, threatenings 
even death for the sake of her unfaltering love for Christ, stOl 
always remaining faithful unto the end. Full of religious ferr^ 
portrayed the life of another saint, Elizabeth of Hungary, that si 
sad life, so full of spiritual peace, quiet and joy, so replete with | 
ward agony and suffering. She appears now ministering to the | 
and helpless, t6 the leper boy, to the diseased beggar ; now seen h^ 
ing to her husband's view the folds of her robe containing three : 
and white roses so miraculously produced. Here was a life of holiness' 

Other forms shine out from beneath the hands of the earnest, grave 
old masters transcending all the others in their glory. They are those 
of the Virgin Mother and her Divine Son. In all their different 
phases we find them delineated in their holy lives while upon this 
earth, presenting for us eternal examples of Divine mercy and good- 
ness. 

Slowly the different forms and features pass, a saddehing train, 
before our imaginations. More slowly yet they go. What see we 
as they glide before us ? In Grecian art we see the personification of 
beauty the chief and almost exclusive object, a ruling passion, the ob- 
ject of their religious idolatry, an end to which everything else was 
sacrificed. In Italian, Christian art-beauty is a subordinate element ; « 
let one who doubts gaze upon the wan, attenuated forms and features 
of the pious monks and hermits, or the faces of those holy saints and 
martyrs, so full of intense pain and suffering, so devoid of external 
beauty. Grecian works are utterly without spiritual aspiration or 
life, they exhibit passionless perfection and repose, while in the other 
is seen the existence and workings of a soul. ^^ It is the apotheosis of 
the moral sentiments colored by the passions and sufferings of the 
times." Look upon a Venus, the ancient goddess of love and beau^, 
then upon a Madonna, in whom the '^ gladness of accomplished pron 
ises and sorrow of the sword-pierced heart are gathered into one) 
human lamp of ineffable love." Look upon a Jupiter, the supreme 
deity of the Grecian nation, then upon our Ecce Homo, with its 
heaven-turned glances of forgiveness and love from beneath the pierc- 
ing crown of thorns, and say as your feelings change, as they nmat 
change, which furnishes the best, the holiest subject for art. Wo 
feel as we gaze that *' no mass nor might, nor beauty of execution 
can outweigh one grain or fragment of pure reverential thought." 
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Lnclent art never teaches me deep or holy lesson, never touches with 
|e, never prompts to devotion. With Christian art the heart is 
to its very depths, the soul is moved with strong, irresistible 
mighty impulses, while the purest, noblest and holiest feelings 
Eiroused within us. As we gaze, our hearts are in Heaven with 
[ souls of those heavenly forms portrayed before us. It stands 
ke in its native majesty and holiness, a sacred art, a holy of holies, 
speaking in ever-sounding tones to the listening multitudes, like the 
voice of the mighty prophets. Its voice will still go on through count- 
less ages yet to come, onward still and onward, teaching them the 
same pure lesson of Divinity that it has taught us. Our hearts truly 
sympathize with that great artist who says of Christian art, " This is 
the sculpture, this the painting for Eternity ! " 



IiAUS DSO! 

On hearing the Bells ring for the GonBtitutional Amendment Abolishing Slavery in the United States. 

BY JOHN Q. WHITTIEE. 



It is done ! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 

Send the tidines up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel, 
How the great guns peal and peal, 

Fling the joy from town to town ! 



Did we dare 

In our agony of prayer 
Ask for more than He has done ? 

When was ever His right hand 

Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun ! 



Ring bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 

Of the burial-hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
King for every listening ear 

Of Eternity and Time ! 



How they pale. 
Ancient myth, and song, and tale, 

In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 

And the wrath of man is praise ! 



Let us kneel ; 
God's own voice is in that peel^ 

And this spot is holy ground, 
Lord forgive us ! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see. 

That our ears have heard the sound ! 



Blotted out ! 
All within and all about 

Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 

On the dead and buried sin ! 



For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad ; 
In the earthquake He has spoken ; 

He has smitten with His thunder 

The iron wall asunder, 
And the gates of brass are broken ! 



It is done ! 
In the circuit of the sun 

Shall the sound thereof go forth, 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 

Ic shall belt with joy the earth ! 



Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song. 
Sing with Miriam by the sea ; 
He has cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
ed gloriously ! 




Ring and swing 
Bells of joy ! on morning's wing 

Send the song of praise abroad ; 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nation that He reigns, 

Who alone is Lord and Qod ! 
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From the Illinoii Teacher. 
HISTOBT Iir BOHOOIiS.* 

History is fall of its lessons. '^ The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be ; and that which is done is that which shall be 
done ; and there is no new thing under the sun." A most accom- 
plished writer of history declares that the record of the past, however 
completely mastered, can be comprehended by him only who studies 
it in the light of the present. This course marks the true historian, 
and distinguishes him from the mere antiquarian. So, too, the pres- 
ent is understood only as it is viewed in the light of the past. Men 
and nations pass away ; principles live ever. Like causes produce 
like results. The actors and the stage may be changed, but the 
drama, be it tragedy or comedy, is ever repeated. Take a story of 
old Greece ,or Rome, change the names of men and places, and how 
wonderfully is it like a story of modern time ! 

The first lesson, then, that we learn from history is that it is both 
external and internal, — it has a body and a spirit. The outward 
manifestations — its wars, its dynasties, its architecture, its engineer- 
ing — are its body. They are only the expression of its thought, its 
spirit. It is a mistake, then, when the pen of the historian, or the 
mind of his reader, has these things for its only or chief subject. Has 
not this mistake been frequently — yes, generally — made? How 
often, and how truly, is it said that History tells only of kings and of 
their wars ! It seems to me that Gibbon had a very low estimate of 
his profession, when he wrote of the reign of Antoninus Pius that 
** It is marked by the rare advantage of furnishing few materials for 
history ; which is, indeed, little more than a record of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind." 

As the soul is more valuable than the body, — which is, or ought to 
be, only its expression or instrumAt, — so the great economical, social, 
political and religious opinions and questions which have possessed 
and agitated the minds of men at any point are more important, can 
we but grasp them, than the actions or institutions which they pro- 
duced. They do not, however, lie upon the surface, — they are less 



* AhEssat, by Prof. 1^. C. Hewett. Read before the Illinois State Teachers' Abso- 
ciatioD, at Monmoath, December 29th, 1S64. Published by request of the Association. 
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tangible ; indeed, it will often happen that we can learn nothing of 
them except through their outward manifestation. The oak is the 
expression of subtle forces which are working all about us night and 
day, how mightily, and yet how silently ! Still, to study the laws 
and philosopliy of vegetable growth is a deeper and nobler pursuit 
than mere " botanizing ". And, if we should fortunately become 
familiar with one of those subtle principles, it will help us to explain, 
and remember, more facts than we can learn in a whole summer. 

I think history also teaches that honesty, justice, patriotism, philan- 
thropy, truth, — in short, what we call the right, — is always really 
successful ' in the bng run '. Carlyle says : " Give a thing time ; if 
it can succeed, it is a right thing." The proverb that ' Honesty is 
the best policy ' expresses a belief in the same proposition. Bryant's 
declaration : 

" Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers." 

is prophecy, — as the true poet's words often are, — and not mere 
sound. Humanity has a capacity to see, and a disposition to exalt 
and reverence, truth and rectitude, when it can look with eyes un- 
clouded by the selfishness and prejudice of the present. Hence, 
nothing is more true than the proverb " Vox popuK vox I)eV\ if we 
take the voice of the people for all time, while nothing is likely to be 
more false at any given moment. 

Now, if it is true that history justifies the belief that noble aims 
and straight-forward measures succeed better than selfish aims and 
crooked ways ; that honesty, sincerity and integrity are more likely 
to win than chicanery, injustice, and fraud ; nothing can be more im- 
portant than that this belief should be a living faith, especially in 
these times, when so many seem to think that the schemes of the 
selfish and shrewd commonly triumph over the purposes of the just. 
Let us* see if history will allow us to believe that the world's am- 
bitious warriors and butchers of their kind succeeded. We will instance 
the four greatest warriors, perhaps, of all time. When Alexander, 
the pretended son of Jupiter, after his meteor-like career, was about 
to sink a victim to his vices, and, foreseeing with his keen eye how 
his mighty empire would crumble in blood, exclaimed, '' Give my 
kingdqm to the worthiest," did he feel that he had succeeded? His 
fabled grief for more worlds to conquer is not to be compared to his 
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real grief in his dying hour. Did Hannibal die in triumph, when, 
*'on the lonely hill" in Bithynia, the foot of the hated conqueror on 
the neck of Carthage, he accomplished the vow of his early youth ? 
When Caesar fell at the foot of his great rival's statue, pierced with 
assassins' daggers, and the more poignant grief of violated friendship, 
was it a sue cessful close of his unrivaled career ? Napoleon's spirit 
passed away in exile and in storm, on the barren isle, far distant from 
France, on whose throne sat the Bourbon. And, to-day, the blood 
of repudiated Josephine, and not that of Napoleon, flows in the veins 
of the Emperor of the French. Compare the end of any one of 
these great men with that of our own Washington, and tell me which 
succeeded, — ambition, talent, selfishness, and pride, or patriotism, 
integrity, philanthropy, and modesty. True, you may show fiom 
history that good followed from the actions of these men: so did 
good follow the treason of Judas Iscariot, and so will it follow the al- 
most equal treason of Jeff. Davis. The question is. Did they succeed 
in what they attempted ? Compare the upright, benevolent, success- 
ful Amos Lawrence with the miserable trickster Barnum, and see the 
same great truth illustrated in their attempts to get rich. 

Again, history teaches that humanity, with all its crimes and mis- 
fortunes, is growing better, nobler, and happier. Three thousand 
years ago, the wise man said, " Say not thou What is the cause that 
the former days were better than these ? for thou dost enquire wisely 
concerning this." I do not see how any one who compares the most 
civilized and highly-polished communities of antiquity with those of 
only moderate enlightenment in the present can doubt the truth I 
have stated above. Look at their blood-thirstiness, slavery, licentious- 
ness, and general lack of all philanthropy, and see how they appear 
beside churches, schools, hospitals, and the multiplied schemes of 
active benevolence in our time. And are we not rapidly progressing 
in this direction ? How long is it since the slave-trade became dis- 
honorable ? Even good John Newton, according to Macaulay, went 
on a Guinea voyage after slaves, armed both with prayer-books and 
hand-cuffs ! Perhaps nothing more surely indicates the progress we 
speak of than the modem improvement in literature. Hillard says: 
" The purification of literature is the sign of a higher moral stand- 
ard "; and how much of the comparatively pure pages of Shakspeare 
needs to be emended, that it may not grate on modern ears ! Do 
you remind me of our own ppisonous novels, and of the deadly war 
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we are now waging ? I do not claim that we have reached the Mil- 
lenium. But, I ask when before was vile literature written or read 
only by the vile ? When before did the Sanitary and Christian Com- 
missions accompany armies, ministering both to the material and 
spiritual wants of friend and foe alike ? When before, in the world's 
history, in the midst of a war like ours, was money poured out like 
water, to build hospitals, to found asylums, to spread education and 
religion universally even to the millions of poor degraded freedmen ? 
When before was slavery condemned by every civilized nation on the 
face of the earth ? *' The world does move " in the direction of right- 
eousness and truth. It is a day of bright hope for 

" The generatioDfl 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great mjsterioas darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be." 

[To BB Continued.] 



A TAIiE WITH MY B07S OST MSANNSSS. 



Boys, you may lay aside your books. I wish to have a bit of a talk 
with you. All ready? As I entered the school-house to-day, I 
heard one of you say, " ThaVs mean /" I didn't stop to inquire what 
it was that was thought to be " mean," but I said to myself, " Some 
boys will do mean things ; and some boys are quick to detecj^ mean- 
ness." Now I have been thinking that it might be a good thing to 
talk over with you some of the ways in which meanness may be 
shown in school. Possibly you and I may not quite agree in our 
estimate of what is done. And yet I believe that in most cases we 
shall hold the same opinion. I take it for granted that no one of you 
would like to have me, or any one else, consider him a mean boy ; 
but as a person is judged by his acts, that epithet justly belongs, of 
course, to eveiy one whose acts are mean. Do you agree to that ? 
You do ? Well, then, I will suppose a few cases. 

Suppose that, relying upon your honor, I leave the room, and in 
my absence you are disorderly, doing things that you would not do in 
my presence. I call that mean, because it violates the confidence 
placed in you, and because it shows cowardice. Acts speak as loudly 
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as words. Did you ever stop to think what is said by the boy who 
takes advantage of my absence to do wrong ? What is it f I'll tell 
you. He says just this, *' Tm a mean lay. I am here on my honor, 
I know ; but I don't care. I'm going to have a good time, though it 
is mean. School-mates, you are at liberty to set me down as mean,^^ 
That is what his acts plainly declare. Do you agree with me in 
this case ? Very well. You can't be too careful in making your 
actions conform to your opinions. 

Suppose that a boy pretends to be studying a lesson, when, in fact, 
he is reading a story-book which he has concealed in his text-book. 
. Shall we call that a mean thing ? How many say yes ? All. I am 
glad to see that in this case also we agree. But what makes the 
meanness here. Deception ? Agreed ; only I should use the stronger 
word, lying ; because when a boy has a study-book open before him, 
and appears to be at work, he says to his teacher as distinctly as words 
can say, " I am studying my lesson." If, on the contrary, he is 
wasting his time over a story, he lies^ and consequently he is guilty 
of a wickedly mean act. As you value your character, avoid such 
falsehoods as carefully as you would any other kind. 

Suppose a case which is very common in schools : that a boy whose 
lesson is not perfectly learned stealthily looks into his book during the 
recitations, in order that he may be able to recite better than he 
otherwise could, and thus obtain a- high mark. I stamp that also 
with the brand mean. Do you ask why ? Because it is a species of 
swindling. It is attempting to gain credit on false pretences. It is 
pretending to know what he doesn't know. It is doing injustice to 
honorable classmates, who scorn to rise, or attempt to rise in rank, by 
dishonest means. Therefore, don't open your book behind your 
neighbor's back, or under your desk, or anywhere else, for the sake 
of finding out what you think will come to you. It's mean. Don't 
do it. 

Again : suppose that some mischief has been done about the school- 
house. A desk, or a bench, or a window, for example, has been 
broken. I inquire for the one who, purposely or accidentally, did the 
damage. Now that one, if he doesn't acknowledge the deed, suflFers 
suspicion to fall, perhaps, upon an innocent schoolmate, and displays 
moral cowardice on his own part ; and therefore he, too, must be 
placed among the mean boys. It is the best way, boys, always to do 
right as nearly as possible ; but when you have, from any cause, done 
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wrong, it IS wise and manly to confess the wrong, and rectify it so far 
as you can. Not to do this is to be a coward, — a being that all men 
despise. 

Suppose that your teachers are laboring faithfully in your behalf; 
that day by day they are patiently endeavoring to interest and instruct 
you, to explain what is difficult, to cultivate your intellectual and 
moral faculties, and thus to fit you for living useful, successful, and 
happy lives ; and suppose that some boy, thoughtless of his own good, 
and destitute of all gratitude to those who are toiling with fidelity for 
his welfare, is guilty of causing trouble to those teachers by inatten- 
tion, by playing, by lounging, in short, by doing anything that hinders 
them in the discharge of their difficult duties. Do you think it 
severe to call such a boy a mean boy ? Is not ingratitude always 
mean ? And is not that boy ungrateful who, for the labor bestowed 
upon him by his teacher, gives them in return nothing but trouble 
and anxiety ? Is he not like the dog in the manger, neither willing 
to accept intellectual food himself, nor to sufier his classmates to re- 
ceive it, as but for him they might ? Yes, boys, we who are teachers 
will do all we can for your welfare, but I beg of you don't be so mean 
as to reward us with ingratitude. Help us by your good deportment, 
and you will thus help yourselves. 

I see that the clock says it is time to dismiss. There are other 
matters that I intended to speak of; but I fear that you may call it 
mean to be kept after regular hours. You may go, therefore ; but 
first tell me what is the lesson you have learned from this talk. BonH 
he mean. Yes, that's it. Don't forget it. 



Patience. — Said one to Mrs. Wesley, " How can you have the 
patience to teach the same thing twenty times over to your child ? " 
" Why," said she, *' if I had said it only nineteen times and given 
over, I should have lost all my labor. It was the twentieth time that 
fixed it." 



The popular illusion that an inferior teacher is good enough for the 
beginning, is productive of much evil. No teacher is good Enough 
for beginners but the best. 
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• QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QXTEBTIOITB 
Submitted to Oandidates for Admission to High School, FcoYidenoe, May, 1866. 

HBNTAL A&ITHMBTIC. 

1. If I of the sum received for goods is gain ; what is the gain per cent. ? 

2. A can do one-sixth of a piece of work in a day, B can do I of it in a daj, 
and C can do one-ninth of it in a day, in what time can they all together do it ? 

3. A mer(^hant sold one-fifth of his goods at an advance of 10 per cent., | at a 
loss of 6 per cent. ; how must he sell the remainder to gain 12 per cent, on the 
whole ? 

4. A farmer has his sheep in four pastures. In the first pature he has ^ of his 
flock, in the second he has one-fifth of his flock, in the third he has one-sixth of his 
flock, in the fourth he has 45 sheep ; how many sheep had he in all ? 

5. A man being asked the time of day, answered that one-sixth of the time past 
noon was equal to i of the time to midnight ; what was the time ? 

6. When gold sells for 31i per cent, advance, how much can be bought with 
$150 in current bank bills ? 

7. A farmer being asked how many sheep he had, answered that if be had as 
many more, one-half as many more, one-fifth as many more, and 12 sheep, he would 
have three times his present number. How many had he i 

8. If rice be bought for 8i cents per pound and sold for 10 cents a pound, what 
is gained per cent. } 

9. What is the gain or loss per cent, when goods are sold for fourteen- fifteenths 
of their cost } 

10. A, after spending i of his money and i of the remainder lacking 10 dollars, 
had $60 left. How much had he at first ? 

WBITTBN ABTHKBTIC. 

7i .063i 

1. Divide by . 

.003 6-8 

2. Multiply eight hundred and seven ten-thousandths by two hundred and fifty- 
six hundred-thousandths. 

8. A city collector has 5 per cent, for collecting taxes ; he pays into the treasury 
$8600. What was the whole sum collected ? 

4. A man sold a horse and chaise for $350 ; i of the price of the horse was equal 
to i of the price of the chaise. What was the price of each ? 

5. What is the difference between the bank discount and the true discount on a 
note for $800, due in 90 days } 

6. A bought fiour for $9 a barrel, for which he asked 20 per cent, more than it 
cost him ; but he was obliged to sell it for 10 per cent, less than he asked. What 
did he sell it for } 

7. A merchant bought a quantity of molasses ; he lost one-sixth by leakage, and 
sold the remainder at an advance of 30 per cent, of its cost. What per cent, did he 
gain or lose on the investment ? 
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8* What must be asked for goods which cost $100 that 20 per cent, may be 
gained on the cost, and yet a reduction of 10 per cent, may be made from the asking 
price ? • 

9. A merchant received $1648, to purchase flour. He is paid 3 per cent, on the 
money expended. How many bbls. of flour could he purchase at $8 a barrel \ 

10. In a triangle the hypothenuse is 5 inphes longer than the base, and the per- 
pendicular is twice the difference between the base and hypothenuse. What is the 
length of the hypothenuse ? 

GBAMMAB. 

1. Write the plural of grotto, octavo, money, glory, genius, basis, focus, stratum, 
stamen, and B. ^ 

2. Write the possessive case of Adams, Charles, James, Spence, Miis, 

3. Give the rules for the comparison of adjectives, and compare evil, much, late, 
fore, old, 

4. State the difference between a transitive and intransitive verb. 

^ 5. Write the principal parts of the following verbs : bid, chide, cling, clothe, 
drink, heave, lade (to load), shrink, strike, work, 

6. Correct the following sentence and parse the words in italics : Those which 
seek wisdom will certainly /nrf her. 

7. Parse the words in italics : The school is about to begin ; and as a pupil 1 
must obey my teacher. 

8. Analyze the following sentence, and parse the words in italics : Most men 
know what they hate ; few, what they love. 

9. Correct the following sentences, and parse the words in italics : 
What is the reason of the teacher dismissing school so early } 

1 remember it being done. 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
His arguments were exceeding clear. 
He that is diligent you should commend. 
10. Whom do men say that I am ? 
Who was the money paid to ? 
He has drank too much. 
I done my sums first. 
The ship lays in the harbor. 

OEOORAFHT, 

1. Name the principal rivers that flow into the Pacific Ocean. 

2. Name the bays on the Atlantic, beginning on the north. 

3. Name the western branches of the Mississippi river, beginning on the south. 

4. Name and describe the rivers of Prance. 

5. Name the principal rivers of South America. 

6. What mountains in Soutn America } 

7. What rivers flow into the White Sea ? 

8. What rivers flow into the Black Sea } 

9. What are the principal rivers in Africa ? 

10. Locate and describe Atlanta, Raleigh, Marseilles, CalouUa, Amsterdam, Dantzie, 
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HI8T0BT. 

1. Giye an account of the discoTeries of BeSoto. 

2. Name the principal CTents in the history of the Puritans. • 

3. Give an account of King Philip's War, and the causes which led to it. 

4. Give an account of the settlement of New York. 

d. Give an account of the settlement of Pennsylvania, and a brief notice of 
William Penn. 

6. Describe the battle of Quebec, between Wolf and Montcalm. 

7. Describe the battle of White Plain. 

8. Give an account of the retreat of Washington through New Jersey. 

9. Name the principal events in 1777 and 1778. 

10. Name the piipcipal events in 1781, and give an account of the surrender of 
Comwallia. 

WORDS FOB SPELLIKQ. 

Accede, supersede, prejudice, mortise, franchise, authorize, advertise, theorize, 
parole, moralize, rueful, obtuse, traduce, expanse, noticeable, receptacle, conventicle, 
follicle, physical, autocracy, hypocrisy, malmsey, perfidy, dissociate, licentiate, 
rarefy, clarify, tranquillity, inflammable, cylinder, syllable, rhubarb, archetype, 
chrysolite, scintillate, cynosure, inelegant, cartilage, ineligible, ipecacuanha, syzygy, 
feud, newt, mimicking, verdigris, ferret, murrain, phylactery. — 50. 



FEBCENTAQE OF COBBECT AKSWEBS. 

The number of pupils examined for the High School was one hundred and twenty, 
all of whom were admitted. The average percentage of all the pupils examined on 
the above questions was as follows : 



Grammar 78.8 per cent. 

Mental Arithmetic 80.2 " " 

Written Arithmetic 80,7 " " 



History 70.5 per cent. 

SpeUing 88.6 " " 

Geography 78.6 " " 



Total averge in all of the studies 78.7 per cent. 



QUBBTIONB ON THE THEOBT AND FBACTIOE OF TEAOHINa-. 
[Continued Jrom page 117, May number.] 

RECITATIONS — continued. 

What are some of the objections to the common method of permitting pupils to 
recite consecutively or by turn } In what recitations may this method be somtimes 
used to advantage ? What is your opinion of the system of plaee-taking or « going 
up " in classes ? 

What are the advantages of the method of calling upon pupils promiscuously or 
without reference to the order in which they stand to recite } Into what errors is a 
teacher liable to fall who uses this method ? How may each of these errors be 
avoided ? 

What do you understand by the '< concert method" of reciting^ What are the 
objections to this method ? When may it be used with advantage ? 

What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of the method of propound- 
ing questions to the entire class, and requiring those who think they can answer cor- 
rectly to raise the hand ? When may this plan be used with advantage } 
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Which of the above methods of calling upon pupils to recite do you regard the 
most thorough and satisfactory ? What is the advantage of using different methods ? 
What position do you prefer to have your pupils take when reciting ? What is your 
method of calling out and dismissing your classes ? 

BEYIEW8 AND E1(AMINATI0N8. 

What are the advantages of always reviewing the preceding lesson } How would 
you conduct such a review ? What is the advantage of dividing a text-book into 
parts, and reviewing thoroughly each part before advancing to the one next succeed- 
ing ? Why should the results of such a review be tested by a thorough examina- 
tion ? What is the advantage of subjecting your own classes to frequent thorough 
examinations or tests } What is the most satisfactory method of examining advanced 
classes } What would be your method of conducting an examination in reading ? 

INCENTnrES TO STUDY. 

What is the usual brgument in favor of the practice of offering prizes as an incen- 
tive to study ? What are the usual objections urged against it ? What is your 
opinion of the practice ? Why are rewards bestowed without previous promise, less 
objectionable than prizes ? 

What are the usual arguments for and against the system of *' merit-marks " ? 
What is your opinion of this system } 

What is your opinion of the practice of keeping an accurate record of the ckarae^ 
ter of each pupil's recitations } What system of marking recitations (if any) do you 
use, and what use do you make of the class-record ? State what you regard some 
of the abuses of class-records. 

To what extent is it proper to cultivate a spirit of emulation among pupils ? 
What are some of the evil effects of an excessive appeal to this feeling ? 

When may the fear of punishment be made an incentive to study ? Which is the 
less evil, lessons learned from fear of punishment, or lessons neglected ? Why ? Is 
it ever proper to resort to corporal punishment to secure the preparation of lessons } 
Give a reason for your answer. 

Why is it never proper for a teacher to resort to the open ridicule of a dull pupil ? 
What is the usual result of such treatment ? Under what circumstances do you 
think ridicule may be a proper incentive to study ? 

What is the usual effect of commending a pupil who dods not deserve it ? What 
is the result of constantly praising and putting forward a few bright scholars? 
Why should a teacher be quick to perceive and prompt to commend the faithful 
efforts of a dull pupil ? 

Which of two classes of motives equally effective in securing study should the 
teacher use, the higher or the lower ? Why } What do you regard the highest mo- 
tives that can be successfully used as incentives to study ? What is your opinion of 
the practice of detaining pupils after school to prepare or recite neglected lessons ? 

SCHOOL GOVEBNXENT. 

Why should self-government on the part of the pupil be t]ie ultimate object of 
school government ? Why is it important that all our youth form the habit of cheer- 
ful and prompt obedience to rightful authority ? Which of two teachers is the better 
disciplinarian, the one that secures right conduct in the pupil by causing him freely 
to choose it, or the one that necessitates good conduct by outward restraint } Why 
may the outward control of the teacher be necessary as a means of securing self« 
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control on the part of the pnpil } Why are cheerful obedience and good order 
necessary in every school ? 

How do you explain the fact that some teachers govern easily without resorting 
to corporal punishment, while others depend largely upon such punishment to sus- 
tain their authority ? Why may the same methods of school government be used 
by different teachers with opposite results ? Which do you deem the more impor- 
tant, the teacher's personal character or the measures he uses ? 

Name some of the more important qualifications of a successful disciplinarian ? 
Why is an accurate and thorough knowledge of the branches taught, an important 
aid in school government r Why does a slavish use of the text-book in hearing 
recitations increase the difficulty of securing good order } Why does skill in teach • 
ing render government less difficult ? What relation does thorough instruction sus- 
tain to efficient discipline } 

How do you explain the fact that the higher and more uniform the standard of 
school order, the easier it is to sustain it } Which is usually the more effective, the 
certainty of a mild correction for misconduct or the possibility of severe chastise- 
ment ? What is your opinion of the practice of trying to govern a school by spas- 
modic efforts ? 

Why is it important that the teacher be able to detect mischief in its incipient 
form i Why should this be done without evincing a suspicious disposition ? What 
qualifications on the part of the teacher does this require? 

Why should the teacher never permit the faults of his pupils to create an unfriend- 
ly feeling toward them ? What pupils, if any, should the teacher make his pets, 
those who are most lovable or those who most ruied his love } Why ? Why should 
the teacher manifest confidence in his pupils } Under what circumstances may such 
confidence be withheld ? 

What is your method of regulating «• whispering" ? What do you think of the 
propriety of positively forbidding whispering, and prescribing a definite punishment 
for each offence ? 

What course would you pursue to detect the author of a serious school offence? 
What is your opinion of the propriety of requiring pupils to inform upon each 
other ? What do you think of the practice of keeping a daily record of the com- 
munications and general conduct of your pupils ? What is your opinion of the 
'* self- reporting system " ? What difference should be made in correcting offences 
owned by the pupil and those that arc detected ? 

Why should the teacher be careful not to transcend his authority in school gov- 
ernment } What is the extent of the teacher's jurisdiction over his pupils in going 
to and from school ? ^ 

PUNISHMENTS. 

What are the objects of punishment ? In humane governments, the abuse of a 
privilege is followed by its forfeiture. How far can this same principle be carried 
out in school government } Why is such a natural punishment usually more effica- 
cious than an arbitrary punishment } What would be a natural punishment for 
tardiness ? For injuries to school properties ? For profane or vulgar language upon 
the play-grounds i For whispering with a seatmate ? What is your opinion of the 
propriety of depriving idle or disorderly pupils of their recesses? 

Why is it not proper for a teacher to resort to such punishments as are designed 
to decade a pupil ? What is your opinion of •< dunce caps " and •• dunce stools " ? 
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What is your opinion of the propriety of inflicting personal indignities upon a papil 
by palling his ears or hair, boxing his ears, snapping his forehead, etc. ? Why 
should the head be exempted from penal Tiolence ? What is your opinion of a 
teacher who applies such epithets as "numskull," " dunce," ** blockhead," etc., to 
his pupils ? Why should a teacher never make a remark reflecting apon the parents 
of a pupil ? 

Under what circumstances do you think it right to inflipt corporal punishment } 

' Should such punishment be inflicted privately or before the school ? Why ? Why, 

as a general rule, is it better to administer severe reproof privately r,han publicly ? 

Why should whips not be kept in sight in the school-room ? In what temper and 

spirit should the teacher inflict punishment } 

MORAL TRAINING. 

What relation does proper moral instruction or training sustain to school govern- 
ment ? How far is the teacher responsible for the moral training of his pupils ^ 
What are some of the qualifications essential for success in moral training ? What 
importance do you attach to the purity and integrity of the teacher's own life and 
conduct ? 

What is the best method of imparting moral instruction in our schools ? How 
may lessons illustrating and enforcing the duty of obedience, truthfulness, honesty, 
self-denial, etc., best be given ? How often should such lessons occur ? What use 
should be made of the Bible in our schools ? 

Why should the teacher in his entire treatment of his pupils be rigidly honest } 
What is your opmion of the honesty of the practice of calling only upon the best 
pupils in public examinations, or of so assorting the questions that no ikilurds may 
occur ? How, in your opinion, may a public examination bf honestly conducted } 
To what extent do you think a teacher should expose publicly pupils detected in 
falsehood } What course do you take to cultivate truthfulness in your pupils ? 

CITIZENSHIP. 

What is your opinion of the importance of instructing our youth in their duties 
and obligations as citizens ? How can such instruction best be imparted ? How 
may a deeper reverence for law and rightful authority be cultivated ? Why should 
the sanctity of a civil oath be impressed upon all ? How may the pupils in our 
common schools best be instructed in American history ? 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

What mental faculties are first developed ? What is the natural order In which 
the other faculties are developed? In what respect should primary methods of 
instruction differ from adult methods ? Why should primary instruction deal largely 
with concrete knowledge ? Why should we teach little children ideas before the 
words that represent them ? Processes before rules ? 

What do you understand by ** object lessons " } How may a child be taught on 
the principles 6i object teaching to count and to add numbers ! Why should the 
child's first lessons in geography be given orally rather than from books } Should 
these lessons relate to the world as a whole, or to facts within the child's observation ? 

What book-lessons should, as a general rule, be assigned to children under eight 
years of age } Why should oral instruction be made prominent in teaching young 
pupils ? What lessons should be given orally } What slate exercises should be 
daily provided for } Why should drawing receive daily attention ? 
3 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



AMSBIOAN ISrSTITU'TE OF INSTBUOTIOir. 

Thb Annual SesBion of the American Institute of Instruction will be held in 
Nbw Haybn, Conn., Aug. 15, 16 and 17. 



NATIONAI. TEACHEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Habrisbubo, Fbnn., Aug. 8, 
9 and 10. 



PEBSONAIi. 

Wh. a. Mowbt, Esq., is the editor of the main body of this journal for July. 

Mb. Howabd has resigned the Principalship of the Grammar School in Pawtucket. 

1. F. Cadt, Esq., Principal of the Warren High School, has mychased a lot of 
land in Barrington, in a fine locality, and it is not a secret to us that he intends to 
build a residence upon it at some future day. The rest of his plans in coneotion 
with the matter we'll not communicate without special permission. Success to you, 
excellent friend, in your fanning enterprise. We'll be with you by and by. 

Miss Hattib Oabdnbb, of Warren, first Assistant in the Wanen High School, 
resigned her position at the close of the last term. The testimonials which she bore 
away with her in the form of presents from her pupils were a sufficient CTidence of 
her popularity and success as a teacher. We regret to lose so excellent a teacher as 
Miss Gardner from our ranks. 

Mb. Samuel Thubbeb, who has been for the past two years the successful teacher 
of the Classical Department of the Providence High School, has resigned his situation. 
We regret to lose so able and faithful an instructor from the ranks of our profession. 
He has our best wishes for * his success in the new field of scientific labor to which 
he has been called. He goes to Idaho as director of a mining company, for which 
position his energy and scientific research eminently qualify him. 

F. B. Snow, Esq., the very efficient Principal of the Bridgham School, and one of 
the resident editors of T»b Schooucabteb, has resignjed his labors in connection 
with this journal on account of poor health. He laid aside for awhile the labors of 
the school-room, and Is not yet able to resume tbem altogether. We regret to lose 
io popular a worker from our editorial corps. Take a long vacation, friend Snow, 
among the mountains or by the sea, and if fine air and pleasant recreation have 
health and strength for any, we most heartily hope tiiat you will be among the first 
p} ^d them. 
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EDITOBIAIi CHANGES. 

At a meeting of the Editors of the R. I. Schoolmastee, held at the rooms of 
Messrs. Mowry and Goff, the resignation of Mr. F. B. Snow, as onte of the Resident 
Editors was accepted, and Mr. J. M. Boss, of the Lonsdale High School, and Mr. T. 
W. Blcknell, of the Arnold Street Grammar School, Providence, were elected as 
associates with Mr. DeMunn. Mr. A. J. Manchester, of the Prospect Street Gram- 
mar School, Providence, still retains an active^ siletit partnership in the editorial 
corps of The Schoolmaster. The financial department is under the charge of N. 
W. DeMunn, the literary and editorial departments are under the charge of ^. M. 
Ross and T. W. Bicknell, and A. J. Manchester provides for the department of 
school examinations. 



A short time since a would-be teacher applied for a school, who, upon examina- 
tion, could not repeat the multiplication table, and who defined a transitive verb as 
one who does something, and an intransitive verb as one who does nothing. 



The May number of the Mass, Teacher, besides other interesting matter, contains 
an excellent article by Lowell Mason, Esq., on Music as a School Study. 

We have received the May numbers of the American Educational Monthly and the 
Iowa Inai^fptor and School Journal. 



^"H. W. Ellswoeth, Copy Book Publisher, New York, has removed from 817 
and 819 to 809 Broadway. 



Hbee and Theee. — The words creek, (meaning a small river,) dipper, (meaning 
a ladle.) a pail, and pitcher, are all Americanisms. In England they say ** a bucket 
of water," not ** a pail of water" ; instead of ** a pitcher of water," they make use 
of "jug of water," or «* decanter of water." Throughout Europe, except among 
the lowest classes, water is brought on the table in decanters. They are regarded as 
not so liable to admit dust as ** jugs or pitchers," and as possessing the advantages 
of enabling a person to see whether the water in them is clean. Though not alto- 
gether appropos, let us here state that an Englishman never says, ** What time is it ? " 
but always employs the query, «* What o'clock is it ? " 



A View at the Foundations ; or. First Causes of Character, as Operative Before 
Birth, from Hereditary and Spiritual Sources. Being a Treatise on the Original 
Structure of the Human Soul as determined by Pre-natal Conditions in the 
Parentage and Ancestry, and how far we can Direct and Control them. By 
Woodbury M. Fernald. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
We have been delighted with the perusal of the above volume. If the truths 
which are here brought out so clearly to the view of the reader were better under- 
stood, much of the misery of this world would be avoided. We commend the 
perusal to parents. 
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RESIDENT editors' DEPARTMENT. 



Wb are sure that many of our subscribers will thank us for inserting the following gen- 
eral explanation of the ** Clock Question," which we take from Eaton's Higher Arithme- 
tic. We haye not seen in any other work an attempt even at an explanation. Those 
who have not examined Eaton*s Arithmetic will find many things which will repay them 
well for the perusal. It is a complete treatise on the subject of numbers, and for concise- 
ness and thoroughness' of explanation is not surpassed.— [Eds. 

'* At what time between 12 and 1 o'clock will the hour and minute hands of a watch 
make equal acute angles with the line extending from the centre-staff to 12 ? Answer, 
55 5-13 m. past 12. 

ANALTSis.^At half-past 12 the minute-hand is at 6 
and the hour-hand is at hf, half-way from 12 to 1. Now, 
if the hour hand would stand still at hf while the min- 
ute-hand moved forward to if, half-way from 11 to 12, 
27fi minutes from the point 6, the hands would have the 
required positions ; but, while the minute>hand is ad- 
vancing, the hour-hand '^oes from hf to h; • • . the min- 
^ ute-hand must stop at t as much short of if as h is in 
advance of hf ; i. e. the hour and minute hands together 
move over the space represented by 27^ minutes on the 
dial ; but the hour and minute hands together move over 
13 spaces while the minute-hand alone moves over 12 
spaces ; hence the proportion : 13 : 12 : : 27^m.: 25 5-13m., 
the number of minutes beyond half-past 12 when the 
hands will have the required positions. 
At what time between 5 and 6 o'clock do the hour and 
minute hands make equal acute ansles with the line from 12 to 6 ? 

At what time between 2 and 3 o'clock do the hour and minute hands point in opposite 
directions ? 

At a certain time between 8 and 9 o'clock the minute-hand was between 9 and 10. 
Within an hour afterwards the hour and minute hands had changed places. What was 
the first-mentioned time ? 





FIELD'S 

STORE, 

No. 205 Westminster St., Comer 
of Union Street, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



At this establishment can be found a complete assortment of Family Medicines, Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, &c. 

FidcPa Casterine Hair Tonic^ Field's Orange Flower and Orris 
Tooth Pa%te^ Field's Magic Cure for Toothache^ Fields Camphorated 
Grlycerine Ice^ Dyer's Healing Embrocation^ and other valvxjthle prepa- 
rations. Also^ Fields SODA^ with his unrivalled Cream Syrups 
and the celebrated KISSINaEN WATER. 

Beaders of Thb Schoolmaster, and the public generally, are respectAiUy ^nvited to call. 
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RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOLUME ELEVEN. NUMBEB SEVEN. 

^ ENGLISH FUBLIO SCHOOLS. 

In July, 1861, a Board of Commissioners, consisting ol two Harls^ 
a Lordy an Sorwrahle^ a /Sir, and two Misters with long names, was 
appointed to inquire " into the nature and application of the Endow- 
ments, Funds, and Revenues belonging to or received by the above- 
named Colleges and Schools, and into the administration and man- 
agement of the said Colleges, &c., and into the system and course of 
studies respectively pursued therein, as well as into the methods, sub- 
jects, and extent of the instruction given to the students," and the 
ftdlest authority was given to make such examination of persons and 
records as might seem necessary. These '* Public Schools " consist 
of places of instruction for the wealthier classes — the Colleges of 
Eton and Winchester, and the Schools of Westminster, the Charter- 
house, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors', Harrow,^ Rugby, and Shrews- 
bury. The investigation was also extended to the more recently 
founded Colleges of Marlborough, Cheltenham, and Wellington, and 
to the City of London and King's College Schools, with their improv- 
ed systems of instruction, and advantage was taken of a favorable 
opportunity which presented itself, to inquire into the Higher Schools 
of Prussia. 

In the course of the investigation, which has not wanted in thor- 
oughness and diligence, series of questions were proposed to the sev- 
eral Governing Bodies and to the Head Masters of the schools, exam- 
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inations were made of persons who were, as well as of others who 
had previously been oflScially connected with theiu, and also of many 
who had been educated at them. The Professors and Tutors of the 
Universities, and the Council of Military Education, (in respect of 
the Military Schools of Woolwich, &c.,) w^ere inquired 'of, in order 
to learn the results of the instruction given and the standing of the 
graduates. 

These schools many of them originated as far back as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. They were all establisned in the time from 
the reign of Richard II. to that of James I. They have large 
endowments by which they are supported, varying from JB 1,000 to 
£22,750. They exhibit great diversities of government and consti- 
tution. They were educating, in 1861, 2,696 boys, between the ages 
of eight and nineteen years, the average age being not far from fifteen. 

" The course of study of all these schools appears to have been 
originally confined to the classical languages and to have remained 
substantially unaltered from a very early to a very late period, gov- 
erned in a great measure by established custom and habit" 

" The two classical languages, with a little ancient history and 
geography, held, until a short time ago, absolute and exclusive pos- 
session of the whole course of study. It now includes, at every 
school, arithmetic and mathematics as well as classics ; at every school, 
except Eton, either French or German also — at Rugby and the 
Charter-house, both French and German, though at Rugby the 
natural sciences may be substituted. At Merchant Taylors' it in- 
cludes Hebrew and drawing. Lectures on natural science are given 
at Winchester, and occasionally at Eton to those who wish to attend. 
There is also a lecturer on chemistry at the Charter-house, and peri- 
odical voluntary examinations in natural science at Harrow. Draw- 
ing may be learned as an extra at all the schools, and generally some 
instruction in music may be gained in the same way." 

" To insure, if possible, something like careful preparation of les- 
sons, different expedients have been resorted to. But it is generally- 
true that when a boy has reached an age at which he may fairly be 
deemed capable of reasonable steadiness and self-control, Uttle stress 
can be laid on direct supervision as a means of making him learn his 
lessons ; this can be done, if at all, by giving him full employment for 
his time, by insisting upon an accurate knowledge of his work and 
upon fair progress, by bringing the sense of duty, the desire of honor, 
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and the fear of disgrace, effectively to bear upon his mind, and, in 
the last resort, by the diead of gunishment. The most important by 
far of the stimulants which a school is able to supply is furnished by 
the system of promotion." 

The number of hours per week given to the different departments 
of study, on an average, is as follows : 

To the Classics 11 hours. 

" Mathematics 3 " 

** Modern Languages 2 '* 

U Natural Sciences 2 " 

" Music or Drawing 2 " 

The subject of Discipline, and especially of Fagging claims justly a 
large amount of attention from the Commissioners. We quote the 
following upon this topic from a review of the report in BamarcTa 
American Journal of Education : 

*'In regard to this practice and to determine whether it is produc- 
tive of bodily ill-usage, or is likely to be injurious to character, or is 
oppressive or troublesome to younger boys by encroaching on their 
hours of study or play, examinations were made of Masters, whose 
duty it is to know how it works, and of young men who have had 
experience of it both as fags and fag-masters, and of little boys from 
the foundation schools, where from the force of usage and tradition, 
iagging may reasonably be expected to exist in ^ more systematic 
shape than elsewhere, and to retain more of its olds roughness and 
severity. 

" The right to fag belongs at every school to a portion of the senior 
boys ; the liability to be fagged attaches itself commonly to a portion 
only of the juniors. The duties of a fag are at some schools much 
lighter and more limited than at others ; in their largest extent they 
embrace some special personal services to the boy to whom the fag is 
assigned, and some general services which he may be called on to 
render to the whole body of the masters, with *' fielding," when 
required, at cricket, and compulsory attendance at some other games. 
Some of the services are such as would at the present day be per- 
formed by servants, had not the custom grown up of allowing them 
to be performed by fags. In some instances the compulsory attend- 
ance at games, which is far from being always an evil, is so enforced 
as to trench upon the fag's opportunities for play. But on the whole, 
and with some exceptions, we are satisfied that fagging, mitigated as 
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it has been, and that considerably, by the altered habits and manners 
of the present day, is not degrading to the juniors, is not enforced 
tyrannically, and makes no exorbitant demand upon their time, and 
that it has no injurious effect upon the character of the seniors. The 
relation of master and fag is generally friendly, and to a certain 
though perhaps a slight extent one of patronage and protection, and 
it sometimes gives rise to lasting intimacies. It is an institution cre- 
ated by the boys themselves in the exercise of the liberty allowed to- 
them, and is popular with them ; and it is tacitly sanctioned by the 
Masters, who have seen the tyranny of superior strength tempered 
and restrained in this way by rule and custom till it has practically 
ceased to be a tyranny at all. It is only recommended that the prac- 
tice be watched ; that fags should be relieved from menial service, 
and that care should be taken that neither their time for lessons nor 
their time for play be unduly encroached upon." 

But to our mind the most important subject treated of in the report 
is the relative importance which the ancient languages, and the math- 
ematics and natural sciences maintain in those schools. It will be 
seen from the number of hours devoted to these different branches, 
as given above, that more hours in each week, during the entire 
school course, are given to the ancient languages than to cdl oiher 
study. 

This topic, at an early date, presented itself to the Commission, 
and for the purpose of obtaining the requisite information, they invit- 
ed the testimony of many of the most prominent educators in the 
kingdom. The testimony of these gentlemen is given in the Appen- 
dix of the Report of the Commission recently published, and from it 
we derive the following interesting summary. The grounds taken by 
the advocates of an extended classical education, are well represented 
in the following answer given by the Rev. F. Temple, master of the 
famous Rugby School, in reply to a question of the Commission : 

Question — " As in your judgement the opinion of a first-rate scien- 
tific man, who is not a first-rate man in classical attainments, depre- 
ciatory of the disciplinary value of classical attainments, is not of 
very high value, so would you think that the opinion of a first-rate 
classical scholar not having the same rank scientifically and tending 
to depreciate the disciplinary value of scientific attainment was also 
not of very great value ? " 
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Answer — ^^ No ; I do not think it would be in the same degree at all, 
because it is essentially a part of the one kind of study to know hu- 
man nature, and it is not a part of the other* The one is naturally 
led to the study of man, and to the study, therefore, of what is good 
for the discipUne of the mind ; the other has not studied man, but 
things, and it is not his business to know what is good for the disci- 
pline of the mind. The study of the philosophy of the question 
comes properly within the sphere of one man's science, but not prop- 
erly within the sphere of the other man's science." 

Among the scientists whose testimony was taken, were Professors 
Faraday, Owen, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Carpenter (the well-known 
author of several works on anatomy, physiology, and the microscope), 
and others. Their testimony is clear, decided, and very convincing. 
Differing on some minor points, they united in asserting that the sin 
of the public schools is, that although the great majority of boys do 
not go to the universities, yet the requirements of those who do go to 
the universities in fact regulate the system. Dr. Carpenter, in argu- 
ing that even mathematics is no substitute for the physical sciences, 
remarked : — 

*' Mathematical training exercises the mind most strenuously in a 
very narrow groove, so to speak. It starts with axioms which have 
nothing to do with external phenomena, but which the mind finds in 
itself; and the whole science of mathematics may be evolved out of 
the original axioms which the mind finds in itself, * * * Now it 
is the essence of scientific training that the mind finds the object of 
its study in the external world ; and it appears to me that a training 
which leaves out of view the relation of man to external nature, is a 
very defective one, and that the faculties which bring his intelligence 
into relation with the phenomena of the external world are subjects 
for education and discipline equally important with the faculties by 
which he exercises his reason purely upon abstraction. * * * I 
may add, that having given considerable attention to the refiited phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, electro-biology, spiritualism, etc., I have had 
occasion to observe that the want of scientific habits of mind is the 
source of a vast amount of prevalent misconception as to what consti- 
tutes adequate proof of the marvels reported by witnesses neither un- 
truthful nor unintelligent as to ordinary matters. I could mention 
striking instances of misconception in men of high literary cultivation, 
or high mathematical attainments ; whilst I have met with no one who 
had undergone the discipline of an adequate course of scientific study, 
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who has not at once recognized the fallacies in such testimony when 
they have been pointed out to him." 

Sir Charles Lyell considered that the principle of limiting educa- 
tion to the languages and the mathematics is a direct injury to many 
men. A large portion of those who would have shown a strong taste 
for the sciences, are forced into one line, and after they leave their 
colleges they neglect branches they have been taught, and so culivate 
neither the one nor the other. I have known men quite late in life, 
who have forgotten all the Latin and Greek which they spent their 
early years in acquiring, hit upon geology or some other branch, and 
all at once their energies have been awakened, and you have been 
astonished to see how they came out. They would have taken that 
line long before, and done good work in it, had they been taught the 
elements of it at school. Question, So there was a mental waste in 
their youth ? Answer. Quite so. 

The following is an extract from Prof. Faraday's testimony : 
" Up to this very day there come to me persons of good education, 
men and women quite fit for all that you expect from education ; they 
come to me, and they talk to me, about things that belong to natural 
science ; about mesmerism, table-turning, flying through the air, 
about the laws of gravity ; they come to me to ask me questions, and 
they insist against me, who think I know a little of these laws, that I 
am wrong and they are right, in a manner which shows how little the 
ordinary course of education has taught such minds. Let them study 
natural things, and they will get a very different idea from that which 
they have obtained by that education. It happens up to this day. I 
do not wonder at those who have not been educated at all, but such 
as I refer to, say to me, *I have felt it, done it, and seen it, and 
though I have not flown through the air, I believe it.' Persons who 
have been folly educated according to the present system, come with 
the same propositions as the untaught and stronger ones, because 
they have a stronger conviction that they are right. They are igno- 
rant of their igorance at the end of all that education. It happens 
even with men who are excellent mathematicians. * * * Who 
are the men whose powers are really developed ? Who are they 
who have made the electric telegraph, the steam engine, and the 
railroad ? Are they the men who have been taught Latin and 
Greek ? Were the Stephensons such ? These men had that knowl- 
edge which habitually had been neglected and pushed down below. 
It has only been those who, having a special inclination for this kind 
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of knowledge, have forced themselves out of that ignorance by an 
education and into a life of their own." 

The language of the other gentlemen consulted Was of the same 
tenor, and equally urgent for a change in the dominant system. 
They showed that the physical sciences might be safely studied before 
the languages are commenced ; that they might be pursued hand in 
hand with the languages without crowding and with a gain of time. 
And they especially insisted that no nation in this day can safely con- 
tinue a system of education which ignores the study of natural laws 
and the physical constitution of the globe. 

We have here presented some of the main points of this remarka- 
ble report as briefly as seemed consistent. That the leading schools 
of England should exhibit such incongruities and palpable faults seems 
to us, Americans, almost impossible. That, as was shown by the 
Commissioners, a large proportion of the graduates of these schools, 
of worldrwide renown, should be lamentably ignorant of the simple 
principles and practice of Arithmetic and other- mathematical studies. 
Natural Philosophy, and the natural sciences generally, is a reproach 
and a well-deserved rebuke to proud Englishmen who have boasted 
of their learning, and never ceased to deride our people for their igno- 
rance and boorishness. But we only see here the legitimate fiiults of 
monarchical governments; A few educated by an effete and one- 
sided system, while the mass are degraded. 

Quite the reverse is it in the Great Republic of America. The 
he%t education, mathematical, scientific and classical, is' within the 
reach of the poorest boy in America. Here it is no uncommon thing 
that a boy from the lower walks of life rides to a post of the highest 
honor as a scholar in all three of these departments of study. And 
it is certainly a source of just pride to us that,' whatever faults exist 
in our American system of schools^' and they are many — that sys- 
tem has shot far ahead of the unpractical, fossilized system of Great 
Britain. Far be it from us to say one word derogatory to classical 
education in America. We believe the only true system of educa- 
tion includes a thorough drill in the philosophy of the Greek and 
Latin languages. But we believe, aUo^ that it by no means excludes 
a thorough drill in the principles of mathematical science and acqui- 
sition of the leading facts and principles of natural science. 

Free use has been made, in this article, of the paper previously 
alluded to in Mr. Barnard's Journal^ and to a synopsis of the report 
in the late volume of Mr. Wells' Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
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A TAIiK WITH M7 BOTB ON FBBSBVSBANGE!* 

[An excellent teacher, and Resident Editor of the MassachriseUs 
Teacher, who sometimes tells a good story, frequently talks with his 
boys of late, and here is one of his " free and easy talks." Is n't it 
a good talk ? We hope many teachers will follow his example, and 
will succeed in UiUdng as well as he does. — Ed.] 

Master John wishes to know if we may not have another talk to- 
gether. Yes, boys,' if you think it will do you any good. 

Well, John, what shall we talk about ? Leave that to mef Very 
well. Let me see, — ah, I have it. Let me picture a little scene 
that pleased me very much this morning. 

As I looked out of mj chamber window quite early — earlier, per- 
haps, than some of you looked out of yours — I saw, under a large 
rose-bush, a beautiful robin, whose wings, all sparkling with dew- 
drops, looked as fresh as the bright spring grass. 

The movements of the robin were so unusual as to attract my 
attention. I soon discovered a piece of cotton string hanging from 
the bush to which one end was tightly fastened. Now what do you 
suppose the robin was doing ? Trying to get the string f Yes, he 
was. He first seized it in his bill and began to fly away ; but in a 
moment the string jerked him back. Agam an4 again he repeated 
the attempt, with the same result. Then he seized the string again, 
and having walked backward as far as he could, he tugged and pulled 
and jerked, now this way, now that way, but all in vain. I tell you, 
boys, I began to feel a great interest in that robin. I at once respected 
him. I awoke my boys speedily and called them into my chamber to 
see this wonderful robin. And we all looked and looked for a long 
time to see the beautiful bird fly and tug and pull, and try one way 
and another and another to get that bit of string off" the rose-bush. 
I began to fear that the plucky little fellow would have to abandon 
his effort in despair ; because, you see, I began to compare him with 
some of my school boys, and thought that they, in his place, would 
have given up long before. Not a bit of it. That robin worked 
away and away, without nesting a moment, until, afler a very long 
trial, he made one mighty effort, and away he flew triumphantly with 
the string in his bill. In a minute that string was woven into his 
i^est, which, if found, no boy in this school, I am sure, will disturb. 
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Boys, how do you like my picture ? First-rate. I 'm glad you 
like it. Can't we get some good lesson from it. I think it teaches 
an excellent lesson. What is it, John ? Perseverance. Good ! 
That's just the lesson. 

Now, boys, that robin shall be schoolmaster here a few minutes. 
Right here on my table stands master robin. O, you needn't laugh. 
Just imagine that you see master robin right here making a polite 
bow and saying, " Good morning, young gentlemen." As you don't 
understand his language, I will act as interpreter. " I am requested 
to say a few words to you on the subject of perseverance. I don't 
know much about what you study here, because my early education 
was neglected ; but I do know, my friends, that to do anything well 
you must persevere. I have hard work to make my nest in the 
flowery spring. You saw how long a time and how much hard work 
it cost me, this morning, to get a piece of string. Now just think how 
many strings and shreds and straws I have to pick up for my nest. 

" Then how much labor it takes to put them snugly together so as 
to hold safely my pretty blue eggs, and, by-and-by, my wee little 
children. It needs perseverance, boys, to do what I have to do, and 
let me tell you that poor ignorant robins always practice what I am 
now teaching. You have your hard work to do, I suppose ; all I can 
say to you is. Persevere, boys ; persevere, persevere. Don't steal 
my eggs, nor stone my nest. Good-bye, boys, good-bye." 

There ; master robin has flown out of the window. You don't 
often hear a bird talk like that, do you ? He made a sensible little 
speech, didn't he ? I hope that some of you will profit by it. 

Master George, do you remember that you got discouraged over 
your grammar lesson yesterday, and said you couldn't learn it? 
And when I told you that you must recite it before going home, you 
soon learned it. 

Master Edward, have you forgotten that tough lesson in arithmetic 
which you were certain you couldn't master? You had tried it, 
and knew it was too much for you. And yet when I encouraged 
you, and urged you to persevere, you had the good sense to keep 
trying until you conquered. 

And there was master — I wont call his name — who fairly cried 
over his algebra day after day. He was certain he never should 
understand it ; and begged, with tears in his eyes, that I would let 
him give it up. *' No," I said, and now he is one of the best scholars 
in his class, simply because I persuaded him to persevere. 
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On the other hand, there are some boys before me — I think I'll 
not name them — who often fail in their lessons, not because they lack 
ability^ but because they give up too easily. They try a little and 
get discouraged, and then try no more. Ah, my boys, if you do n't 
learn to persevere while you are young, you never will succeed in 
manhood. Success in business, of whatever kind, requires eiSbrt — 
long, patient eiSbrt.. 

High position as a professional man or as a business man is attained 
only by years of persevering struggles. Now, boys, if you get into 
the way of giving up at trifling dif&culties, or even at serious ones, 
you never will achieve success in life. 

I wish I had time to tell you about some of the men who, after 
many years of seeming failure, have finally, in spite of poverty and 
ridicule, accomplished results that made them rich and famous, and 
were of vast benefit to the world. 

But it is time to stop our talk and go to work. Don't forget the 
robin, his string, and his lesson. What did master robin teach you ? 
Perseverance. Right. Let me see some fine specimens of persever- 
ance to-day. — Ma89. Teacher. 



MB. JjmOOUSl'B FAVOHITB POEM. 

B. P. Carpenter, the artist, in a note to* the New York Evening 
Post J says : " I have been urged by several friends to send you the 
enclosed poem, written down by myself from Mr. Lincoln's lips, and 
although it may not be new to all of your readers, recent events give 
it a peculiar interest. The circumstances under which this copy was 
written are these : I was with the President alone one evening in 
his room, during the time I was painting my large picture at the 
White House, last year. He presently threw aside his pen and 
papers and began to talk to me of Shakspeare. He sent little * Tad,' 
his son, to the hbrary to bring a copy of the plays, and then read to 
me several of his favorite passages, showing genuine appreciation of 
the great poet. Relapsing into a sadder strain, he laid the book aside, 
and leaning back in his chair, said : ^ There is a poem which has been 
a great favorite with me for years, which was first shown to me when 
^ young man by a friend, and which I afterward saw and cut fi'om a 
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newspaper and learned by heart. I would,' he continued, * give a great 
deal to know who wrote it, but have never been able to ascertain.' 
Then, half-closing his eyes, he repeated to me the lines which I 
enclose to you. Greatly pleased and interested, I told him I would 
like, if ever an opportimity occurred, to write them down from his 
lips. He said he would sometime try to give them to me. A few 
days afterward he asked me to accompany him to the temporary 
studio of Mr. Swayne, the sculptor, who was making a bust of him 
at the Treasury Department. While he was sitting for the bust I 
was suddenly reminded of the poem, and said to him that then would 
be a good time to dictate it to me. He complied, and sitting on some 
books at his feet, as nearly as I can remember, I wrote the lines 
down, one by one, from his lips." 

OH ! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL B£ PlLOUD ? 

O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave. 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and willow shall fade> 

Be scattered around and together be laid ; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 

Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 

The infant a mother attended and loved ; 
The mother, that infant's affection who proved ; 
The husband that mother and inftint who blessed. 
Each, all, are away to their dwelling of rest. 

The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne ; 

The brow of the priest that the miter hath worn ; 

The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 

Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. / 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap ; 
The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the steep ; 
The beggar who wandered in search of his bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

So the multitude goes, like the flower, or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 
So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

For w^are the same our fathers have been ; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen, 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 
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The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling : 
But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 

They loved, but the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumber will come ; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 

They died, ay ! they died ; we things that are now, 
That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
And make in their dwellings a trunsient abode, 
Meet the things that tbey met on their pilgrimage road. 

Yea ! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain ; 
And the smile and the tear, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

'Tis the wink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a breath ; 
Prom the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
Prom the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud — 
O ! why should the spirit of mortal be proud } • 

As given above, the seventh verse of the poem is omitted. It is as 
follows : 

The saint who enjoyed the communion of Heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just. 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

The poem was written by William Knox, a Scotchman of great 
promise, who died at the agp of thirty-six. It is in a collection enti- 
tled, " The Sacred Poets of England and America," edited by Ruftis 
W. Griswold. Knox was bom in humble life, in Roxburyshire, in 
1789, and died in 1826. 



Pestalozzian Maxims. — 1. Let the child be trained to feel that 
the aim of his existence is higher than his existence. 

2. To become capable of educating a child, the teacher himself 
must become like a child. 

3. It is not by forcing the child's nature into the form of your 
own nature, but by giving yourself up to the nature of the child, 
that you can return to childlike simplicity. 
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4. Never behave childishly to a child, but treat the child with a 
childlike heart. 

5. Do not strive to hide your own imperfections from the child ; 
but rather strive to avoid their influencing your conduct ; and when 
you have done this, avow them fully. But to be able to avow them 
without impairing your influence, you must get rid of all those im- 
perfections which you can not avow without losing your dignity in 
the child's eye. 

6. Never let your pupils look up to you for the ground of their 
conviction, but let them find the proof of their knowledge in their 
understanding. — Indiana School Journal. 



THS SECOND INAXTGUBAIi ADDRESS OF ABRAHAM JJJSIOOJM. 

[The last official words of Abraham Lincoln to the American 
people should be treasured in every heart. We are unwilling that a 
document so grandly sublime and at the same time so simple, should 
pass into history without notice by our school journals. The best 
notice we can give of it is the document itself. — Eds.] 

Fellow Countbtmbn: 

At this second appearing to take the oath of the Presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address than there was at the 
first. Then, a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pur- 
sued, seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations have been constantly called 
forth on every point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs 
the attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is 
new could be presented. The progress of our arms, upon which all 
else chiefly depends, is as well known to the public as to myself; and 
it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With 
high hope for the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four years ago, all thoughts 
were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it — 
all sougbt to avert it. While the Inaugural Address was being de- 
livered from this place, devoted altogether to saving fiiQ Union with- 
out war, insurgent agents were in this city seeking to destroy it 
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without war — seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide the effects, 
by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; bat one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive ; and the other 
would accept war rather than let it perish : and the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves — not dis- 
tributed generally over the Union, but localized over the southern 
part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. 
All knew that this interest was, someliow, the cause of the war. To 
strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object for 
which the insurgents would rend the Union, even by war : while the 
Government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial 
enlargement of it. Neither party expected for the war the magnitude 
or the duration which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that 
the cau9e of the conflict might cease^with, or even before, the conflict 
itself should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to 
the same God ; and each invokes His aid against the other. It may 
seem strange that any m^n could dare to ask a just God's assistance in 
wringing their bread from the sweat of other men's faces ; but let us 
judge not, that we be not judged. The prayer of both could not be 
.answered — that of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty 
has His own purposes. ** Woe unto the world because of offenses ! 
for it must be that offenses come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh." If we shall suppose that American slavery is one 
of those offenses which, in the Providence of God, must needs come, 
but which having continued through His appointed time. He now 
wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and South this 
terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him. Fondly 
do we hope — fervently do we pray — that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled up by the bondman's two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid with another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, *' The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether." 

With malice towards none ; with charity for all ; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives, us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
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the work we are in ; to bind up the nation's wounds ; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphans — to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations. 



From the American Educational Monthly. 

novr sHAiiii vj"E teach geogbafhyp 



NEED OF A PREPARATORY COURSE. 

In the January number we gave outlines of a course of study in 
Geography, which we believe to be the only philosophic one. That 
course included three separate grades — the Perceptive, the Analytic, 
and the Synthetic, the work of each being of a different character 
from that of the others, and having an entirely different object. The 
work of the Perceptive grade was mainly to become acquainted with 
the, so to speak, mechanism of the earth, and was to be conducted by 
the examination of a globe as its most perfect representation, and of 
maps of the continents as convenient representations, on a larger 
scale, of its several great members. 

Undoubtedly all will admit that the only value of globes or maps, 
as a means of study, consists in the fact that they are symbols of 
what actually exists upon the earth — that they represent the earth, 
or portions of it, in regard to form, character, and the position, both* 
relative and absolute, of its parts. 

If, therefore, a globe or map can create in the mind of the pupil no 
image of the earth, or of the portion of the earth which it represents, 
but is to him simply a ball or a sheet of paper with certain lines and 
colors upon it to which certain names are attached, then it has no 
longer any value as a representative object, and so far as practical 
results in the study of geography are concerned, might as well be 
dispensed with, and the pupils be taught, as some -of us were in child- 
hood, simply to repeat lists of names headed rivers, mountains, isl- 
ands, seas, etc. For of what value can it be to a child to know that a 
certain line on the map is called a river or a mountain range, if he 
has no correct notion of what a river or mountain range really is ? 
or, that a certain part of the map is called England, and a certain 
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point Within it London, if he does not see behind the map the beauti- 
ful country itself, with its farms, its mines, its great cities and busy 
villages ; and the vast metropolis with its trade and manufactures, its 
crowds of busy people, its palaces, its gardens, even its fogs — whalr 
ever distinguishes it from any other great city ? 

In order to secure the requisite results from the use of a map, we 
must give it life and significance, so that when the eye rests upon cer- 
tain signs there shall start into view a great mountain wall in all its 
grandeur, with its accessory slopes, and its rivers like silver bands 
uniting them ; or certain other signs shall spread out a broad land- 
scape with dark forests, green pastures, and fields of golden grain, and 
lakes white with the sails of commerce. The child must first be made 
acquainted with nature as it exists under different conditions of sur- 
face, climate, and culture ; in other words, he must first know the 
thing to he symholized. Then the syrnbol will have a value, and not 
till then. 

For this reason the course heretofore delineated should be preceded 
by an introductory course, the purpose of which shall be by means of 
a series of simple conversational lessons, to form in the mind a vivid 
picture of whatever is most characteristic of the great physical regions 
of the globe : that is, to give to the mind of the child, in regard to 
each, as nearly as possible, what he would receive by seeing with his 
own eyes the region in question. These lessons, followed by maps in 
which the child learns the appropriate symbol for the reality he has 
been studying, and sees the countries through which his imaginary 
journey has led him, in their comparative size and relative position, 
will give to him the correct appreciation of the nature and use of a 
map, and enable it to become to his mind, in his future study a source 
of knowledge which it could have become in no other way. Having 
made acquaintance with a type of each of the great strongly-marked 
physical regions of the earth, and learned the manner of representing 
it upon the map, he is now prepared to read the map itself, and see- 
ing the actual country it represents spread out before him on a smaller 
scale, learn for himself all the map contains just as perfectly and easily 
as, having learned the alphabet, he masters the contents of a printed 
page. 

GENERAL PLAN OF PREPARATOEY COURSE. 

These lessons should commence with what is most familiar to the 
child — his own locality — as that is within his range of observation, 
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and possesses features that can be made use of in building up the 
images of remote regions. When he has learned all it is able to 
teach him, he may, under the direction of his teacher, construct a 
simple map of the neighborhood, showing the position of every object 
he has been studying, A map so constructed will never fail to call 
up a complete picture of the region it represents. The child hf^s thus 
taken his first step in geographical study ; he has made an intimate 
acquaintance with a portion of the earth's surface, and has formed a 
symbol by which it can always be recalled, as vividly as the face of a 
friend by a portrait. 

He may now proceed, step by step, to form acquaintance with the 
characteristic regions of his own country. This is done by an imagi- 
nary journey, in the course of which whatever would most strike his 
attention in travelling should be presented in the order in which it 
occurs, in a vivid and picturesque description, yet in such language 
as he can most perfectly comprehend. Care should be taken to notice 
only the striking features of the picture, as too great minutia of detail 
would impair its distinctions and weaken its impression. Throughout 
these journeys the position of the region under discussion in regard to 
the child's home must be kept in mind. Thus, at t"he beginning of 
each lesson tlie pupils might be asked to point or walk toward the 
places of which they have learned, and to state in what direction they 
are from the place in which the lessons are given. At the end of the 
lessons on the United States, a map of the whole country showing 
the various regions traversed in their relative size and position, accom- 
panied by a rapid review of the main points noticed, will fix in the 
memory all that is needed, and make the map a vivid symbol of the 
realitv. After this is done, the lessons can be extended in the same 
manner to other countries and continents, noticing, of course, only 
what is most characteristic of each of these. Thus in England we 
have the beauty of the landscape, owing to high culture, the commercial 
and manufacturing industry of London and Manchester ; in France 
the vintage and silk manufacture — Paris and Lyons; in Switzerland 
the snow-crowned Alps, the beautiful mountain lakes and the herds- 
men. When all are done, a Mercator's map, in which the several 
continents and oceans can be seen in their relative position without 
the interruption occasioned by the hemispheres, will complete the 
preparation for the use of the maps in future study. Then a few 
lessons, gathering together the separate ideas in regard to climate, 
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people, vegetation, etc., in diflFerent parts of the earth, making a little 
preparation for futur^ lessons on those subjects, would conclude this 
introductory course. 

These preparatory lessons should be completed at the age of eight 
or nine. The pupil would then be prepared to use successfully the 
globe ^nd maps as the objects of study, and to enter at once on the 
course indic£(.ted in the former article. 

[To BB COKTINUBD,] 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 



BXAMUTATION OF OANDIPATBS FOB ADMISSION TO THE FALL 
BIVSB HIQ9 BQ^OOL, MAT. 1865. 

ABITHMETIC. 

1. Two-fifths of } of what number equals six-sevenths of 10.5 ? 

2. Find the sum of the following numbers : 5 thousand and 5 ; 7 thousand, and 
seven hundred- thousandths ; 3 million and 3, and 30 thousand and 3 millionths. 
From this sum subtract 12 thousand, and 3 thousand and 7 hundred- thousandths. 

3. Xf $^i will pay for 25 3-5 melons, how many melons will $4 1-6 pay for? 

4. Multiply four hundredths by .9, divide the product by 36 ten thousandths. 
What is .25 of the quotient ? 

5. Bought a cask of oil. One-fourth of it leaked out. I sold the remainder at 
an advance of 25 per cent, on its cost. Did I gain or lose on the investment, and 
what per cent. ? 

6. If a block of wood 6 ft. long, 1.5 ft. wide, and 1 3-7 ft thick, weighs 771 3-7 
lbs., how mueh will a block of wood eight feet long, 1 5-9 feet wide, and 1.75 feet 
thick weigh } 

7. Bought pears at the rate of Z for 8 cents, and sold them at the rate of 7 for 9 
cents. What per cent, was gained ? 

8. Bought $1500 worth of goods ; payment to be made in 4 mos. The seller 
ofifered to deduct 5 per cent, for cash, and I hired money of a friend to pay th^ bill. 
At the end of 4 mos. I paid the borrowed money with interest at 13 per cent, per 
year. Did I gain or lose by hiring the money, and how many dollars ? 

9. How many yards of carpeting ftve-fourths of a yd. wide will be required to 
carpet a room 39 feet wide and 51 ft, long ? 

10. From a field 50 rods square I sold A 120 sq. rods, B 4 acres, and C a piece 
30 rods square. What part of the field did I sell ? 



define Orthgraphy, Etymology, Syntax, Prosody. 

Write the plural of hero, canto, duty, money, fly, valley, knife, chief. 
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3. What is Analysis ? Parsing ? 

4. When are nouns in the independent case } 

5. Write the principal parts of the verbs — make, beset, chide, cling, sit, set, 
slay, lay, lead. What kind of a verb is the latter ? 

6. Compare far, narrow, circular, thin, ill, and wooden, 

7. Correct the following, if any are incorrect : 

They that honor me I will honor. I knew it was him who done it, and 
I expect he committed the deed carelessly. 

8. Analyfee the folio wmg sentence : Let him who hears say come. 

7. Write the feminine forms of nephew, actor, youth, Jew, host, infant, hero, 
wizard. 

10. Parse the italicised words in the following sentences : 
(a.) He has more than he knows tphat to do with, 
(b.) From all save that o'er which the soul bears sway, 
There breathes but one record — paseing away, 

eEOORAFHT. 

1. What direc^on is the North Pole from Washington? San Francisco from 
Washington ? The North Pole from San Francisco ? Why ? 

2. Define Latitude, Longitude. What places hare no Latitude ? What places 
have no Longitude ? Wnat place has neither \ 

3. Bound Michigan, Brazil, Arabia. 

4. In what State and what part of the State is Chatanooga? Lynchburg? 
Gettysburg ? Antietam ? Where did Gen. Lee surrender ? 

5. Load a vessel at New Orleans for Liverpool ; thence to Smyrna ; thence to 
Boston. Name the various articles taken as freight at the diflerent ports, and men- 
tion, in order, the seteral waters through which the vessel would sail. 

6. Name and locate the six largest cities in the United States. In the world. 

7. What circumstances determine the climate of any country ? 

8. Mention the rainless regions of the globe. Why are they rainless ? What 
places have the greatest amount of rain, and why } 

9. What are the Trade Winds ? What causes them ? Within what limits do 
they blow, and what direction do they take ? 

10. On the 23d of June who have the longer day, the inhabitants of Boston or 
of the City of Mexico ? Boston or London ? 



I^ENNSYLVANiik.-^The legislature of the Keystone State has done a noble act in 
assuming the guardianship of the destitute orphan children of her soldiers and 
sailors who have fallen in war. Provision is made for furnishing them with homes 
and instruction in boarding schools, and in- some of the benevolent institutions, as 
Orphans' Homes, till they arrive at the age of sixteen years, when, at the request of 
themselves or friends, they may be apprenticed for the remainder of their minority. 
Hon, Thomas H. Burrowes, formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
editor of the Pennslyvania School JoumaX^ is superintendent of the enterprise, and in 
his hands this important labor of love and gratitude to these « children of the 
Hepublic" will be faithfully and wisely discharged. 

Girard College for Orphans, in Philadelphia, now numbers five hundred and sixty- 
three pupils, — an increase of more than three hundred since I860. — Ohio Educational 
Monthly, 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



fSr The August akd Sbptbxbbb numbbbs ov Thb Sohoolxastbb will be issued 
in one number. All articles or adveriisemenis should be received by the 20th of August. 



THB POBBBSBIVB AJJQtVJBJXT. 



We had occasion the other day, in talking to a class in English Literature, to 
use the expression, ** A friend of Bacon's." An inqoisitite pupil, at the close of 
the exercise, asked : What is the difference between the two forms, <« A friend of 
Bacon's," and <* A friend of Bacon " ? We chanced to be reading, about that time, 
an interesting paper in the Transactions of the Philological (Society, on the character 
and origin of the Possessive Augment, which furnished an answer to this inquiry ; 
and as this paper is not accessible to the readers of The SchooImastbb, we will 
here reproduce the reply which it furnished us. 

The letter ** s " with an apostrophe, added to a noun, imparts to it a proprietary or 
possessory quality, leaving the relation in which that noun stands to the re^t of the 
sentence to be otherwise ascertained, generally by the help of a preposition. The 
prepositional genitive case is somewhat vague and indeterminate; the <* s " with the 
apostrophe, however, expresses the distinct and special relation of the possessor to 
the thing possessed, 0. ^., Mr. Dixon, who wrote a few years sinse a defence uf Lord 
Bacon, would be called *< a friend of Bacon " ; here the relation is that of the objec- 
tive genitive. Hobbes, of Mahnesbury, who was associated with the great philoso- 
pher and translated some of his works, would be called *« a friend of Bacon's ; " 
here the relation is subjective. The same difference appears in the expressions *< a 
picture of the king," and *< a picture of the king's." So, too, the pronouns <* our" 
and *• ours," « their '* and ** theirs," express a kindred distinction. The first of 
each of these pairs is a genitive form, not necessarily denoting possession; the 
second, exhibi^ng the augment, denotes proprietorship ; e, g,^ we should say to the 
occupants of a house of which we were the owners, *< Your house, i, «., the house 
you occupy, is not youre^ it is owe," ** My " and ** thy " in like manner express 
the more indeterminate relation. To give them the power of expressing the posses- 
sory relation, we add instead of ** s " a representation of ** own," making them 
*< mine " and " thine." This is the origin of the vulgarisms ** oum," ** youm," 
•< hisn." They have taken an authodzed possessive augment. 

Of course this possessive augment <» s " should be added to those nouns only 
which denote objects capable of possessing. In good English it is therefore limited 
to persons and to personified objects. In plain prose we should say *< the queen of 
England " rather than <* England's queen," because we do not in an ordinary state 
of mind regard the State as a person. 

The paper to which we referred at the outset considers this <* s " of the possessive 
as pronominal in its origin, and as representing at present the word *< his.*' More 
commonly it is said to be a relic of the inflected genitive case of one of the Anglo- 
Saxon declensions. Archbishop Trench has rendered the latter view familiar to us 
by his discussion of it, in his ** English Past and Present." He affirms that *< s" 
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cannot represent <* Ms," because though we may suppose our ancestors to have sud 
** the king [hi]s countenance," we cannot suppose them also to have said « the 
queen [hijs countenance." He ridicules Addison for saying that ** s " represents 
••his" or "her." But the writer in the Philological Society's paper shows by 
numerous instances, that ** his " early took the place of the Anglo-Saxon inflection 
of the genitiye, where possession was to be indicated, and that ** his " was used 
after feminine nouns in such circumstances as readily as after masculine; e. g,, 
** Gwenayfer his love," "Mistress Barnes his daughter," in a MS. of the thirteenth 
century. The pronominal view seems to be as well supported as the other, and to 
offer some advantages for explaining some of our idioms. &. p. d. 



QUlrOT'S -WALL MAi»S. 



The day is not distant when broader views of the study of Geography will be 
entertained by those who desire to keep pace with the march of improvement which 
is being made in this important branch of science. The great fact that the natural 
features of the earth should first be introduced to the mind of children is attracting 
the attention of all our best teachers^ The physical geography of the world is the 
foundation of all our knowledge, even of civil geography, and they should be studied 
in the order of their true relation if we would grasp the significance of the science. 
But of what use to the teacher is a knowledge of the true method of presenting 
geopraphical truths unless he is furnished the means of presenting them to his 
pupils ? He must be furnished with suitable means to illustrate the great physical 
features of the earth, or all his statements must be useless to his pupils. We have 
long needed maps with which to make its physical formation easily comprehended 
by the children. 

We are happy to say that this want has been met by Prof. Guyot, in his truly 
elegant and accurate Wall Maps. By means of these we are enabled to make very 
great and important advancement in teaching Geography. We doubt if in any 
other science so much improvement has been made in the method of instruction as 
wUl be effected when these maps are'brought into use and thoroughly understood by 
teachers. When we look at Guyot's Map of the Worlds and see how beautifully is 
presented to the eye the great physical features of the earth, we wonder that any knowl* 
edge could ever have been given by the means we have heretofore used. One lesson 
would give more true information to a class than could be obtained by the means 
which have been used by teachers, in a year. We have been delighted with the 
Map of the World, and our pupils are happy when we question them in regard to it, 
because they see with the physical eye what before was nearly hidden from the mind. 
All such instruction must come to children through sight. Perhaps the Map of the 
World is the most important one ftom which to give the pupil the great leading truths 
of Geography. Guyot's Map of the World is truly a pleasing one talook upon, and it 
shows at once all the more important facts relating to the earth. The shapes of all 
the lands and oceans are distinctly and relatively brought to view. The positive, 
real and comparative height of all the mountain systems of the world are easily and 
clearly shown. We cannot enumerate here all the essential points which are admira- 
bly brought out by means of this map, but we are sure that we do the cause of 
science and the cause of popular education a duty by saying all we can to aid their 
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introduction. Prof. Guyot has made for himself a fame that will endure as long 
as time. 

The publishers hare executed the ideas of the Professor in a style not to be 
equalled in this or any other country. Charles Scribner & Co., 124 Grand street. 
New York, are the publishers. 



We have received the Superintendent's Report of the Common Schools of If orth 
Providence. It contains many valuable hints to teachers, parents and trustees. It is 
gratifying to know that the schools are in a prosperous condition. Earnest labor on 
your part, friend Bobbins, will bring your schools up to a high standard. We com- 
mend the following hints to teachers : 

** All that may be said of parents visiting schools, and a familiar acquaintance, 
will apply equally to teachers. Let the work be reciprocal, and the highest good is 
the result. As teachers are interested in their work, so will they interest their 
pupils and stimulate them in such a manner as to bring parents into the school- 
room. Seek to make the pupil feel by your interest in his wel&re that you are, 
next to his parent, his best friend. Take every means and opportunity to perfect 
yourself in your profession, by taking and reading the educational journals of the 
day and making frequent visits to other schools, that you may be refreshed and stim- 
ulated to greater usefulness in imparting instruction in your own. And above all, 
look to the HOBALS of your pupils. Never had a teacher a better opportunity or 
more occasion to impress upon the minds of those under his charge, his moral obli- 
gations to his Maker, to those around him, and his loyalty to his country. See that 
you improve the opportunity." 



We have tasted the mineral water of many of the celebrated springs of oar coon- 
try and spent a considerable sum of money in travelling to find health and strength, 
but we must confess that we have found in our own city the coolest and most invig- 
orating mineral water that we have seen. We had been troubled with severe head- 
ache till we began to drink Kissengen and since that we have been entirely free from 
it. K you wish to drink the pure water of the Kissengen Spring of Germany, call 
at Pield's, No. 205 Westminster street, comer of Union, Providence, R. I. 



Wb would call the attention of teachers and committees to S. K. tJrbino's adver- 
tisement of French books. Perhaps no publisher in this country has taken so much 
pains to furnish for the use of schools and students of French the best text-books 
and general IS'rench literature as Mr. tJrbino* He is a thorough French scholar him- 
self and knows just what is needed for our students. He will furnish books on the 
most liberal terms. Any communications addressed S. B. XTrbino, 13 School street, 
Boston, Mass., will be promptly answered. 



Mbs. Louisa W. Crawto&d has presented to the New York Central Park, eighty- 
seven casts in plaster of the works of her husband, the celebrated sulptor. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Method op Philoi^ooioal Study of the English Languaob, By Francis A. March, 
Professor of the English Language, and Lecturer on Comparatiye Philology in 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 12mo. New York : Harper St Brothers. 1865. 
At the meetings of the American Institute of Instruction and of our own State 
Institute, the great importance of the philological study of English has been repeat^ 
edly urged upon the attention of our teachers. At the series of the former held 
at Manchester, N. H., the remark was incidentally ^nade, in a lecture on this sub- 
ject, that a work was in preparation which would greatly facilitate instruction in 
this department. This promise has been fulfilled by the publication of the little 
book of which we give the title above. 

Here within the compass of one hundred and twenty pages, we have selections 
from five representative English authors, Bunyan, Milton, Shakspeare, Spenser and 
Chaucer, with questions, admirably selected and expressed, bearing upon the lives 
and times of these writers, analysing the structure of their sentences, prompting 
. the rhetorical criticism of their style, and leading to the etymological and historical 
study of their language. The student is thus led to a personal and thorough exami- 
nation of these passages. The work is not done for hioi . by the author, but is indi- 
cated by these judicious queries, and is left for his prosecution. We can conceive 
of no more stimulating and profitable exercise than such an one as this, and we 
know of no other help to it that is comparable with this ** Method." After using 
this book, the teacher would find it easy to analyze in the same manner other authors. 
In many of our Colleges and High Schools, the need of such a study as this is 
felt, but the complaint has been, that there is no suitable text-book, and that there 
is no time for the study. The first ground of this complaint no longer exists, and 
we feel sure that the advantages of this study are such as to justify its crowding a 
little upon the time allotted to some others. We understand that in our own Uni- 
Tersity, where Milton and Bacon have been read critically in recent years, this 
*• Method " will be adopted as a text-book in this exercise. 

As New Englanders, we congratulate Lafayette College on having secured from 
onr soil so able a teacher and lecturer. A Massachusetts Grammar School and a 
Massachusetts College have yielded in one of their leading pupils and distinguished 
graduates, a most efficient aid to the culture of the Middle States. 

Methods ot insteuction. That part of Philosophy of Education which treats of 
the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the Methods of Teaching 
them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal of 
the Pennsylvania Normal School, MillersviUe, Pa., and author of <* School Econ- 
omy." Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. 496 pages. 
The above work is an important one for educators. The ** Introduction " treats 
of the reasons for special preparation on the part of teachers, and show plainly that 
unless we begin with teachers who are better prepared for their work, little must be 
expected in the building up of an education. The main part of the book is divided 
into seven chapters, treating of instruction in the elements of knowledge ; in lan- 
guage, in the formal sciences, in the rational sciences, in the empirical sciences, in 
the historical sciences, and in arts. , In all these divisions we find the mind and labor 
of the master of the subjects he has undertaken to make plain. He presents his 
subjects in a logical and clear manner. !^very teapher sboiUd have a copy for his 
own good. 
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FBBBONAIu 



Hbnbt Cla&k is the Editor of The Sohooluasteb for next month. 

Executive Appointments. — Commissioner of Public Schools, Joshua B. Chapin, 
of Barrington ; Commissioner of Narragansett Indians, Nicholas Ball, of New Shore- 
ham ; Commissioner of Indian Schools, Hazard A. Burdick, 2d. 

Mb. Lansinq, a graduate of the R. I. State Normal School, has been appointed 
Principal of the Grammar School at Central Falls. We think the Committee have 
made a wise selection of a teacher, and we trust that there will be such mutual satis- 
faction and cooperation that the interests of that important school will be largely 
promoted. 

Db. J. B. Chapin has again received the appointment of School Commissioner, an 
office which be has held for three years. The energetic and faithful discharge of his 
duties has won for him the appreciative regard of the friends of education in the 
State, who will be glad to know that his services are retained for the advancement 
of this good cause. 

We are pained in recording the death of Mrs. Mabt Clabke, formerly Miss Mary 
Shelby, of Newport. She was, for nine years, the very efficient Principal of the 
Ring Street Primary School, of Providence, in which position she distinguished her- 
self by elevating the standard of her school and by the winning influence which she 
exerted over her pupils. 



" None knew her but to lore her. 
Few nan^ed ber but to praise.'' 



HopKiNTON. — Friend Peleg Kenyon, of Hopkinton, has furnished ns a copy of the 
School Report of that town for 1864^. Whole number of scholars in Summer 
schools, 299 ; average attendance, 192. Winter, 524 ; average, 381. Cost to edu- 
cate each pupil for the year $5.00. The school-houses of this (own are in a good 
condition. The scholars are intelligent in books and actions, some of the schools 
are in good working order this season, and one of the Committee at least knows 
what good schools are, and is earnest in educational matters. We found out these 
things while on a stroll through that good old town two or three weeks ago. . 

Westeblt.-^Wc are informed that the town of Westerly has no suitable school- 
room or building for a Grammar School. The intelligence and wealth of this old 
town should be Immediately used in erecting a school edifice which the citizens can 
point to ^ith pride and the pupils can with pride and pleasure use. 

Pbovidenoe. — The Public Schools of this city close on the 28th of July, followed 
by a vacation of six weeks. The Fall Term will commence on Monday, Sept. 11th. 

Boston. — The proposition before the School Board to close the Summer Term on 
the Friday preceding the Fourth of July, has been negatived by the Board. 

Detboit. — A free library has just been opened in this city. It contains 6000 vols. 
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18a5.^ArATIONAIi TEAOHEBB* ASSOCIATION.~-SEVIlNTH SESSION. 

The Seyenth Session of the National Teachebs' Association will be held at Harris- 
burg, Fa., in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, the 16th, 17th and 18th days of August, 1865. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES.— Wednesday, August 16th. 

At 8 o'clock A. M. ; Meeting of Board of Directors at the Rooms of the School Depart- 
ment, in the Capitol. 

At 10 o'clock ; Music by the Harmonic Society, of Harrisburg. 

Address of welcome, by His Excellency A. G. Curtin, Goyernor of the State of Fenn- 
sylvania. 

At 11 o'clock ; Annual Address of the Fresident of the Association. 

Appointment of Committees. 

At 2 o'clock P. M. ; A paper on ** The Mechanism of School Teaching," by W. N. 
Barringer, Troy, N. Y. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o'clock ; A paper, " Normal Schools, with their Distinctive Characteristics, should 
be established and maintained in each State at Fublic Expense," by Frof. R. Edwards, 
President of Normal University, Illinois. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 4 o'clock ; *' Phonetic Methods of Teaching Re&ding," by Hon. John D. Fhilbrick, 
Superintendent of Fublic Schools, Boston. 

At 8 o'clock ; Lecture by Frof. James D. Butler, State University, Madison, Wis. 

Thuesday, August 17th. 

At 9 A. M. ; A paper on ** The Best Methods of Teaching the Classics," by Frof. A. 
Harkness, Frovidence, R. I. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 10 A. M. ; Report of Committee on ** Object Teaching, as pursued at Oswego." 

Committee — Barnas Sears, D. D., Frovidence; S. S. Greene, Providence; John D. 
Fhilbrick, Boston ; J. L. Fickard, Chicago ; D. N. Camp, Connecticut ; R. Edwards, 
Illinois ; C. S. Fennell, Missouri. 

Immediately after this report, the members of the Association are invited to join in an 
ezcur]*ion to Gettysburg, where it is expected Generals Howard and Doubleday will be 
present to address the members, and otherwise contribute to the interest of the occasion. 

Friday, August 18th. 

9 A. M. ; Election of Officers, and other business. 

At 10 o'clock ; Address by Hon. Henry Barnard, on ** The Principle of Association for 
the Improvement of Schools." 

At 11 o'clock ; Address by the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania. 

At 2 p. M. ; A paper on ** The Supervision of Graded Schools,'* by Hon. E. £. White, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Ohio. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o'clock : A lecture on ** Education, as an Element in the Reconstruction of the 
Union," by Frof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of State Normal School, MiUersville, Pa. 

At 4 o'clock ; An address is expected from Maj. Gen. 0. O. Howard, Superintendent of 
Freedmen's Bureau, Washington. 

At 7i P. M. ; Transaction of business. 

At 8 ; Brief reports from the several States, resolutions, &c., &c. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
The following topics have been proposed for discussion : — 

<* What service can this Association render towards the establishment of Free Schools 
in the States lately in Rebellion." 

" The Relations of the National Government to Education." 

** How to Cure the Evil of Irregular Attendance at our Public Schools." 

NOTICES. 
Free tickets will be given to members in attendance to return on/v over the routes 

Jiassed over in going to the meetings, on all the Railroads leading from Harrisburg to the 
bllowing places: New York, Elmira, Boston, Hagerstown, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. Many other railroads leading to these points have granted similar reductions. 
Teachers and other members living at remoter points, will need to arrange for the 
proper connections with these places. 

A reduction of fares at the Hotels in Harrisburg for members on presentation of cer- 
tificates of membership, will also be granted. 

4 
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A meeting of the NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION will be held in Harrisburg, in 
the Rooms of the School Department, at the Capitol, on TuesdaT, August Idth, 1885. 

A local Committee, consisting of Messrs. S. P. Bates, S. D. Ingram and Miss A. T. 
Woodward will haye in charge all matters pertaining to the reception and entertainment 
of the members, and the arrangements for the meetings. 

The meetins of the Ambbioan Institute op Inbtbuction will be held at New 
Hayen on the oth, 9th and lOth days of August. Arrangements will be made to accom- 
modate those who wish to include both meetings in one trip. 

S. S. GREENE, PrenderU. 

Pbotidbnob, June 30th, 1866. ^- ^' SHELDON, Secretary, 



1865.~-AMEBICAir IZTSTITITTE OF IZTSTBUOTZOBT. 

Thb Thirty- sixth Annaal Meeting of the Ambbxcax iNSxiTxrTB of iNSTBUcnoir 
will be held in New Haten, Conn., at the Music Hall, on the 8th, 9th and 10th 
days of August, 1865. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the Nbw Haybn House on the 8th, at 11 
o'dock, A. u. 

The public Exercises will be as follows : 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 

At 2i o'clock, p. u., the meeting will be organised, and the customary addresses 
will be made ; after which there will be a discussion upon the following subject : 
•< Methods of Teaching Latin ^ especiaUy to Beainnera,** 

At 8 o'clock, p. M., a lecture by £x-Got. Exobt Washbubn, on ** Ciyil Polity as 
a Branch of School Education." 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a discussion. Subject : « The Free High School Sgstem." To 
be opened by the Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education. 

At 11 o'clock, a lecture by William P. Atkinson, of Cambridge, Mass., on 
« Dynamic and Mechanic Teaching." 

At 3i o'clock, p. M., a Discussion. Subject : *< What Dutiea does the return of 
Peace bring to Teachere, particttlarly in reference to the Freedmen of our country t " 
To be opened by Judgb Russell, of Boston. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 10. 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject : « Methods of Presenting Moral Topics" 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a Lecture, by E. O. Hayen, D. D. President of Michigan 
Uniyersity, on *• The Indirect Benefits of School Education." 

At 2i| o'clock, p. u, a Teaching Exercise in Physiology, illustrating the method of 
Simultaneous, Verbal and Linear Delineation, by Miss Meltina Mitchell, of the 
State Normal School of Westfield, Mass. ; to be followed by a Discussion. 

At 8 o'clock, p. M., a Discussion ; to be followed by brief addresses from repre- 
sentatives from different States. 

At the last meeting of the Institute before the war, a majority of the States were 
represented, and that meeting (especially its closing session) was one of peculiar 
interest. Should not the return of peace, opening new and broader fields for the 
teacher, make the first meeting after the war still more memorable ? 

Brief Readings, by Prof. Mabk Bailet, of Yale College, may be expected each 
dayor eyening. 

The citizens of New Hayen generously proffer gratuitous entertainment to lady 
teachers in attendance. 

Particulars as to the usual railroad facilities and hotel rates will soon be announced. 

The meeting of the National Teachebs' Association will be held at Harrisborg, 
Pa., on the 16th, 17th and 18th of August, making it oonyenient to include the two 
meetings in one trip. 

BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP, President. 
JOHN P. AVERILL, Secretary. 
Boston, June 12, 1865. 
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▲ WOBD OF WEIiGOME. 

We are pleased to see the following notice of the next meeting of the National 
Teachers' Association in the June number of the Penntyhania School Journal : 

*< We are glad to learn that the next meeting of the National Teachers' Associa- 
tion is appointed to be held at Harrisburg, in this State. The meeting will take 
place about the middle of August. 

<* The gentlemen who have chaige of the local arrangements, have obtained a 
promise from the principal hotels in Harrisbtirg to reduce their rates of fare for 
members of the Association. They also expect to obtain the use of the House of 
Representatiyes for the sessions of the Association. Eflforts, too, are now being 
made, which will no doubt be successful, to secure half-fare between Harrisburg 
and the following points : Neu> Turk, Tia Philadelphia and yia Beading, Elmira, 
Brie, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, Hageratoum and BaUimore, Full particulars 
will be announced in the next number. 

« We said we were glad that this Association is coming to Pennsylvania. Its 
members represent all classes of schools and school interests. Prof. Greene, the 
President, is connected with Brown Uhiversity, and many others as distinguished 
are members. To have such men visit our State will tend to promote the cause of 
education here ; and we hope that Pennsylvania teachers, from our colleges and 
academies as well as from our common schools, will be at Harrisburg in a body to 
welcome them. Besides, this meeting may furnish opportunity of making known 
the excellencies of our own school system, and the progress we have made in educa- 
tional matters in the last few years. 

** We are glad, too, that the officers of this meeting appointed it at Harrisburg, 
because that point is very accessible from the border States. We do hope that 
, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri may be represented 
at this meeting. If any teachers come from further South they will be welcome. 
The cannon and the bayonet have done their work ; the school-book must follow. 
Never before had the friends of education such a task before them. Let all come to 
this meeting, resolved to make it the most important assemblage of the kind ever 
held in America. Indeed its voice ought to reach Congress, and be influential in 
securing wise national legislation respecting the interests of education." 



Thk Wilbbbvoaob Collegiate Iitstitttte, located at Carolina Mills was incor- 
porated at the late session of the General Assembly. Its object will be to give a 
normal education to intelligent colored men and women of New England, New 
York, and other portions of the United States, who may wish to take part in helping 
to educate the freedmen |frthe South. God bless the enterprise. 



Eve Ilbe, ob the Last Yotaoe of the Calypso. — ^This is the title of a new 
romance, just commenced in the Saturday Evening Poet, of Philadelphia. It is very 
exciting, and full of interest. Eve Isle herself is a singular creature, overflowing 
with spirit and romance, and with a touch of the myterious about her. We think 
any one who begins <* Eve Isle " will find it difficult to refrain from perusing to the 
end the varied fortunes of this singular girl, and of the varied characters with whom 
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fkte hu connected her. The PoH can be procured of the periodical agents, or hj 
addressing the publishers, 319 Walnut street, Philadelphia. Price five cents a sin^ 
number, $2.60 a year, or $1.26 for six months. 



Good Intbstmbmts.— Dr. William J. Walker, of Newport, R. I., recently deceas- 
ed, leayes by will $1,000,000, to be equally divided between Amherst and Tufts 
Colleges, the Institute of Technology, and the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Mr. J. Washburn, of Worcester, Mass., has given to Bangor Theological Seminary 
$10,000 for the increase of its library, and the same amount for the fund in aid of 
indigent students. W. E. Dodge, Esq., of New York, has also given the institu- 
tion $5,000 for the latter purpose. Hon. A. C. Harding, Member of Congress elect 
fr6m Illinois, has given $10,000 for the endowment of a professorship of English 
Language and Literature in Monmouth College. Hon. John B. Brown, of Portland, 
Me., has given $6,000 for scholarships in Bowdoin College, and medals for the Port- 
land High School. Gex). Benjamin F. Butler has established a free scholarship in 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., for the son of a soldier, white or black, disabled 
in the present war. We are glad to notice these acts of liberality, and hope the 
time is not far distant when the acts of our law-makers and officers shall testify 
their^ief, that 

*< Were half the wealth bestowed on campe and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts." 

—Ohio Edueational MontMy. 




FIELD'S 



STORE, 

No. 206 Westminster St., Corner 
of Union Street, . 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



At this establishment can be found a complete assortment of Family Medicines, Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Ac. 

FielcTs Casterine Hair Tonic^ FieloPs Orange Flower and Orris 
Tooth Paste^ Field^s Magic Cure for Toothache^ Field* 8 Camphorated 
GHycerine Ice^ Dyer*9 Healing Fmbrocationy and other valuable prepa- 
rations. Also^ FieWs SODA^ with his unrivalled Cream Si/rups 
and the celebrated KISSINaEN WATER. 

Readers of The Schoolmaster, and the public generally, are respectfully invited to call 
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VOIiUME EIiEVEN. NUMBEBS EIGHT ANP NINE. 

BEUGIOUB INSTBUOTION IN SOHOOIiS. 
V 

BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. ^ 

The youth is exposed to the temptation of skepticism. His evil 
propensities clamor for indulgence and seek an excuse ; his judgment 
is immature, and his knowledge of the Bible, and of the correspond- 
ing teachings of nature and of God's moral government, is imperfect. 
Some young persons are constitutionally skeptical, and many anxious 
to know the truth and to practice it, are perplexed with the argu- 
ments of skeptical writers, or of skeptical companions. " There is a 
great deal of infidelity in young people," said Dr. Gordon on his 
death-bed to his pastor, *' and you have many of them about you. 
Tell them from me I have read a great many skeptical books — ancient 
and modern, of all sorts. It is all very fine, but fallacious ; they are 
Tery plausible, but can give no consolation at a dying hour." 

The teacher has frequent opportunities to remove from the youthful 
mind many common objections to religion. He is culpably negligent 
if he does not improve them. He is dealing with immortal minds 
and is exerting immortal influences. It is his to plant seed to bloom 
in celestial gardens ; it is his to turn the steps of the wanderer to the 
path that leads through the gate of Heaven. ** The color of our 
whole life," says Cowper, " is generally such as the three or four first 
years in which we are our own masters make it." There is truth in 
the remark. The influence of past instruction is powerful for good 
or for evil in those critical years. 
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There is a certain class of scholars — and it embraces the best — 
whose minds are open to conviction, and who eagerly seize upon the 
outward evidences of Christianity as they are presented to them, and 
. add them to the numerous reasons, which they are deliberating, for 
seeking the inward evidence. Such scholars are quick to discern 
their immortal interests. A suspicion thrown on the credibleness of 
Christianity pains them. It calls up a train of gloomy reflections like 
those which Charlotte Bronte graphically describes after reading Miss 
Martineau's " Letters on the Nature and Development of Man^^ " Of 
the impression this book has made upon me," she writes, " I will not 
now say much. It is the first exposition of avowed atheism and 
materialism I have ever read — the first unequivocal declaration of 
disbelief in the existence of a God or a future life. In judging of 
such exposition and declaration one would wish entirely to put aside 
the sort of instinctive horror they awaken, and to consider them in 
an impartial spirit and collected mood. This I find difficult to do. 
The strangest thing is that we are called on to rejoice over this hope- 
less blank— to receive this bitter bereavement as great gain — to wel- 
come this unutterable desolation as a state of pleasant freedom. Who 
could do this if he would ? Who would do it if he could ? Sincerely, 
for my own part, do I wish to know and find the truth ; but if this 
be Truth, well may she guard herself with mysteries, and cover her- 
self with a veil. If this be truth, man or woman who beholds her 
can but curse the day he or she was born ! " 

Many of the studies pursued in schools afibrd a striking commen- 
taiy on the attributes and the super-abounding providence of God. 
The skillful, conscientious teacher may make them instrumental in 
promoting the spiritual welfare of his pupils. Let him use them for 
that purpose. Religion is the source of peace, health and long life 
here as well as of happiness hereafter. 

" Soft peace she brings; wherever she arrives 
She builds oar quiet as she forms our lives, 
Lays the rouj^h paths of peevish nature eveui 
And opens in each breast a little heaven.'* 

The minds of most scholars, even if they have not been already, 
are liable to be tossed about in the eddy of unbelief. The tendency 
of the educated class is to read everything, and the press teems with 
speculative works. 
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The mind that becomes unsettled in its religious faith is in a fearful 
state. God is the source of human happiness and hope, and he who 
loses his confidence in God becomes a spiritual orphan, and makes his 
existence aimless. He will soon say like the fallen angel in Milton, 

" Evil, be thou my good." 

Said a melancholy man to John Wesley : 

** I know there is a God, and I believe him to %e the soul of all, 
the anima mundi^ if he be not rather, as I somtimes think, the To 
JPan^ the whole compages of body and spirit everywhere diflbsed. 
But further than this I know not ; all is dark : my thought is lost. 
Whence I came I know not ; rior what nor why I am ; nor whither 
I am going. But this I know, I am unhappy ; I am weary of life ; 
I wish it were at an end." 

David Hume wrote as follows : 

" When I look abroad I foresee on every side dispute, contradic- 
tion, anger, calumny and detraction. When I turn my eye inward I 
find nothing but doubt and ignorance. All the world conspires to 
oppose and contradict me ; though such is my weakness that I feel 
all my opinions loosen and fall of themselves when unsupported by 
the approbation of others. ♦ ♦ ♦ The intense view of these 
manifold contradictions and imperfections of human reason has so 
wrought upon and heated my brain that I am ready to reject all 
belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more 
probable or likely than another. Where am I, or what ? From 
what causes do I derive my existence, and to what condition shall I 
return ? Whose favor shall I court and whose anger must I dread ? 
What beings surround me ? * * I am confounded with all these 
questions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable condition 
imaginable, environed with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived 
of the use of every faculty and member.^' 

Of the striking analogies between the teachings of religion and 
nature we propose to give some illustrations from one particular 
branch of study — Astronomy. 

Have you never gazed on the starry heavens, and, scanning the 
outposts of, perhaps, more than a thousand million worlds, been so 
impressed with the magnitude and sublimity of the celestial empire, 
that ideas of the Creator become obscure ?^ 
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But yon read in the heavens the unanswerable verdict of the who]e 
creation — design. It brought you back to God, held you awe-struck 
and bewildered in his presence ; you animadverted to your own com- 
parative nothingness, and felt that the only object of your life shoald 
be to seek Divine favor. You looked upon all other objects as phan- 
tasmas, baubles, lights that led astray. The bewildering questions 
that God asked of Job " out of the whirlwind " came home to you. 
You said with Darid : " When I consider thy heavens, the works 
of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ? '' 

There is a thought of Sir Isaac Newton that will assist the mind 
overwhelmed with the magnitude of creative wisdom and power. He 
speaks of God as the " powerful, ever living Agent, who, being in 
all places, is more able by his will to move the bodies withm his 
boundless, uniform sensorium, thereby to form and reform the parts 
of the universe, than we are by our own will to move the parts of 
our own bodies." 

Had you been bom helpless, would not that power of the soul that 
employs the different parts of the body as its agents have seemed 
most marvellous ? Could you have comprehended it ? 

Says Lord Bacon : ^^ It is true that a little philosophy inclineth a 
man to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds back 
to religion ; for, while the mind of man looketh on second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no farther, but wheh 
it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked together, it 
must needs fly to Providence and Deity." 

An eminent astronomer says : *' Our earth is one of the humblest 
of all planets. If we visit the mighty system of Jupiter, such is the 
vastness of its celestial architecture that all we have left behind 
appears trivial and insignificant. Go we yet farther and survey the 
still more amazing system of Saturn, with its retinue of attending 
moons, and its girdle of enigmatical rings of light, we find displays of 
power and wisdom so resistless that, if all other worlds were stricken 
from existence, enough would here remain to demonstrate the being 
of God. But these are not separate existences. They are indisso- 
lutely united, and all flying through space. Whence, then, come the 
wonderful laws of their reciprocal influence, and whence the laws 
that curb their high career ? Relax for a single moment the conti- 
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nuity of their power and chaos instantly engulfs the ftir fabric of 
creation. Relax only the power of gravitation, and every planet 
shoots madly from its orbit ; augment, ever so slightly, its power, the 
equilibrium is destroyed, and world after world sinks into the sun." 

Says that eminent Christian philosopher. Dr. Thomas Dick : ^^ A 
very slight view of the planetary system is sufficient to impress our 
minds with an overwhelming sense of the grandeur and omnipotence 
of the Deity. In one part of it we behold a globe fourteen hundred 
times larger than our world, flying through the depths of space, and 
carrying along with it a retinue of revolving worlds in its swift career. 
In a more distant region of this system we behold another globe, of 
nearly the same size, surrounded by two magnificent rings, which 
would enclose five hundred worlds as large as ours, winging its flight 
through the regions of immensity, and carrying along with it seven 
planetary bodies larger than our moon, and the stupendous arches 
with which it is encircled, over a circumference of five thousand 
seven hundred millions of miles. Were we to suppose ourselves 
placed on the nearest satellite on this planet, and were the satellite 
supposed to be at rest, we should behold a scene of grandeur alto- 
gether overwhelming ; a globe filling a great portion of the visible 
heavens, encircled by its immense rings, and surrounded by its moons, 
each moving in its distinct sphere and around its axis, and all at the 
same time flying before us in perfect harmony, with the velocity of 
twenty-two thousand miles an hour. Such a scene would far tran- 
scend everything we now behold from our terrestrial sphere, and all 
the conceptions we can possibly form of motion, of sublimity, and 
grandeur. Contemplating such an assemblage of magnificent objects, 
moving through the etherial regions with such astonishing velocity, 
we would feel the ftiU force of the sentiments of inspiration ; * The 
Lord God Omnipotent eeigneth.' His power is irresistible ; his 
greatness is unsearchable ; wonderftil things doth he which we can- 
not comprehend. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" The planetary system likewise exhibits a display of the wisdom 
and intelligence of the Deity. If it is an evidence of wisdom in the 
artist that he has arranged all the parts of a machine, and propor- 
tioned the movements of its different wheels and pinions so as to 
exactly accomplish the end intended, then the arrangements of the 
planetary system affords a bright display of the ' manifold wisdom of 
God.' In the centre of this system is placed the great source of 
light and heat ; and from no other point could these solar emanations 
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be propagated in an equitable and uniform manner, to the worlds 
which roll around it. Had the sun been placed at a remote distance 
from the centre, or near one of the planetary orbits, the planets in 
one part of their course would have been scorched with the most 
intense heat, and in another part would have been subjected to the 
rigors of excessive cold, their motions would have been deranged, 
and their present constitution destroyed. The enormous bulk of thi^ 
central body was likewise requisite to diffuse light and attractive influ- 
ence throughout every part of the system. The diurnal rotations of 
the planets evince the same wisdom and intelligence. Were these 
bodies destitute of diurnal motions, one-half of their surface would 
be parched with perpetual day, and the other half involved in the 
gloom of perpetual night. To the inhabitants of one hemisphere the 
sun would never appear, and to the inhabitants of the other the stars 
would be invisible ; and those expansive regions of the universe, 
where the magnificence of God is so strikingly displayed, would be 
forever veiled from their view. The permanency of the axes on 
which the planets revolve was likewise necessary, in order to the 
stability of the system, and the comfort of its inhabitants ; and so we 
find that their poles point invariably in the same direction or to the 
same points of the heavens, with only a slight variation, scarcely per- 
ceptible till after the lapse of centuries. As the planets are of a 
spheroidical figure, had the direction of their axes been liable to fi*e- 
^ qnent and sudden changes, the most alarming and disastrous catas- 
trophes might have ensued. In such a globe as ours the shifting of 
its axis might change the equatorial parts of the earth into the polar, 
or the polar into the equatorial, to the utter destruction of those plants 
and animals which are not capable of interchanging situations. Such 
a change would likewise cause the seas to abandon their former posi- 
tions, and to rush to the new equator ; the consequences of which 
would be, that the greater part of the \nen and animals with which 
it is now peopled would be again overwhelmed in a general deluge, 
and the habitable earth reduced to a cheerless desert. But all such 
are prevented by the permanent position of the axis of our globe 
and of the other planets during every part of their annual revolu- 
tions, as fixed and determined by Him who is ^ wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working.' " 

There are more fearftil analogies : *^ The disappearance of some 
stars," says Prof. Vince, " may be the destruction of that system at 
the time appointed by the Deity for the probation of its inhabitants." 
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Says Prof. Mitchell, in a most eloquent lecture, after supposing a 
world to be endowed with a will, and to violate one of the laws of 
God, bringing upon it cold, darkness and destruction, " No, my 
friends, the analogies of nature, applied to the moral government 
of God, would crush all hope in the sinful soul. There, for millions 
of ages these stern laws have reigned supreme.. There is no devia- 
tion, no modification, no yielding to the refractory or disobedient. 
All is harmony because all is obedience. Close forever, if you will, 
this strange book claiming to be God's revelation — blot out forever 
its lessons of God's creative power, God's super-abounding provi- 
dence, God's fatherhood and tender guardianship to man, his erring 
offspring, and then unseal the leaves of that mighty volume which 
the finger of God has written in the stars of heaven, and in those 
flashing letters of living light read only the dread sentence, * The soul 
that sinneth it shall surely die.' " 

The .field of philosophical and scientific study that throws light on 
the perfections of the Deity and reproduces the doctrines of revela- 
tion is inexhaustible. In the study of astronomy alone we may 
clearly discern the unity of God, for the different parts of the uni- 
verse bear the impress of the same Divine Mind ; the omniscience, 
omnipotence, and omnipresence of God, for only such a Being could 
produce, adapt and sustain such a complex and boundless system of 
worlds ; the benevolence of God, for the vast phenomena of the solar 
system, from the tempered rays of the sun to the position of that 
luminary in the heavens, proclaims His love to man. 

Again: every world may be supposed to have its innumerable 
varieties of animal and vegetable life, and to be inhabited, the supe* 
rior worlds by superior intelligences. How vast must be the concep- 
tions of the Deity ; for each world and each variety of animal and 
vegetable life are but the impress of the Divine Mind — the thoughts 
of God in the past. We may read in the heavens as well as in the 
Scriptures, that he is an infinite God, that there is no searching of 
his understanding ; and we may here remark that other sacred books 
have a false philosophy, and a false astronomy, but the Bible bears 
the impress of the same Intelligence that created the universe. 

Hundreds of like analogies might be collected from this branch of 
study alone. Ought not such palpable facts, and such convincing 
evidences suggest to the teacher a field for the spiritual as well as for 
the mental improvement of those entrusted to bis care ? 
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FBB TBNBBBA8 liTriOBrA. 

BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 



From Jordan's wave where heayen grew bright. 
And the doTe dropped down in the smile of God, 

My steps went forth to the desert and night, 
Her mantle hung o'er the dreary road. 

And the desert was dark, and the desert was lone, 
And I longed in the better land to be. 

When a sadden glory oyer me shone. 
And the ministering angels came to me. 



I saw the hungry lions wait 

In the den of Tice to seize on me, 
But I upward looked and the golden gate 

Of Heaven swung back, and the glory to be 

Flashed full on the steps that lead to God. 

*' Whom the world overcomes shall inherit all things/' 
This by the ear of faith I heard, 

And I caught a glimmer of golden wings. 

Then I said, I am weak, I should &lter and fall 
If thou, O my Father, shouldst cease to uphold. 

Let the wings of the angels build round me a wall, 
'Till I cross the bright steps of the city of gold. 

And sin I resisted and lengthened my days. 
And health gives me promise of blessings in store. 

And the steps of the past reflect heavenly rays. 
And a Paradise morning, the pathway before. 



HUBBY. 

FoRRiGX visitors speak of the quick movements and the thin, sharp 
&ces of American bankers and financiers. But the reckless haste 
which perhaps characterizes us as a people is seen in our educational 
as well as our financial circles. In the latter we mark some good and 
some evil results, but these we do not propose to dbcuss. In the 
process of mental training, to vary an old proverb, — '^ If hurry comes 
in at the door, knowledge goes out at the window." Most minds 
develop slowly, if they develop well. A genius like Pascal, who can 
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work out Euclid at the age of eleven and write on Conic Sections at 
sixteen, is found only here and there. Frofn the age of six years to 
that of sixteen, an ordinary mind needs all the time commonly given 
to study to grasp firmly the elements of the different branches of 
knowledge taught in our schools. Three years longer are surely 
needed to acquire proficiency in the use of those elements. And 
then the college or university should teach the scholar the higher 
paths of learning, and send him forth, not indeed finished, but per- 
fectly fiirnished, by constant practice of his powers, to take liis stand 
among those who can benefit the world by literary labor. In this 
way a nation is advanced in the ranks of letters by the ability of her 
scholars. 

But what is the course too often pursued ? At six the child goes 

to school, 

" With his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail, 
UnwiUingly"; 

at twelve he " prepares for college " ; at fourteen, he enters the uni- 
versity ; at eighteen he takes his profession ; and at twenty-one takes 
charge of our souls, our bodies, and our quarrels. 

The last seven years are surely the most important of all ; but for 
three of these the mind of " Young America " must be devoted to 
the chosen profession, so that four years only are, in fact, given for 
much development. We contend that the fruit of this hurry is to 
lower the grade of general scholarship. We see one out of twenty 
distinguished for literary attainments, while in England and Germany 
a much greater proportion is found. And the difficulty can be reme- 
died only by elevating the entrance-requirements of college and uni- 
versity to correspond. With some six or seven exceptions, our 
colleges graduate men who stand exactly on a level with the gradu- 
ates of Eton and Rugby. In stead of the literary training for four 
or five years which the English boy then gets at Cambridge or Oxford, 
our boys plunge into the law or medical school. No one can deny 
that this condition of things lowers our grade in the rank of scholars. 
The facility with which our learned professions are gained, crowds 
them full. Lawyers without a brief, physicians without patients, 
clergymen without charges, — the land is full of them. We believe 
that but for the peculiar circumstances of our land — its wondrous 

2 
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growth and constant change, — this surplus of professional men would 
be more apparent here than in any other country. 

Few realize the value of the years between fifteen and twenty-five 
for preparation. It is true, the smart boy may do great things in his 
profession at the age of twenty-one, but he never can leave the mark 
he might have made if he had waited. He never can go into those 
deeper channels of thought, where lie the pearls which will bear a 
value forever. The mind must have a longer training than we now 
give it. Money may be made quickly while the flow of petroleum 
continues, but literary attainments cannot be gained without the 
^^ midnight oil." Now and then a Minerva comes into the literary 
world, fulUy armed from birth. But those who are of more human 
mould must wait to brace their armor on, to learn the use of sword 
and shield, to study the ways of war. Thus the good soldier is found, 
and thus the good scholar. Erasmus again and again wished that 
students would keep in mind a single motto, Festina lente. We must 
heed such advice now in this racing age, or lamentable epitaphs will 
have to be graven on many stones for the future to ponder, where 
otherwise might be inscribed, " Hie jacet an American scholar." 
For, though it is not described in medical dictionaries, this morbid 
activity, "Hurry," is, with Americans, a chronic disease, and its 
victims in scholastic walks are innumerable. — Am, Ed. Monthly. 



From the Am«rioMt Bdaoatloiial Hoathljr. 
HOW SHAIiIi WB TEAGH aBOQBAFHYf 

LESSONS ABOUT HOME. 

/. Physical Forms. — The lessons on the home neighborhood, 
spoken of in the preceding article of this series, must necessarially be 
oral. Teachers accustomed to give oral lessons, and familiar with the 
principles to be observed in their preparation, will need no aids in the 
preparation of these lessons on the physical features of the neighbor- 
hood in which their pupils live. Many teachers, however, will per- 
haps find the following report of a lesson on a neighborhood in 
Western New York, of assistance, as suggesting, better than any set 
of directions could do, the method of proceeding. The pupils are the 
children of the farmers of the neighborhood, and the time summer. 
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Teacher, I would like all of you to think carefully a moment, 
and try to rem'ember everything you saw on your way to school. 
(Several hands are raised, and the pupils, one after another, are 
called on to state what they saw.) 

John, I saw some men mowing in Mr. B.'s meadow. 

Charles, I Saw a red squirrel running along the fence by Ihe 
woods. 

Mary, I saw some cows and a colt, and two calves, and some 
sheep and lambs, in Mr. G.'s pasture. 

Fanny, I saw some cherries that are turning red in the orchard 
across the road. 

T. You have remembered several things, and I have no donbt if 
you should think a little longer you could name many more ; but we 
have as many as we can talk about in one morning. We are going to 
have a lesson on some of the things you have seen in coming to 
school. Mary spoke of something she saw in a pasture. How many 
passed pastures in coming to school? (Hands raised.) Mary, can 
you tell me what a pasture is ? 

Mary, It is a field where the cattle, horses and sheep stay. 

T, Why are they in the pasture ? 

Mary. We drive them there to eat the grass. 

T, Do they need anything but food during the day ? 

Children, They want drink too. 

T, Very well. Where do they find drink ? 

James. There is a creek in our pasture. 

Sarah. There is a spring in ours. 

T, (Charles's hand is raised.) Well, Charles, what is it ? 

Chas, I saw a big crab in the creek when I was coming to school. 

T. I thought somebody would remember presently that there is a 
creek to be passed on the way to school. I am glad Charles has 
thought of it, though it seems he thought most of the crab. I want 
to talk of the creek presently. Sarah may tell us first what she 
means by a spring. 

Sarah. It is a place where the water comes out of the ground. 

T. Has any one else seen a spring? (Hands raised.) Can 
Charles tell me anything more about a spring ? 

Chas, There is a creek running from our spring. 

T. James says there is a creek in his pasture. 
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ChoB. (Interrapting.) That's the very same creek that goes from 
our spring. 

T. Now will one of you tell me what a creek is, or how it is differ- 
ent from a spring, since both are water ? 

James. The creek is where the water runs along through the fields, 
but the spring is just the place where it comes out of the ground. 

T. Does the water run^ James ? Can't you think of a better word ? 

Jame%. It flows. 

T. That is better. Now I should not say that a creek is where the 
water flows through the fields, but is water flmoing through the fields. 
Can any one give me another name for a creek f 

Fanny. Some people call it a hrooh. 

T. I like that name better, though most people about here say creek 
instead of brook. Can any one tell me where the little brook that 
flows through the pasture goes ? 

George. It goes into the big creek that makes our mill-pond. 

Chas. That's Salmon Creek. 

T. Does any one know of any other brooks that flow into the " big 
creek *' as George calls it ? (Several are named.) Now can any one 
give me another name than creek for this large stream of water that 
has so many brooks flowing into it ? 

Susan. Johnny Brown called it a river. He lives in Albany, and 
he said there was a river there big enough for ships and steamboats to 
sail on. 

T. Johnny called it a river because he had only seen such large 
streams as are called rivers. You call it a creek because you only 
know of such small streams as are called brooks or creeks. So we 
have three different names for streams of water. One of these days 
we shall learn something about rivers. George will you tell us how 
Salmon Greek make your mill-pond ? 

Q-eorge. Father built a dam right across the creek, so the water was 
stopped from flowing ; and it filled up behind the dam, and spread oat 
wide and deep, and kept getting larger and larger, until it came up to 
the top of the dam. Now it pours over all the time, and doesn't get 
any fuller. 

T. George has told us that very nicely. One of these days we 
shall learn about something that is very like the mill-pond, only a great 
deal larger, yet nobody ever built a dam to make it. 

Fanny. I know what you mean — ^it is a lake. 
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T. Now we will talk of some of the other things you have seen. — 
John said he saw a meadow. How many others passed meadows on 
your way to school ? (Hands raised.) John, tell us what you mean 
by a meadow ? 

John, It is a field full of grass. 

T. The pasture was a field full of grass too, was it not ? Are a 
meadow and a pasture the same thing ? 

Cha9. The cattle eat the grass in the pasture, but the grass in the 
meadow is mowed and made into hay. 

John. (Interrupting.) The cattle eat the hag too\ don't they. 

Tr John should not interrupt. We know that the cattle eat the 
hay, but what Charles means is that they are not allowed to eat the 
fresh grass as fast as it grows in the meadow, as they do in the pasture. 
Let us try to find some other difference. When you look over the 
pasture, and then over the meadow, can you see any difference in the 
land itself? 

Mary. Our pasture is a great deal rougher than our meadows. 

George. Our pasture isn't rough, but it is swampy. 

T. Why do you say yours is roughs Mary ? 

Mary. There are hills all over it and there am't any in the mead- 
ow, only little bits of knolls. 

T. But what do you mean by the hills f 

Mary. (After thinking a moment.) When the ground is a great 
deal higher than the rest we call it a hilU and where there are a great 
many hills we say the land is rough or hilly. 

T. That is well said. What do you say of land that, like the 
meadow, has no large hills ? 

James. We say it \^ level land. 

T. When you read about level lands like the meadow you will see 
them called plains. One of these days we shall learn something about 
a plain. Who has seen other hills than those in Mary's pasture? 

Chas. I saw some awful high hills the other day when I was going 
to Ithaca with father and uncle George, but uncle said they ^^ wan't 
nothing " to what you see in New Hampshire, where he liyes. He 
said there were some there so high that if you were on top of them 
you'd see sometimes the clouds, and thunder, and lightning under 
your feet, and where you are the sun would be shining. He calls 
them mountams. 
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T. That is very interesting, and we shall some time learn abont 
those not " awful " but very high hills that are called rrwuntainB. Now 
we want to talk only of what we have seen. George says his pasture 
is swampy. What do you mean by that, George ? 

George. The ground is all wet and muddy, and little bunches of 
grass grow all over it ; but you can't very well go across it for the 
ground is so soft that if you happen to step off the grass you will sink 
knee-deep in the mud. I got stuck in it the other night when I went 
after the cows. 

T. But how do the cattle get along? 

Q-eorge. Oh ! the pasture an't all swamp, . and the cattle know 
where to go ; and besides they don't care if they do get in the mud. 

T. That word " an't " is not a very good one. I should say " is 
not " instead. Does any one know any other name for a swamp f 

Mary. Some people call it a marsh. 

T. Do you know, George, why your father takes that swampy land 
for a pasture, instead of planting corn or having a meadow there ? 

Q-eorge. Father says the ground is so awfid wet, — (class laugh) — 
so very wet, that he can't do anything else with it ; and he says he is 
going to have some ditches dug to " run " the water off, and then next 
spring he will plough it up. 

T. Do you know, Mary, why y6i(r father does not make use of his 
level fields for pastures instead of that hilly one ? 

Mary. We have some level fields that were pastures last year, but 
they are cornfields this summer. I asked father why he didn't plough 
that one too, and he said it is so rough and stony that it is not good 
for anything but pasture, but the cattle can get enough to eat and so 
he let them run there every year ; but he ploughs up the level pas- 
tures sometimes and plants com and potatoes on them. 

T. We have now talked as long as our time will allow. To-mor- 
row w^e shall talk of the woods and other things you have seen this 
morning. Try to see something more when coming to school to-mor- 
row. Who can tell me everything we have been learning in this les- 
son ? (Hands raised.) Fanny may try. 

Fanny. We have learned about pastures, and brooks, and a spring ; 
and hills and meadows, and a swamp. 

T. Now I would like to see the/hand of every one who can tell me 
what each is, and where we may find some of each. 
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We ol)serve that in the foregoing lesson nothing has been told the 
children, nothing learned by them by rote^ but they have become con- 
scious that they possess a knowledge of certain things, acquired by the 
use of their own powers of observation, and thus have tlieir attention 
awakened for future observations and the path to knowledge opened 
to them. We also find in this simple lesson on a few of the objects 
accessible in the least varied neighborhood, the basis for the future idea 
of rivers, lakes, mountains, and plains ; and in the use of the rougher 
and poorer lands for pasturing, but the better for culture, the germ 
for the future perception of the relation of the physical features of a 
region to the industries of its people. There still remain to be given 
lessons on the woodlands, or " woods " as the children call them, in 
which a little definition would be obtained by comparing them with an 
orchard as the meadow was compared with the pasture ; and they 
would be noticed by the children as the home for certain animals, and 
afterward their uses to us found by them. In the same manner there 
would follow a seffeond lesson on brooks, in which the animals living in 
the water are noticed, and the uses of brooks to us obtained. lx\ many 
neighborhoods there will be found in addition to these physical forms, 
various others, as little waterfalls, valleys, etc. All should be noticed. 

[To BE Continued.] 



BBLBF DISCITSSIONS OF T^OBDS, FHBASSS, AND USAQES IN THE 
ENGIiISH IiANaXTAGE. 

BY lOEV. S. A. CRANE, D. D. 

After a few brief remarks on the nature and purpose of language 
in general, I shall, in this lecture, confine myself to some desultory 
discussions and illustrations of words and phrases, and of syntactical 
laws and usages, in the language which we daily speak and write. 

Language is that by which men men make known to each other 
their feelings, desires and thoughts. It mainly assumes two forms, 
articulate sounds and written characters. Both the sounds and the 
characters differ, as they are used by different peoples and nations. 
Those used by us constitute the English language. This is now the 
speech of vast multitudes of people. It looks to England for its 
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birth-place and its name ; but it has spread thence to almost every 
part of the world, and is now spoken in nearly all North America, in 
large portions of Asia and Africa, in Aastralia, and in very many of 
the islands of all the seas. The vast numbers of the people who now 
speak it, the widely separated and important positions which they 
occupy on the surface of the globe, the very great extent to which 
they hold and control the interests of trade and commerce, science 
and the arts, and are directing and working out the great and difficult 
problems of social life and political and religious institutions, — and 
especially "the fact that they are nearly all of one and the same race, 
and that too a race remarkable for its intellect, activity and enterprize ; 
all these considerations unite to invest the English language at this 
time with a degree of dignity and importance not inferior to that of 
any other form of speech. For these, and for other reasons to which 
I cannot now allude, it seems not unlikely that our language is destin- 
ed hereafter to exert even a wider and more commanding influence 
on the affairs and history of the world than it hitherto has. That 
this may not bo set down for a dream of imagination, nor a lond 
illusion of filial affection for our mother-tongue, I will cite the testi- 
mony of a German writer as quoted by Trench, who describes him 
as a profound scholar and a passionate admirer of his own lan- 
guage. ** In truth," says this writer, " the English language may 
with all right be called a world-language ; and appears destined here- 
after to prevail with a sway more extensive even than its present 
over all the portions of the globe. For in wealth, good sense and 
closeness of structure no other of the languages at this day spoken 
deserves to be compared with it." 

GROWTH AND DECAY. 

Like every thing that has life, every livinff language is subject to 
laws of growth and decay. It may not be easy, and yet it is exceed- 
ingly important, to ascertain these laws. I suppose they are to be 
sought for in the character and habits of the people. Language is 
the outward expression of what is inwardly felt or conceived. In the 
order of nature, feelings and thoughts come first, and words are then 
formed to give them utterance. Let the mind be well stored with 
vigorous thoughts and beautiful conceptions, and the linguistic &culty 
will not fail to furnish a rich, varied and ample wardrobe to give them 
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fit and becoming attire. So at least thought Milton, when invoking 
his native language, he says : 

" I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 
A loudly knock to have their passage put; 
And weaiy of their place, do only stay 
Till thou hast decked them in thy best array.*' 

So long, therefore, as any people shall have intellectual vigor, active 
and well-disciplined, imagination pure, morals sound, and taste refined, 
I do not believe there is in the laws of language any thing which will 
subject it to the process of deterioration. It may in time miss some- 
thing of the bloom of youth, but it will stand firm in the grace and 
strength and dignity of manhood. Languages, it is true, have perish- 
ed. But decay and death began in the people that spoke them. 
These jirBt became luxurious, idle and vicious ; and then their lan- 
guage, reduced to the servile work of expressing only their poor and 
feeble thoughts and gross conceptions, itself grew feeble as they grew 
corrupt. The degradation of a people necessarily draws after it the 
decay and corruption of their language. 

HISTORIC LIFE OF WORDS. 

But besides the intellectual and moral condition of a people there 
are other causes which exert more or less influence on their language. 
The primary elements of language are words written or spoken. 
These put together, according to the laws of thought and language, 
constitute sentences ; and sentences in like manner compose volumes. 
Into these are gathered all the rich harvests of study, investigation 
and experience. The brilliant fancies and beautiful creations of poesy, 
the profound researches of philosophy, the grave lessons of history, 
and more than all, the divine illuminations of Heavenly Wisdom, are 
all entrusted to the keeping of language, to be in it and by it preserv- 
ed and transmitted to all coming generations for instruction, pleasure 
and improvement. But it is of the highest importance to remember 
that words thus constructed into sentences are not dead materials like 
the wood and stones and bricks which men build into walls and houses. 
Far more fitly may the words of a sentence find their proper analogy 
in the soldiers that compose a regiment. When you look at that regi- 
ment only as a military organization, yon do not see all there is there. 
Every one of those men has a life and history of his own and a fiunily 
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to cwhich he belongs ; and you must become acquainted vfith these, 
and foUaw each man home and see the sphere of usefulness which he 
fills there, and the strength and tenderness of affection with which he 
is there held and cherished before you can duly estimate the sum and 
worth of human life, hope and happiness represented by that body of 
men. In like manner every word, as it is constructed into a sentence, 
brings with it a life which is its own ; and that life has a history 
which runs back into the earlier ages of the world, revealing its origin 
and family, and telling more or less of the manners and habits of 
those times and of the changes which have occurred in its own inner 
life ; and you must have traced out all these, and have carefully con- 
sidered them, before you are fully prepared to comprehend all the 
wealth of meaning which historically connects itself with and is con- 
tained in a single word. 

In the time of Alfred the Great, in England and in many of the 
northern nations of Europe, it was common for persons of rank to 
designate their ancestry through the father as the " stoordside^^^ and 
through the mother as the " spindleside,^* These designations do us 
now much good service in helping us to a better understanding of the 
social and political condition of those times and peoples ; revealing to 
us the fact that war was then the most honorable occupation for men, 
and that the spindle,* the loom and the needle held corresponding rank 
among the occupations of women. That well-known and significant 
provision of the Salic law in France, " The crown does not descend 
to the distaff," not only tells of the warlike and unsettled state of the 
times, when those old Franks deemed it derogatory to their martial 
spirit, and unsafe for the nation, that the 'sceptre should be held by 
female hands ; but it throws light on the social and industrial statu% 
of women then and there, for by contrasting, as it does, the "distaff" * 
with the "crown," it clearly brings out the fact, that among the 
employments of women these domestic manufactures were held to 
have a noble and even royal distinction. 

Our English word capital^ in the sense of money^ finds its parent- 
age in the Latin " caput," English "head." How then comes it to 
mean money ? Merely by a change in that which constitutes or 
represents wealth. In pastoral times property mainly consisted in 
flocks and herds ; and these were counted hy the heady per capita; 
and hence the word used to designate these soon came to include all 
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other possessions, and finally money, which is the representative of 
property of whatever kind. 

Pecuniary is a word of the .same class, finding its origin in the 
Latin ^^pecunia^^^ and that in ^^pecvs^^^ a flock ; and thus points back 
to the simplicity of those pastoral ages when riches consisted chiefi^y 
in flocks and herds. 

[To SB Continued.] 



CONOEBNINQ FIiAlTS OF TBAOHINQ. 

Nobody has any right to impose his plan of teaching on his neigh- 
bor. There is no method which can call itself the method of educa- 
tion. There is only one set of right principles, but there may be ten 
thousand plans. Every teacher must work for himself as every man 
of the world works for himself. There is for all men in society only 
one set of right principles, yet you shall see a thousand men in one 
town all obeying them, although all, in conduct, absolutely differ from 
one another. They will present among themselves the widest con- 
trasts and, yiet every one may be prospering and making friends. 
Thompson talks little, avoids company, sticks to a few good friends 
and does his work in a snug corner. Wilson speaks freely and cheer- 
ily, delights in associating with his fellows, and works with a throng 
of helping hands around him. Jackson is nervous, fidgety and con- 
stitutionally irritable ; he does his duty, though, and gains his end. 
Robson, on the contrary, is of an easy temper, lets a worry rest and 
never touches it when he comes near ; he does his duty, too, and gains 
his end. But let the shy Thompson undertake to make his way in the 
world by being, like Wilson, sociable and jolly, and he will make him- 
self contemptible by clumsy efforts, and the end of them will be dis- 
mal failure. In the school, as in the world, a man must be himself if 
he would have more than a spurious success ; he must be modeled 
upon nobody. The school-master should read books of education, and 
he may study hard to reapon out for himself by their aid, if he can, 
what are the right principles to go upon. A principle that he 
approves he must adopt ; but another man's plan that he approves 
he must assimilate to the nature of his own mind, and of his own 
school before he can adopt it. Even his school he must so man- 
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age that it shall admit of a great variety of plan within itself, and suf- 
fer him so to work in it as to appeal in the most efiective way to the 
mind of each one of his scholars. 

The practical suggestion which arises from this is, that each teacher 
should take pains not to make an abstraction of himself; but to throw 
the whole of his individuality into his work ; to think out for himself 
a system that shall be himself; that shall be animated by Mb heart and 
brain, naturally and in every part ; that shall beat, as it were, with 
his own pulse, breathe Mb own breath, and, in short, be alive. 

The teacher tnay be mild or sharp, phlegmatic or passionate, gentle 
or severe ; he may thrash or not thrash — but I would rather he did 
not thrash. As men differ and must differ, so must teachers, so must 
schools. But no man can be a good teacher who is a cut and dried 
man without any particular character; his individuality must be 
strongly marked. He should be, of course, a man o\ unimpeachable 
integrity, detesting what is base or mean, and, beyond everything, 
hating a lie. He should have pleasure in his work, be fond of his 
children, and not think of looking down upon them, but put faith — 
and that is a main point which many teachers will refuse to uphold — 
put faith in the good spirit of childhood. He must honor a child or 
he can not educate it, though he may cram many facts into its head. 
It is essential also, to the constitution of a good teacher that, what- 
ever his character may be, he shall not be slow. Children are not so 
constituted as to be able to endure slowness patiently. He must also 
not be destitute of imagination, for he will have quick imaginations to 
develop and satisfy. 

Furthermore, it is essential that he should deeply feel the import- 
ance of his office, and utterly disdain to cringe to any parent, or to 
haggle for the price of services that no money can fairly measure. 
He must be devoted to his work ; if he want pleasure and excitement 
he must find them in the school-room and the study. For it is only 
when his teaching gives great pleasure to himself, that it can give any 
pleasure whatever to his pupils. The parent must not grudge to a 
worthy teacher the most liberal reward that lies within his means. It 
is not to be supposed that any large body of men can be induced to 
devote themselves heart and soul to an ill-paid profession, which de- 
mands peculiar talents, and expensive training, with a toil both in pre- 
paration and in action that can never be remitted. 
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There is no fault of character, in boy or girl, that can not be de- 
stroyed or rendered harmless, if right treatment be applied to it in 
time ; that is to say, within the first twelve years. We inherit tern- 
pel's and tendencies which sometimes, when they are neglected, bring 
us to harm. The bent of character is settled before birth. Anything 
can not be made of any boy or girl, but Bomething can be made of 
every child, which shall be satisfactory, and good, and useful. 

Children are wonderfully teachable. They are, however, so creat- 
ed as to require free action and movement — to be incapable of sus- 
taining long continued mental exertion, to be restless. It is not in the 
constitution of a child to sit, day after day, for three or five consecu- 
tive hours. If the school-master subject children to unnatural condi- 
tions, and Nature assert herself in any boy or girl more visibly than 
discipline admires, the teacher, not the child, is then at fault ; and it 
is he or she — if any one — ^who should stand in the corner, do an im- 
position, or be whipped. It is only possible to teach a child well, 
-while accommodating one's ways humbly to the ways of Nature. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF A SCHOCIL. 

Since there is no such thing as a plan universal for all teachers ; 
since each school should maintain its own individuality ; since the 
school of which the plan is an abstraction is a dead school ; I can only 
express my notions on this subject by explaining what sort of a crotch- 
et my own notion of school-keeping was, and how it answered. Let 
me be at the same time careful to iterate, that I do not propose it as a 
nostrum, but that, on the contrary, I should hold cheaply the wit of 
any one who copied it exactly in practice. I only want my principles 
adopted — nothing more. 

One notion of mine was, that if children could be interested really 
in their studies — as they can be — so long as they were treated frank- 
ly and led by their affections, the work of education could be carried 
on entirely without punishment. I had been, as a boy, to many 
schools, and knew how dread begot deception, and we were all matde 
more or less liars by the cane. Even our magnanimity consisted fre- 
quently in lying for each other, and obtaining for ourselves the flog- 
ging which impended over our friends. I knew how deceits rotted 
tho whole school intercourse to which I had myself been subject ; how 
teachers made distrustful, showered about accusations of falsehood ; 
how we cribbed our lessons, and were led to become shy and mean. 
I do not mean to lay it down as a principle that schools should be con- 
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ducted without punishment ; I can conceive of a dozen kinds of men 
who would know how to do good, with a few floggings judiciously ad- 
ministered. But I was not one of the dozen — ^I should certainly have 
done harm. 

Corporal punishment being abolished, there remain few others. 
For, I uphold it as a principle, that punishments which consist in 
transformation of the school-room into a prison, or in treating studies 
and school-books as if they were rocks or thumb-screws — ^instruments 
of torture to be applied against misdoers, in the shape of something to 
write, something to learn — learn, forsooth ! — defeat the purposes of 
education, heap up and aggravate the disgust which it should be the 
business of a good teacher carefully to remove. — Indiana School Jour^ 
naL 



BEYEBBNOB VOB OHIIiDBEN. 
'* Maxima debetor pnero reverentia." — Juvenal, Sat. xio. 

Teaching is the most peculiar of employments ; utterly distastefid 
to some, to others irresistibly attractive. Few teachers abhor their 
business ; for such will not be driven to teach by any pressure of 
events. But some teach with far less interest than others. They 
lack a genuine enthusiasm in their profession. And perhaps there are 
few whose interest does not sometimes flag. It does us all good to 
call to mind occasionally the greatness of our work ; and that comes 
from the nobleness of the material with which we deal. 

Who and what are our pupils ? We look into their eyes day by 
day, and what do we see there ? How do we estimate these young 
individualities which come to be shaped by us ? Such questions strike 
the key note of our work. 

1. Their lack of years is no essential inferiority. Being younger 
than their teacher is not only no " atrocious crime," but it does not 
bring them a whit below his own level. He has no right to caff or 
scold them because they are younger. His duty is to guide and in- 
struct those who are just as good as he is. They happen to have 
been born later, and so are a little behind him in knowledge and dis- 
cipline. To each generation is committed the instruction of its jn- 
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niors. The teacher is selected to do the formal part of the work ; the 
informal, and not less important, is done at home and in the thousand 
contacts of social life. One of the things to be taught is a proper re- 
spect for age ; a dniversal, half-filial sentiment, which helps to make 
life beautiful wherever rightly developed. Another most important 
thing to be taught is submission to just authority. The school is to be 
in this respect an educator of good citizens who will obey law ; more, 
it is to prepare the citizen of the universe to bow to the will of God. 
It will not do to refrain from the exercise of authority in the school- 
room. One of the chiefest needs of immature years is to learn obe- 
dience, to understand the golden motto, "Honor to whom honor." — 
Because the teacher esteems his pupils so highly he will teach them 
^' manners," and enforce good morals. But let him not do this as 
with inferiors. The time will come when this difference of years will 
seem as nothing. When two college graduates, hardly yet in middle 
life, met at commencement, one said, '' I believe I was your tutor," 
and was taken aback by the reply, *' No, I was yours." Suppose you 
are ten or even twenty years older than your pupil ; he will soon be 
out in the world by your side, perhaps outshining you. Before you 
are willing to acknowledge yourself an old man he may be in Con- 
gress, making laws for you to obey, or Judge of the Supreme Court, 
adjudicating on your dearest rights. Doubtless there are now living, 
in a vigorous activity, some of the pedagogues who feruled the '' Bob- 
bin Boy," and the " Farmer Boy." Which does the world deem 
older now, the " boys " or their teachers ? Chief Justice Chase can 
find some of his instructors ; would they feel older than he, seeing him 
in the redeemed seat of Marshal ? So fades, even in this life, the in- 
equality of age. It is an accident, conferring not the slightest gift of 
superiority. 

2. The teacher will do well to remember the possible special great- 
ness of the young minds before him. It is of no use to tell all the 
boys that they stand a good chance for the White House, or make all 
the girls believe that they can come to write novels like Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. It is better far to rouse in them an ambition to do well just 
what is put within their reach than to excite restless cravings which 
can never be satisfied. But the teacher may think — can he help 
thinking ? — '' here are spirits Ivhich may become instructors and lead- 
ers of multitudes." Our institutions, with their free play of motive 
and of energy, reveal every day such possibilities. Grant and Sher- 
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man were not verj remarkable boys. President Lincoln's earlj life 
did not herald him as the man for the greatest crisis of our country's 
life. There is a possible greatness in many of the boys we instruct. 
As we ply our arduous work, we can not be sur^ that we are not 
molding the souls of future statesmen, of the orators whose ^^ winged 
words " will enter a million hearts. We need fiot promise each boy 
that he shall be a Webster ; but what if a greater than he lies k tent 
in the arena of our school-room ? The bare possibility is enough to 
make us bow the head before our pupils. We see the stuff out of* 
which greatness is made. We are fashioning minds which bear the 
divine seal. We are swaying passions, disciplining tempers, kindling 
aspirations which have in them the secrets of all human power. 

3. But there is a yet deeper reverence. You need not search for 
germs of special greatness, which afler all has so much of mere acci- 
dent. Bend low before every young soul because it has essential 
greatness. Reverence the most ignorant mind for its wonderful 
structure and powers. Say to yourself, here is an immortal being, 
with capacities for development unending ; with mind, heart, and will 
fashioned for the highest activities ; with a conscience to be guided and 
enlightened ; with susceptibilities to exquisite pain — taking shape to- 
day, this instant, under my forming hand. Young minds are great 
because all mind is great. The most puerile souls are august because 
every human soul is a thing of grandeur. Take your most unprom- 
ising pupil and with the eyes of a reasonable faith you can see in him 
or her something nobler than the stars. 

Reverence these young beings. Work for them as for the highest 
of the earth. Love them as your immortal kinsmen. — California 
Teacher. 



The Honolulu papers are discussing the question whether the 
vernacular of the Sandwich Islands shall be discarded in the National 
schools for the English language. The official journal is out in favor 
of the pure English system. Should the project be carried out, as is 
probable, the Hawaiian language will become extinct within a gene- 
ration or two. 
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Life, — life, — 'tis a conflict of hopes with fears, 
And of joys with sorrows, of smiles with tears. 

On this changeful earth of ours ; 
A conflict as lasting as time shall be. 
From which only the last great day nhall free, 

These ever opposing powers. 

With varied success the battles are fought ; 
Joy victor one day, on the next is taught 

To bow in submission to sorrow. 
Now tears chasing smiles becloud all the way, — 
But happier fate, smiles next win the day, 

And bright beams the sun on the morrow. 

The brightest of hopes, the gloomiest fears. 
The cheeriest smiles, the bitterest tears. 

At the best, or at worst, are soon o'er ; 
For our Maker shall say : *' Ketum dust to dust. 
And give back the soul that was given in trust, 
^ For of earth thou shalt now be no more." 

Our struggles and conflicts, vain, vain, are they all, 
If from Death's cold embrace there is no recall 

To a happier life 'yond the grave. 
'Twere better to perish at once in the fight, — 
To meet death and the grave and unending night, 

Than life's sorrows and trials to brave. 

But praised be God, when life's trials are o'er. 
There's a brighter abode, a « glorified shore," 

To its rest Christ invites us to come. 
Then welcome life's struggles and conflicts and fears, 
'Tis worth all our pains, all our sorrows and tears, 

To win at the last such a home. 
Aug. 8th, 1865. FsBD. 



Keep your mouth shut when you read, when you write, when you 
listen, when you are in pain, when you are running, when you are 
riding, and by all means when you are angry. There is no person 
in society but will find and acknowledge improvement in health and 
enjoyment from even a temporary attention to this advice. 

Dr. Franklin meant a good deal when he said, '^ A good kick out 
of doors is better than all the rich uncles in the world." 

4 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



IDXAMINATION OF THB GBAMMAB SOHOOIiS, OHIOAGK), ILL., 

AFBIL, 1866. 

Second Gbadb Qubstionb. 
A&iTHMBTic. — Forty 'five Minttiet allowed for thii ExereUe, 

1. How many yards in length of carpeting, that is | of a yard wide, will it take 
to cover a floor that is 27 feet long and 24 feet wide ? 

2. A man owning 160 acres of land, sells 57 acres, 1 rood, and 15 square rods, 
and then divides the remainder equally between his four sons. How much land 
does each son receive } 

3. A man digs a cellar 150 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, upon a con- 
tract of 50 cents a cubic yard. How much money does he receive for his work ? 

4. Find the value of 15.75 X .018 -*- 6, and give the rule for pointing off in the 
multiplication and division of decimals. 

5. Find the sum of the following numbers : 

One hundred units and fifteen thousandths. 

One hundred and five millionths. 
Fifty units and seven hundredths. 

One ten thousandth. 

6. Subtract five tenths from one unit and one hundredth. 

7. How many bushels of potatoes at six shillings a bushel will it take to pay for 
75 yards of cloth at $2.50 per yard ? 

G&AMMAB. — Forty MintUee allowed for thi$ Exercite. 

1. Write one sentence containing a verb which affirms an action ; one sentence 
containing a verb which affirms a etate, 

2. Write a sentence containing a transitive verb ; a sentence containing an intran- 
eitive verb. 

3. Write a sentence about the capture of Richmond which shall contain a verb 
in the active voine^ and another sentence which shall convey the same idea by the use 
of the verb in the passive voice, 

4. Write a bentence containing the verb go in the indicative mode, perfect tense, 
third person, plural number ; one containing the verb come in the subjunctive mode, 
pluperfect tense, first person, singular number. 

5. Correct all the auxiliaries that need correction in the following sentences, and 
state which need no correction. 

1. I will drown, for nobody shall help me. 

2. May I leave the room ? 

3. Thou might have been promoted last month if thou hadst studied. 

4. I was at home before he has left. 

BivroTBLY,— Thirty Mtnutes allowed for this Exerdte. 

1. From what port, in what year, /and with how many vessels, did Columbus 
saU? .t 

2. What large river was discovered by Ferdinand de Soto, and what portion of 
the present United States did he traverse before its discovery ? 
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3. What settlement was made in the year 1607, and by whom was the settlement 
made^ 

4. From what country, and for what purpose, did the Pilgrim Fathers epnigrate } 
6. What do you know about New England Witchcraft ? 

Spellixg. — Benefited, maintenance, receptacle, supersede, precede, proceed, 
independence, surrender, indelible, deleble. 



Thibd Gbadb Questions. 
Abithm ETic. — Forty 'five Minutes alhtoed for this Exercise* 

1. Multiply the sum of one million sixteen thousand four hundred and six, and 
five hundred twenty-five thousand and nineteen, by one thousand and eight, 

2. Having the divisor, the quotient and remainder, how will you find the 
dividend. 

3. Divide the difference between one thousand one hundred and sixteen, and nine 
hundred and eighteen, by thirty-seven. 

4. Find the least common denominator for the following fractions : one-half, 
five-sixths, thirteen-eighteenths, &nd eleven-twelfths. 

5. Subtract llj from 17|. 

6. Give the rule for finding the least common multiple of two or more numbers ; 
and find by the rule given the least common multiple of 15, 9, 12 and 36. 

7. Find the value of | x 5-6 -s- i, and give the rule for division of firactions. 

Gbammab. — Forty Minutes allowed to this Exercise, 

1. Define a vowel ; define a consonant. 

2. Give one Rule of Spelling, with an illustration ; give one Bule of Syttabieationf 
with an illustration. 

3. Write one sentence, containing all the Farts of Speech, and underline the 
a^etives, pronouns and prepositions, 

4. Write the correlative of each of the following words : Father, niece, heir, 
executor, hero, man-singer, 

5. Compare the following adjectives : Good, holy, benevolent, had, able, 

Geoqbafhy. — Thirty Minutes allowed for this Exercise, 

1. Give the name and the location of the capital of each of the following States ; 
The largest State in the Union ; the smallest State in the Union ; the most populous 
State ; the State last admitted to the Union. 

2. Draw a map of the State in which you were bom, if in the United States ; if 
you were not bom in the United States, draw a map of the State east of Illinois. 

3. Bound the State of which Kichmond is the capital. 

4. Name the States that lie upon the eastem bank of the Mississjppi river, in 
their order, commencing with the one farthest north. 

6. Name and describe at least two of the principal mountain ranges in North 
America. 

Sfellino. — Lieutenant, forfeiture, reservoir, brigadier, rehearsal, dungeon, 
emaciate, acquaintance, obeisance, rheumatic. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



Thx Fibst Stbamboat. — Aboat the year 1794, there was a man liTing in Provi- 
dence named Elijah Ormsbee. . He waa bom in Rehoboth, but had worked for a 
season near Albany. While there, his obserration of the difficulty of navigating 
the Hudson by sails alone, led him to think of steam as a propelling power. While 
employed at Cranston, repairing a large steam engine employed for pumping water 
from an ore bed, he was called on by David Wilkinson, and communicated to him 
the idea of a steamboat He offered to furnish the boat, provided Mr. Wilkinson 
would provide the engine. The proposition was accepted. Mr. Wilkinson went 
home, made his patterns, cast and bored the cylinders, suggested two plans of pad- 
dles, and the boat was finished. At a retired place called Winsor's Grove, about 
three miles and a half from Providence, Ormsbee completed his arrangements, and« 
on one' pleasant evening, made his first trip to Providence. On the following day, 
he went in his steamboat to Pawtucket to show her to nis friends, and the two 
ingenious mechanics exhibited her between the two bridges. ** After our frolic was 
over," says Mr. Wilkinson, in writing of the matter more than half a century after- 
wards, ** being short of funds, we hauled the boat up and gave it over.'* 

It is fair to claim that had the Pawtucket been a larger stream, so that steam had 
been as important for it as for the Hudson, or had some discerning capitalist been 
ready to afford the pecuniary aid needful for testing and perfecting the invention, 
the chaplet that adorned the head of Fulton might have been woven over the brows 
of Wilkinson and Ormsbee, and the Pawtucket river Xarragansett bay would have 
had an additidnal claim to fame. — Centennial Addreee, North Providence, 



Musical Inbtbumbnts fob Schools. — In the school-room, music is invaluable as 
a study and as a recreation, and is tut becoming appreciated as a means of moral, 
mental and physical culture. 

The chief obstacles to the general use of music in schools has been the difficulty 
of introducing it without the aid of a suitable instrument, and the considerable 
expense thus involved ; the cost of a good piano-forte placing it out of the reach 
of many, while the various reed instruments, procurable at less prices, have often 
been unsatisfrictory. Recently, however, an instrument of the latter dass has 
appeared, which is worthy of high commendation, and as it seems to be a suitable 
instrument, of moderate cost, we feel that in directing attention to it, and pointing 
out its peculiar features, we shall be advancing the interests of our schools. We 
allude to the Mason & Hamlin ** Cabinet Organs.*' In these instruments the tone is 
produced by a vibrating metallic tongue, or <• reed," as in the melodeon, but with a 
difference in the relative length and thickness, insuring better results. The quality 
of voice is remarkable, being round, smooth and free from the thinness of tone by 
which the reed is usually characterized. 

In other respects, also, improvements have been made ; but we particularly advert 
to only a few points, showing the advantages of the cabinet organ as a school 
instrument* 
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Obiously, one of the first objects in musical instruction is to give the learner clear 
and accurate ideas of what is technically termed the pitch of musical tones. As 
there is no worse musical fault than that of singing out of tune, it is evidently of 
the greatest importance that the ear and other organs of the pupils should, from 
the beginning, be correctly and carefully trained. This must be done by the con- 
stant presentation of a correct model. For this purpose the teacher's voice can not 
be entirely relied upon ; it would be too great a task for his vocal organs, and, 
moreover, very few are sufficiently accurate in this respect to serve as models for 
imitation. On the other hand) if an instrument is good and in tune, it can be 
depended upon for something like mathematical accuracy in pitch. The piano, man- 
ifestly, is too liable to be out of tune. It is easily affected by changes in the temp- 
erature and humidity of the atmosphere, and to be ket>t in tune requires a degree of 
attention which in most schools is impracticable. 

Now, it is one of the merits of the Cabinet Organs, and it will be seen that it is a 
great one, that their tones, being produced by reeds, have very little liability to vary 
in pitch. They are not affected in any material degree by atmospheric changes. 
Hence this instrument is an appropriate model with which to train the ear, as it 
admirably retains its accuracy. In one of the musical journals, the experienced 
teacher Mr. Oeorge F. Root alludes to this subject, stating that he has observed 
much more accuracy in pitch in the singing of those who, while studying music, 
had practiced with an instrument not liable to be out of tune. 

We have enlarged upon this one advantage of the Cabinet Organs, because it will 
not be likely to receive the attention which more obvious features will secure. But 
it has other advantages, — great power of expression, quickness of utterance, and a 
steadiness and roundness of tone admirably adapted to sustain and guide the voice 
and illustrate differences in musical rhythm. 

Affording these advantages at a moderate cost, the Cabinet Organ is certainly 
worthy the attention of all who are interested in school music. — Am, Ed. MontMy, 



EoiroATioNAL Afpointmbnt. — D. W. Stevens, A. M., of Mansfield, has been 
elected Superintendent of Schools in the city of Fall River, and accepted the posi- 
tion. Mr. Stevens has been for many years prominently identified with the cause of 
education, in which he has shown himself an enlightened and devoted laborer. For 
the last four or five years he has conducted successfully the Literary and Scientific 
School at Mansfield, which has just closed its most prosperous Summer term, with 
sn excellent prospect for the future, should it be placed in equally competent hands ; 
and he was, also, at the time of his present appointment, the Superintendent of the 
Public Schools for that town. A gentleman of thorough education and decided 
tastes for scientific study and educational pursuits, as well as of large experience in 
his chosen field of labor, we doubt if a more fortunate selection could have been 
made for the position named» which, we trust, may prove to be both pleasant and 
remunerative. — Taunton (Jfa«s.) Daily Gazette, 



A Frenchman has just discovered the process of fixing the natural colors of 
objects photographed. 
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Labobst Citt in thb Wobld.— If the following account U true. London U no 
longer the metropolis of our planet. That dietinction belongs to the Japanese city 
of Jeddo, which a correspondent of the Boston Traveller thus describes : 

•< But what shall I say of this greatest and most singular of all cities ? A Tolume 
is needed to describe it without attempting to giTe its history. I haye read of old 
Kinevah and Babylon below the ground, and seen and handled the works of art 
which have been disinterred, and created so much admiration on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; but one living Jeddo above the ground is worth a hundred old fogy cities 
^ below it. I cannot give you an idea of it, it is so unique, so unlike everything 
except itself, and so impossible, as you will think. 

•• I have seen several places of interest, and maintained a cool head, but I was 
bewildered and confounded when I saw this. It is situated on the western, shore of 
this charming gulf, twenty miles wide by twenty- four long, to which the Lake Tibe- 
rias is nothing, except in the sacred feet which once trod its shores. It stretches 
for twenty miles or more along a beach of a semi-circular form, with its horns turn- 
ed outward, and along which a street extends, crowded with blocks of stores and 
houses, and teeming with moving crowds, while shop-keepers, artisans, women and 
children seem equally numerous within doors and at the doors. Indeed, a dozen or 
fifteen miles might be added to the city in this direction, since there is nothing but 
an unbroken succession of towns and villages for this distance, which are as popu- 
lous and well-built as the city itself. 

« In crossing the city from the shore to the western outskirts I have walked two 
miles and a half, and then proceeded on horseback for ten mUes further, making 
twelve miles and a half, while in other places it may be wider. According to the 
lowest estimate, the city covers an area equal to seven of the New England farming 
towns, which are usually six miles square. And all is traversed by streets, usually 
mde, well constructed, perfectly neat, and cross each other at right angles ; streets 
lined with houses and stores as compactly as they can be built, and crowded with 
moving and stationary masses, as thick as in Washington street, or New York 
Broadway, at least for considerable distances. The population is estimated generally 
at three millions, which Mr. Harris, our minister, thinks is no exaggeration. For 
my part, judging from what I have seen when I have gone into the heart of the city, 
and crossed the city from side to side, I should be willing to add as many millions 
more ; for the living, moving masses, seen from sunrise to sunset, and everywhere 
the same, fairly seemed beyond computation.'* 



Population of Nobth Pbovidbnob. — By an examination of the census of the 
Colony of Rhode Island, in the year 1774, nine years after the incorporation of our 
town, I find that the population of North Providence consisted of 138 families. Of 
this population there were of whites, 792 ; of Indians, 7 ; of blacks, 31 r making a 
total of 880. Of the heads of families. 132 Were males, and 6 females. 

It may not be uninteresting to note here that the population of our town by the 
late census, taken five years ago, was 11,820 souls. In 86 years, .therefore, it has 
increased more than fourteen fold. — Centminial Addreaa, 



Rates of Tuition per scholar in 1864 : In Boston, f 15.77 ; Chicago, f 13.55 ; 
Cincinnati, $12.15 ; San Francisco, $21 ; Providence, . 
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FiSBSOia^AIi. 

Mss. Lydia H. Sigournby, one of the best known of American poets, died at 
Hartford, Conn., on Saturday, June 10th, aged 84 years. Her poems, by their 
religious and evangelical spirit, won a high place in the affections of the common 
people, and some of them, doubtless, will long be cherished in American literature 
as among the best productions of the class of writers to which she belonged. 

Miss Maria Mitohbll, widely known in the scientific world as the discoverer of 
a comet, bearing her name, and for which she received a gold medal from the King 
of Denmark, together with the still more honorable approbation of the savans of 
Europe, is to be Professor of Astronomy in the Yassar Female College, at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. 

The town of Exeter, N. H., has received information that William Robinson, 
Esq., a native of that place, who died in Augusta, Ga., in 1864,. left property 
amounting to about $150,000 for the purpose of founding a female school for the 
use of Exeter. 

Mr. J. C. Pelton, Principal of the Kmcon Grammar iSchool has been elected 
Superintendent of Public Schools of San Francisco. 

Died, in South Coventry, Conn., August 16th, M. Austania Babcock, aged 31 
years. Teacher in Biidgham School, Providence. 



Salaries of Teachers in San Francisco : Principal High School, $2,600 ; Teacher 
of Mathematics, $2,400 ; Teacher of Classics, $2,400. Grammar Masters, each, 
$2,100 ; Sub-Masters, each, $1,500 ; Assistants, (female), each, $960. One Princi- 
pal Primary Schools, (male), $1,500 ; five Principals Primary Schools, (female), 
$1,020 ; Assistants, $810 to $870. 



The Emperor Napoleon III. recently had a quiet evening with a few friends. In 
the course of conversation he remarked that it was very hard to define savant. <* I 
don't think so," retorted M. Drouyn de Lhuys ; "I propose this definition : A 
savant is a man who knows all that the world doesn't know, and who is ignorant 
of what all the world knows." 



Ciphering. — A youngster, while perusing a chapter of Genei^s, turning to his 
mother inquired whether the people in those days <* used to do the sums on the 
ground.' He accounted for his question by reading the passage, « And the sons of 
men multiplied upon the face of the earth." 



The Chinese do not approye of any change in school books, for in China» every 
school boy begins his studies with the *< First Three Books,'* which have been in the 
schools already three thousand years. 
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Habtabd Collbob it at last separated from the State. The law passed by the 
Massaohusetts Legislature provides that the oterseers shall be elected annually, and 
that the alumni, regular and honorary, shall have the right to yote for them, except 
that no alumnus can vote until five years alter his graduation. No member of the 
faculty or the corporation can be chosen overseer. The Governor and other State 
officers are no longer ez-officio members of the board. 



^B. Douglas, in his great debate with Mr. Lincoln, accused him of tending bfff, 
alluding to his keeping a grocery store. " True," said Mr. Lincoln, ** the judge and 
I have both tended bar — I on the inside, he on the outside." 
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[aeeelTed firom G«oxge H. Whitney.] 

The Man Without a Countbt. Boston : Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 28 pp., paper 
cover. 10 cents. 

SoNOS FOB All Seasons, by Alfred Tennyson. Ticknor & Fields, publishers. 
Boston, 1865. 84 pp., paper. 50 cents. 

We are pleased with these Itttle books. Not too large for the pocket, readable and 
attractive, were worthy of due respect by reason of authorship and origin, they fiurly 
claim to be purchased and eigoyed even by men of means as slender as a schoolmas- 
ter's in town or country. The enjoyment of them is a pleasant and healthy occupa- 
tion for a spare hour. 



We have received the Superintendent's Report and the Regulations of Public 
Schodjls of San Francisco. Whole number of pupils enrolled in the schools, 10,983. 
Percentage of attendance, 92. The condition of most of the schools is reported as 
excellent. The Superintendent makes wise suggestions as to changes in the school 
system in several important points, which we have not room to note. He discusses 
the question of separate and mixed schools for girls and boys, but leaves it unsettled 
as to the best plan to be adopted. He recommends the daily reading of the Scrip- 
tures in all of the schools, from which they have been hitherto discarded on account 
of the character and prejudices of the first settlers of California. 



MiBAMiCHi ; A Story of the Miramichi Valley ^ New Brunswick, Loring, publisher, 

Boston. 

This story is intended for those who desire pleasing yet not unprofitable reading, 
when hurrying through the dust and heat at this season in a railroad car. Mirami- 
chi was a rough country forty years ago, and its inhabitants were rude, but it had 
some diamonds though rough the setting. The character of the good missionary, 
Mr. Norton, is worthy of Imitation. The Lansdownes, Duboises and Micah, keep 
up the interest of the book to the end. 
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[Continued from page 185, September Number."] 

BBIEF DISCUSSIONS OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND USAGES IN THE 
ENGIiISH IiANGUAQE. 



BY llEV. S. A. CRANE, D. D. 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

In the illustrations already given, we have seen how words have 
their roots in the past ; and how their import is made larger and richer 
and clearer to us, when once we come to have a knowledge of their 
origin and history. It is, however, only through the permanent forms 
of written language that we derive this benefit. So many and sud- 
den are the changes in mere spoken language, that it seems very 
questionable whether any extensive and stable acquisitions could be 
made in art, science, and social improvement, without some aid from 
writing. This fixes and preserves the words and forms of speech, 
and through them the thoughts, the methods and results of reasoning, 
the creations of art, the industrial inventions and social improvements 
of one period, to be the common inheritance of all coming time ; and 
enables us to trace words and forms of speech back through centuries 
and nations and races of men, and to gather from them rich and 
varied treasures of wisdom. 

Hence the importance of guarding our written language, as much 
as may be, from all those alterations in spelling, in verbal forms, and 
in syntactical usages, which ignorant and self-confident innovators 
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and rash reformers are always striving to force upon it. Most of 
these attempts are direct assaults upon the historic life of our lan- 
guage, and ought to be resisted as a man would resist an attack upon 
his family estate ; for our language is a part, and a most valuable part, 
of our ancestral inheritance. These changes cut off words from their 
roots, and forms of speech from their historic origin ; and leave them 
the wither and die as surely as a branch, when it has been torn from 
to stem where it grew. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. . 

The importance of keeping the orthography of our words true to 
their origin and history maj be seen in the word Europe. This name 
was assigned to this quarter of the globe by the Asiatic Greeks to 
denote the broad surface of beautiful land which stretched out to their 
view along the northern shores of the Mediterranean. This source 
of the name is preserved to us in its orthography, the three first letters 
of which reveal to us the Greek " Eurus," *' broad," and the three 
last the Greek " Ops," " face." Now the phonetic method of spell- 
ing, which reduces this word to four letters, " urus," obliterates every 
trace of its origin ; and of necessity takes out of it all the instruction 
and interesting story which it now tells. Crushed and maimed by 
this engine of torture, it is no longer an historic word, fresh with fruit 
and beauty, but only a dry and barren name. 

So, too, in the common words, Oeographyy Orthography^ Magnify^ 
their meaning is disclosed by the form of the termination, that of the 
first two suggesting the idea of writing^ and that of the last one, the 
idea of making. Now, change the final syllable, phy^ into fy^ and 
you have not only destroyed the etymological and historic life of the 
words, but you have given them a misleading form, suggesting a 
wrong sense, that of making instead of that of writing. 

These instances quite sufficiently evince that it is not a new whim 
of scholars, or a desire to magnify the importance of classical learn- 
ing, which induces them to contend so earnestly for the true etymo- 
logical spelling of our words ; for in this we have the best safeguard 
for the proper and settled meaning of those words, and the stability of 
our language. 

PHRASES AND SYNTAX. 

In the construction of sentences, too, there is the same need of 
adhering to established usage. In every language there are many 
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fonns of expression, both spoken and written^ which cannot be reduc- 
ed to its general rules. Our language abounds in them. Some of 
them are the freshest, raciest and strongest utterances which we have. 
We can not aflTord to lose them. They are refractory subjects, — 
rebels if you will ; but far better is it to let them hold their place in 
the language just as they are, than to encounter the inevitable losses 
and unseemly botchings which must follow upon any attempt to 
redeem them to grammatical and syntactical rules. Such anomalies 
in language are technically called idioms, and with more restriction 
Idiotisms. 

Of these anomalous forms which have been always in use in our 
language one example is met with in such phrases as these, " the 
ship is loading,'* " the house is building," where the form is supposed 
to be active^ but the meaning passive. It has been attempted, (and I 
think now with more success than ever before,) to reduce this to the 
regular forms of verbal inflection by saying, " the ship is being loaded," 
" the house is being built." It is not denied that this form may be 
used ; nor that it has the appearance of greater regularity. The 
objection to it stands on two grounds. First, the advocates of this 
innovation insist upon its adoption as a substitute to the entire exclu- 
sion of an older and stronger form of speech ; and thus threaten both 
to weaken the language and break its historic continuity. Secondly, 
it is in most cases a feeble form of expression ; and when attempted 
to be carried through all the moods and tenses, must introduce many 
clumsy and ungraceful combinations of words ; for to follow out the 
principle we must go on and say, " the ship has been being loaded," 
" would have been being loaded," " will be being loaded," and the 
like. We thus introduce a host of grammatical abominations with 
sore loss to the language both in strength and grace. Take the old 
form, " the ship will be loading to-morrow," and compare it with the 
new, " the ship will be being loaded to-morrow." Can any man of 
scholarly taste hesitate for a moment in choosing between them ? 

Should it still be insisted that this anomaly must be made to con- 
form to grammatical rules, perhaps the demand will be sufficiently 
answered, if we say that in the phrase under discussion, '\huilding^^ 
is not a verbal inflection, but a gerundial noun taking the preposition 
"in " before it. In this way king James' translators of the Bible use 
it : '^ Forty and six years was this temple in building, ^^ We have 
only to suppose these phrases elliptical, and to supply "m," "iw 
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courBC ofi'* ^^%n process of^^^ and all the grammatical diflScuIty vanishes 
at once. In fact does not the proposed correction require the same 
grammatical treatment ? If we say, " the hoose is being buiUj* how 
shall we parse it ? Clearly, " being built " is not a verbal inflection 
to be joined with " m«," thus making a passive verb. Have we not 
here as before to supply the ellipsis, and make out the grammar by 
saying, " the house is in course of being built ? " If, however, in 
the phrases under consideration we regard "JuiWm^" and ^^ being 
built " simply as participals ; still, we think, the preference is clearly 
to be given to the former on the ground of being stronger and more 
graceful, and of having the advantage of long-settled usage in its 
favor. In the " usses loquendi " of the classic languages, there is 
abundant authority for attributing a passive sense to an active form, 
and vice versa. In Latin the former supine is commonly used in an 
active, and the latter in a passive sense, but sometimes the contrary. 
In Virgil, ^^facilem virtUj^ is construed by writers both actively and 
passively. Several Greek verbs give us active forms with a passive 
sense. In English a riding-horse is a horse to be ridden. " He was 
denied admittance," *' He was refused a hearing," are utterances sup- 
ported by the best authority ; and yet they ascribe an active force to 
a passive form. On these grounds, therefore, notwithstanding its 
confessed deviation from the general rule, we cling fast to the good 
old English usage, and say " the house is building " ; while we are 
disposed to accord no more than an unwelcome toleration to its 
usurping rival. 
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'Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 

Tall and slender and tallow and dry ; 
His form was bent and his gut was slow, 
His long thin hair was as white as snow, 

But a wonderful twinkle shown in his eye ; 
And he sung every night as he went to bed, 

<• Let us be happy down here below ; 
The living should live, tho' the dead be dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history, too ; 
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He took the little ones up on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in hfs breast had he. 

And the wants of the littlest child he knew ; 
«• Learn while you are young,^' he often said, 

" There's much to enjoy, down here below ; 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 

Speaking only in gentlest tones ; 
The rod was hardly known in his school ; 
Whipping to him, was a barbarous rule. 

And two hard work for his poor old bones ; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said, 

** We should make life pleasant here below ; 
The living need charity more than the dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

•- 
He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 

With roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign 

And made him forget he was old and poor ; 
« I need so little," he often said ; 

** And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

But the pleasantest times that he had, of all. 

Were the sociable hours be used to pass 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor's wall, 
Making an unceremonious call, 

Over a 'pipe and a friendly glass ; 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 

Of the many he tasted, here below ; 
** Who has no cronies, had better be dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

Then the jolly old pedagogue's wrinkled £ice 

Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ; 
He stirred his glass with an old school grace, 
Chuckled, and sipped, and pratted apace, 

Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles. 
<* I'm a pretty old man," he gently said ; 

** I have lingered a long time, here below ; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He tmoked his pipe in the balmy air 

Svery night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind plajed in his silvery hair. 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there 

On the jolly old pedagogue's jolly old crown. 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled and said 

'Twas a glorious world down here below ; 
" Why wait for happiness till we are dead ? " 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He sat at his door one midsummer night, 

After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright. 

While the odorous night wind whispered ** rest ! " 
Gently, gently he bowed his head ; 

There were angels waiting for him, I know ; 
He was sure of his happiness, living or dead, 

This jolly old pedagogift, long ago ! 



[Continued from page 181, September Number,'] 

Vrom the American Educational Monthly. 

HOW BHAIiIi WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY P 



H. The IndiMtries of the Locality. — The lessons on the physical 
geography of the locality would be followed by lessons on the indus- 
tries of its people, thus presenting a simple idea of the conditions of 
civilized life. The following lesson will serve to suggest the proper 
manner of carrying on these conversations. 

Teacher. We have now had a number of lessons in which we 
have been learning about the lands, and the waters, the plants, and 
animals around us. Can you remember anything which we see 
every day and many times in the day which we have not yet talked 
about. 

Children. Houses, fences, roads, etc. 

T. ' You have none of you named what I was thinking of, but I 
think you will find it soon. What are houses for ? 

Children, For people to live in. 

James. We havn't talked about people yet I 

T. That is just what I want to talk about to-day. Why don't 
people live in the fields like the horses and cattle, or in the woods like 
the birds and animals ? 
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(Jha9. They would be out in all the storms and cold, and maybe 
they would get sick. 

Fanny. They wouldn't have any place to keep their clothes, and 
their food, books, and other things in, and they would all be spoiled. 

T. Now can any one tell mo why people build houses to live in ? 

John. (After thinking a moment.) To shelter them from the 
storms and cold, and keep their goods safe. 

T. We have now found that people need shelter^ and therefore 
they baild houses. Do we need anything besides shelter ? Suppose 
you each had a large fine house to shelter you and'had nothing in the 
world else. Do you think you would be very comfortable ? 

Chas. We should starve if we did not have something to eat, 

Susan. We would want clothes to wear. 

Fanny. We would want beds to sleep in. 

Children. And tables, and chairs, and dishes. 

T. Let us talk about the food first. Where does our food come 
from? 

James. Father raises corn, and wheat, and potatoes, in the sum- 
mer ; and in the winter he fattens hogs and kills them for pork, and 
sometimes he kills a cow for beef, and sometimes a sheep for mutton. 

T. Where does your father get the hogs, and cows, and sheep ? 

James. He raises them on the farm, 

T. What do you mean by the farm ? 

James. I mean father's land, where he raises his crops, and his 
cattle, and sheep, and horses, and pigs. 

T. That is very well. Now can some one tell me what people 
are called who, like James's father, have farms, and spend their time 
taking care of them and raising things upon them, and what their 
work is called ? 

Chas. They 2xe farmers^ and such work is called farming. 

T. Then it is by farming that the farmers get their food. You 
said we wanted clothing too. How are the farmers to get that ? 

Susan. Mother spins wool and makes it into clothes. 

T. But are the clothes we wear on a hot summer day like 
this, made of wool ? 

Mary. No, they are cotton. 

T. Where does your mother get the cotton cloth. 

Mary. She buys it at the store with butter and eggs. 
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^. Now try to remember everything you have at home that your 
father and mother can not raise nor make on the farm but must buy. 
(Sugar, furniture, books, etc., are named,) How do your father and 
mother pay for 'these ? 

John. Father always has a ''great lot" of wheat and com, more 
than we want, and he sells what he has to spare, and has the money 
to buy other things with. 

ChaB, And my father sells " lots" of wool, and some cows, and 
. horses every year. That is the way he got money to build our new 
house. 

T, Then it is by farming^ that the farmers get not only food but 
their clothing and all their living. Now can you think of any one 
who gets a living in any other way ? 

John. Mr. Brown makes shoes. 

James. Mr. Gray has a saw-mill, and he buys logs from the 
fanners' woods and saws them into lumber and sells the lumber. 
And sometimes he makes lumber for the farmers, and they pay him 
for it. 

George. My father has a grist-milH and he " grinds" for the 
farmers, and they pay him in flour ; and sometimes he buys what 
wheat they have to spare, and grinds it and packs the flour into bar- 
rels and sells it. 

(Other examples of manufacturing people are given, as the black- 
smith, the cloth-dresser, the cabinet-maker, etc.) 

T. We have then quite a number of people about us who are not 
farmers, but spend all their time making articles of different kinds 
out of things which they buy from the farmers or other people. 
How do they get their food ? 

James. They sell some of the things they make to the farmers, 
who don't have time to make them for themselves, and then the far- 
mers sell them the things they want. 

T. Here then is a second way of getting a living, that is by 
making things and selling them to other people who can't well make 
them for themselves. Can you recollect any one who gets a living 
in still another way ? 

Q-eorge. Mr. Shaw keeps a store. He buys goods in the city 
and brings them here and sells them to the farmers and the. village 
people. 

John. Mr. Smith has a stone-quarry where he gets large nice 
stones, such as they cover the road-side with in the village. 
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These two ideas discussed in a manner similar to that of mannfac- 
turing, will make the children acquainted with a simple phase of the 
two other great resources by which the material wants of civilized 
life are supplied, that is, mining and commerce. 

Then a little talk about the work of the school-room, and of the 
church, will present to their minds another class of wants, the supply- 
ing of which affords a livelihood to another class of persons. Now a 
little talk about the Constable and Justice of the Peace of the neigh- 
borhood, whom all country children know to be employed in keeping 
disorderly people in order, will give them a first glimpse of a system 
of government that controls all the people just as the rules of school 
control the scholar. 

There will, therefore, be f(^und here in these simple things, with 
which the children are just as familiar as with the faces of their com- 
panions, the nieans for the future illustration of the whole organi- 
zation of civilized society, — that is, a division of labor in the great 
business of supplying our bodily wants, provision for intellectual and 
moral culture, and a system of government controlling and directing 
all things for tiie greatest good of every class of the people. 

IIL Position and Distance. — After these lessons on the country, 
in the midst of which the children live, there would follow lessons in 
-which they are taught to determine the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points of the horizon, by reference to the rising and setting sun. This 
should be applied by them in determining the direction of each home 
from the school, and if the teacher desire, of the several homes from 
each of those nearest it. 

Next would be lessons on extent, in which they are taught to recog- 
nize and draw the inch, the foot, and the yard, and fcr practice find 
the several horizontal dimensions of the schoo!-room, and its surround- 
ing lo^ the length, breadth, and height of articles of the school- 
room furniture ; the distance of the fixed pieces from each other, and 
from the walls, etc. ; the width of doors and windows, and their dis- 
tance from each other, and the corners near them. The mile, half- 
mile and quarter-mile, they will learn approximately by ascertaining 
the distances of their homes from school. It is desirable that they 
should, if practicable, learn it absolutely by actual measurement, and 
thus have a coiTect standard to which to refer distances that may 
be given them in future study. These lessons on the points of com- 
pass and on extent are necessary as a preparation for the maps they 

are now to construct. 
2 
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IV. Map9. — The first idea of a map shonld be given by drawing 
the school-room. The children have, as will be perceived, all the data 
necessary, that is, they know the size of the room, and the position 
of all its furniture, and the size and postion of its doors and windows. 
They have but to determine upon a scale, the need of which they will 
see from the impossibility of making the map the size of the room ; 
to be told that the north side is to be placed at the top of the map, 
etc., and they can commence work. As the map of tho neighbor- 
hood or school-district is a little more difficult, the following may be 
of value in indicating the manner in which such a lesson is given. 

jP. Now that we have learned all about the forms of the land 
around us, and the position of the buildings, the streams and other 
things, we will draw upon the board a m^ap that shall show how they 
are all placed together. In drawing the map of our school-room, we 
found the length and the width of the room by measuring it, and 
then we drew one inch in length and width on the map for every foot 
in the room. Let us find how large a country we are to map now. 
Who lives furthest from the school on the north ? (Hands raised.) 
How far to your home, Mary ? 

Mary. One mile. 

jP. Who lives furthest on the south ? How far to your home, 
John ? 

John. A mile and a half. 

jP. How far then from Mary's home to John's ? 

Children. Two miles and a half. 

jP. Now there are very many feet in every mile. Do yon think 
we shall be able to draw one inch for every foot in this map ? That 
would be impossible. We will draw instead only one foot for every 
mile. What then will stand for half a mile ? What for a quarter? 
Our school-district does not have walls to begin with, as the school- 
house has, but it has roads on each side of it, and several crossing it, 
which will answer just as well ; for when we have these we can 
easily put the houses in their place beside them. In what direction 
does this road that passes the school-house extend ? 

Children. North and south. 

T. Mary lives one mile north from the school. How long then, 
and on which side of this mark, which I place for the school-house, 
shall I draw the line for the road ? 

Children. Draw it one foot toward the top of the board. 

/ 
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37. Now I have drawn it. On winch side of it is your house, 
Mary? Here is the mark for the house. John, will you tell me 
how to draw the road to your house ? 

John, ft goes south just a little way, just a few yards, then ends, 
and I go on the State road east about the same distance, and then 
another road goes straight south to our house. 

T. Then how long am I to draw that south road ? 

John. A foot and a half, for the little turns don't count anything 
in a mile and a half. 

The road was then drawn, and the house located as before. In 
the same way was found the greatest distance to be drawn on the 
State road to the east, and to the west ; then the position and length 
of the little cross-roads leading off from each. This being done, 
the point at which the several little streams crossed the roads was 
given by the children most familiar with each. Then the children 
living between the school-house and these extremes, located then: 
homes; then the pubhc buildings of the neighboroood, the inn, 
church, post-office, etc., were located at the proper distance from the 
school-house. Then followed the little groves belonging to each farm, 
the marshes, etc., the map produced giving with tolerable correctness 
the typography of the district. 

The children may now be encouraged to make at home, under the 
direction of their parents, maps of the farms on which they live. 
This will not only have the advantage of giving to the children 
additional practice of a pleasing kind, but it will also please their 
parents, and awaken in them an interest in the wdrk of the school. 
The great value of these exercises, in a geographical point of view, 
is the practice they give in determining relative positions in the 
comparison and estimation of distances, and in the constant associa- 
tion of the map with the region represented, which is as we have seen 
so essential to the correct use of the map in future. When a habit 
of accuracy in these respects is thoroughly formed, a great step is 
taken in preparation for the future systematic course of geography. 
The child has now obtained all his own locality has to give him, and 
may enter on his journeys, being prepared to derive the greatest possi- 
ble benefit from them. 



None are so fond of secrets as those who don't mean to keep 
them ; such persons covet secrets as a spendthrift covets money, for 
the purpose of circulation. 
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FENHANSHIF INT THS COMMONT SCHOOIiS. 

BT H. W. ELLSWOBTH, TBACBBB IN NEW TOBK CITT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Thr question, can all our children be taught to write a good hand 
is settled, — ^settled in the affirmative. 

The question, how can this grand result be best and soonest accom- 
plished, has hardly been asked. 

Surely no branch of popular education exceeds this in importance 
and universality or is more worthy of the attention of educators. 

The importance of penmanship as a branch of study in the common 
schools is but just beginning to be appreciated. 

In most cities and important towns of the land this subject is 
already taught scientifically upon principles as clear and satisfactory 
as its hand-maid drawing. 

The results of such a method have convinced educators that by 
such means only can we expect to secure the desideratum of a good 
hand-writing to every pupil who comes fairly under the influence of 
our common school system. 

While such evidences of progress are manifested in our leading 
schools there vet remains a class denominated from their location, 
country schools^ represented by far the largest majority of school 
populati4)n, still encumbered with the ancient methods upon which our 
forefathers depended, viz. : Imitation and Practice, 

These terms io their vaguest sense seem to have complete posses- 
sion not only of the public mind, but of the minds of teachers them- 
selves. The writing exercise has consequently become an unmeaning 
and uninviting ceremony ; willingly omitted to make room for those 
of a more interesting, but not more im[)ortant nature. 

While it is iifdeed true that imitation and practice are the chief 
means by which penmanship is acquired it is all important to the 
pupil to know how to imitate and how to practice, that he may, in 
short, know how to write. 

Copies are the means usually relied on as the subjects for imitation 
by learners until the mind becomes sufficiently impressed with the 
forms and essentials of writing to dispense with the necessity of their 
presence. Copies should, therefore, contain that, and that onljfy 
which it is designed shall be imitated, and should moreover, be so ex- 
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ecuted and presented, as to develop in the mind of the learner the 
clearest and most definite ideas of the work to be done. 

Can we present the hand-writing of our teachers as such models for 
the imitation of pupils, even supposing their style of writing to be 
uniformly alike and altogether faultless ? From the very circumstances 
of the case we cannot do it. We must therefore agree that these 
models must be prepared by other means, and engraving is the neces- 
sary resort. 

This granted, we are next to inquire into the best and most availa- 
ble means for spreading before the eye of each pupil the engraved 
copy. This we find to be the copy-book. 

But it may be asked, what is left for our teacher to do now that 
there are no pens to mend or copies to write ? I say nothing if pure 
imitation is to be relied upon in acquiring penmanship. But it is not 
the only reliance. Letters can be readily constructed from a few ele- 
mentary marks, so that the mind is led by a system of* multiplications 
and additions to comprehend with exactness, forms and combinations 
too intricate for imitation. 

Herein is the great and powerful auxiliary of the imitative powers 
for imparting instruction in penmanship. Imitate these elements, from 
them construct the letters. 

Here the aid of a competent teacher is appreciated and here should 
his eflbrts be directed. 

He should have either his own system carefully studied and^arrang- 
ed, or else be thoroughly familiar with that of some published system 
of his adoption. 

In selecting a system he should carefully discriminate between those 
having copies systematically arranged in accordance with principles 
of analogy and relation among lettei's and thus leading the pupil by a 
careful graded course to finished penmanship ; and those arranged for 
imitation merely the copies in which have little or no relation and point 
either to no natural system, or display glaring inconsistencies and 
omissions, the result of which must tend to flatter while it deceives 
the pupil. 

This subject is regarded with too great indifference by teachers 
generally, and perhaps I should add, superintendents and examiners. 
It does make a diflerence whether you teach from imperfect or perfect 
copies. 

It does make a difference whether you teach by system or not. 
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It does make a diflFerence what system yon use in your schools and 
it should make a difference in your salarg whether you attend to or 
neglect this study. 

But I apprehend little improvement will be manifest until these 
points are insisted on as qualifications for teaching and I would urge 
upon examiners the importance of insisting on an acquaintance with 
and explanation of some rational method of teaching penmanship in 
schools before granting licenses to teach. 
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From the lUinois Teacher. 
NATIONAL TEAOHEB8' ASSOCIATION. 



Wb avail ourselves of the following report of the proceedings of the National 
Teachers' Association, prepared by a friend. The meeting was well attended and 
interesting. At no meeting, save that at Chieago, have there been present so large a 
number of teachers. And it will be remembered that the Chicago meeting was too 
large to be efficient. The vast crowd was most of the timf attending to something 
other than the regular business of the Association. At Harrisburg it was quite 
otherwise. The exercises were constantly ana carefully listened to. It was a pleas- 
ure to speak to an assembly every member of which seemed so much interested' 
Prof. Greene deseives well of the fi lends of the Association for having so success- 
fully adjusted the machinery. We shall long remember the Harrisburg meeting as 
one of the pleasantest educational gatherings we ever attended. 

The excursion to Gettysburg was a highly appropriate deviation from the ordinary 
routine of exercises. We pity the man whose educational value was not greatly en- 
hanced by the inspiration of that glorious battle-field. Standing on the graves of 
the heroes whose valor turned the baleful tide of rebel invasion, whose victory was 
the heroic beginning of the triumphant end, — we felt more than ever the nobleness 
of the teacher's calling, charged as he vis with the training up of men and women 
who are to he the heirs of this noble country, with all its glorious memories and 
achievements ! 

Many of the exercises were peculiarly significant and impressive. The Association 
was addressed by the Governors uf Pennsylvania and of free Maryland, both of 
whom uttered words worthy of their high positions. Gov. Bradford, of Maryland, 
seems to have thoroughly mastered the lesson of liberty. He understands the 
necessity of universal education. And the state has already laid the foundation of 
future prosperity and greatness in a system of free schools. 

The Report upon Object Teaching will be a valuable document, and is to be dis- 
tributed largely in pamphlet form. 

Of Prof. Crummell's speech we speatL elsewhere. 
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Our correspondent seems to have been peculiarly unfortunate at Gettysburg. 
The guides, for the most part, were excellent, both in knowledge and utterance. As 
a whole, the crowd of teachers was highly favored in this respect. 

The good people of Harrisburg exhibited the most agreeable hospitality toward 
the members of the Association. The feast of good things at the State-Capitol 
Hotel on Friday was in no reopect * bad to take.' The viands were delicious, and 
from all we could gather, both from experience and observation, the ladies who 
served them out to us were more attractive than the tables over which they presided, 
^hen the meeting occurs again at Harrisburg we desire to be counted in. Perhaps 
there may be more luscious peaches, sweeter cream, and more agreeable maids and 
matrons elsewhere ; but we confess that those of Harrisburg were fully up to our 
standard, and we were made as happy as it is in our nature to be, and that is much. 

Habbisbubg, Pa., August 19, 1865. 
The seventh annual session of the National Teachers* Association closed in this 
place yesterday evening, after a term of three days. 
On the 15 th, the 

AMERICAN NOBMAL-SCHOOL AS8GCIATI0N 

Held its eighth session in the Capitol, — Richard Edwards, the President, in the 
chair. After revising the Constitution, the following subjects were discussed at 
some length. 

«• What is a Normal- School course of study ? " 

** What domestic arrangements are necessary for the best interests of Normal 
Schools ? " 

On the first, of these questions. Professor Sheldon, of Oswego; Professor 
Phelps, of Minnesota , and Professor Hart, of New Jersey, were in favor, as soon 
as may be, of making the course strictly professional : Professor Edwards, of Illi- 
nois, thought it well to have scholastic instruction, for the reason that at present 
it is necessary, and under any circumstances the work of training teachers would be 
more thorough. 

During the evening, the Association discussed "The importance of memoraliz- 
ing Congress on the importance of establishing a Normal School in each State in 
the Union, especially in the South." This question was discussed by Professor 
Hart, of New Jersey; Professor Camp, of Connecticut; Professor Richards, of 
Washington City; Professor Thompson, of New York; Professor Cruikshank, 
of New York ; and Professor Edwards, of Illinois. 

At the close of the discusnion, a committee was appointed, of which Professor 
Hart, of New Jersey, was Chairman, to further consider this subject. During the 
evening one and all had an opportunity of sitting in the chair in which John 
Hancock sat when he signed the Declaration of Independence. The chair was 
strong, upright, and stands the test of age like the men of its time. 

SECOND DAY. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, the National Teachers* Association met in the Court- 
House, — the President, Professor Greene, of Rhode Island, in the chair. The As- 
sociation received a warm and harty welcome from his Excellency Governor 
Curtin of this state, responded to by the President. 
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The GoTemoT alluded to the singular coincidence of the state's being inTaded 
from the South for the last three years in this month. This was the fourth invasion. 
As they had given the South a warm reception, they would receive the North with 
equal warmth, and much more glaMy, His remarks were received with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Governor Bradford of Maryland, was also introduced, and spoke a few eloquent 
words in allusion to the universal freedom of all our people, and that the last 
barrier of our cordial union is now broken down ; and he bid us welcome to his 
state. ** Now give us free schools and intelligent teachers, and we are one people." 
His words were warmly applauded. 

The President then read his annual address, which was an able paper. He 
showed the necessity of a change of things since (he war, and of the importance of 
a National Bureau of Education in order to Insure universal education in our 
Republic. This part of the address was referred to a committee, of which Dr. Hart, 
of New Jersey, was chairman, in order to secure, if possible, an immediate action of 
Congress. 

Papers were then read on •« The Power of the Teacher," by W. N. Barringer, of 
New York; and on ** Normal Schools and their Distinctive Characteristics: they 
should be established and maintained in each state at public expense," by Prof. 
Edwards, of Illinois, Tlie latter was a fotcible presentation of the subject, and was 
followed by a discussion of the same by Prof. Burrowes, of. Pennsylvania ; Prof. 
Crosby, of Cincinnati ; and Hon. E. £. White, of Ohio. During the evening a 
paper was read on ** The best methods of teaching the classics," by Prof. Harkness, 
of Providence, K. I. ; also, a lecture was delivered by Prof. J. D. Butler, of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on ** Commonplace books." 

EXCUE8I0N TO GETTT8BUBG. 

The Association spent the whole of Thursday visiting the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg. About five hundred, mostly teachers, left Harri»>burg at eight o'clock in the 
morning on a ppecial train, and arrived at Gettysburg at eleven, a distance of sixty 
miles. After a gratuitous dinner by the good people of Gettysburg, we started for 
the battle-ground in squads of about fifty, with a guide for each pquad. 

When I say ** started for the battle-ground," I mean we began to examine the 
special points of interest ; for the whole town and its surroundings, for two miles 
.distant every way, was the battle-ground. Much of the cannonading on both sides 
was done over the town. We saw many houses riddled with musket-balls. But 
the main battle-field is south of the town. Some oi us were rather unfortunate in 
guides, for they knew but little and could tell less. But from Cemetery Ilill we 
were soon scaling the stone- walls and fences along the line of fortifications behind 
which, our * boys in blue* fought so bravely. I often thought, ss we straggled along 
without much plan or purpose, and gaining little or no valuable information, that 
had our soldiers been so badly disciplined the field would have been a place of 
defeat rather than victory. 

Very soon the route was strewn with stragglers, unable to keep up, looking 
rather demoralized. Before two hours the squads were broken up, the exact spots of 
interest and special information were despaired of, and many might have been seen 
retreating rather crestfallen towards Cemetery Hill. The moral of our first two 
hours effort is, if you wish special Information about a battle-field, you should not 
forget to have a guide to tell you that knows the facts, and then n(;ver go in large 
crowds. 
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About four o'clock all had assembled on Cemetery Hill, near the comer-stone of 
the proposed National Monument. Here the meeting was called to order by the 
President, S. S. Greene, and prayer was o£fered by Kev. Mr. Coleman, of Baltimore. 
We were welcomed to the place by one of the clergy of Gettysburg. Short speeches 
were made by Mr. Sheldon, of Boston ; Mr. Richards, of Washington City ; Mr. 
Henkle, of Ohio ; Mr. Dixon of Canada, and others. In the President's remarks, 
he alluded to the fact that in our body were seventeen States represented, and in the 
soldiers' graves around us rested the brave dead of fifteen States or more. The oc- 
casion was one of thrilling interest. Surrounded by beautiful, even sublime scen- 
ery, assembled on one of the greatest battle-fields of modern times, educators of the 
nation, pledging themselves anew to more earnest efforts for the good of their 
country, hallowing the spot where the nation was bom anew, invoking the God of 
Heaven to bless our commg and inspire us with holy zeal from above, were thoughts 
that filled the lover of his country with new life and great resolves, and made all 
feel that it was good to be there and drink in the glorious inspiration. It is fit that 
this place should be made the Mecca of America. After one leaves the ground and 
begins to think of it, it seems more and more grand. Every student and teacher of 
history should visit and study this battle-field. After passing appropriate resolu- 
tions, and singing ** America," the meeting broke up, and the well-pleased crowd 
returned to this city, where we arrived at ten o'clock at night. 

f 

THIRD DAT. 

On Friday the Association opened its session at an early hour and dispatched 
business rather rapidly. Still, much that was on the programme had to be omitted 
for want of time. In the forenoon a report of the Committee on ** Object 
Teaching as pursued at Oswego" was read by S. S. Greene, of R. I. This report 
was considered of so much practical value to teachers that the Association ordered 
it printed in pamphlet form for general distribution. Immediately after noon. Miss 
Cooper, of Oswego, gave an object lesson. She brought in a class of little ones — 
all strangers to her— and gave them a lesson of ten minutes' length, using an apple 
as an object. The exercise was a success. 

The distinguished Lowell Mason, of New Jersey, then gave us an otject lenon in 
Music. He called the Association his class. His questions and remarks were witty 
and well timed. 

Papers were then read by Prof. Rickoff, of Ohio, and Prof. Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania. At the close of Prof. Wickersham' s reading, the subject of which was 
« Education as an Element in the Reconstruction of the Union," it was announced 
that Prof. Crummell, a distinguished graduate of Cambridge, England, was present. 

Prof. Crummell was brought forward and introduced, and to my astonishment he 
was as black as the ten of spades. As he moved toward the stand there w^re 
evident signs of excitement in the large audience. There was the nigger in our 
midst ! What shall we do ? Shy around him because he is black } Refuse him 
a hearing because he is a lower order of being. Humanity and justice triumphed I 
Mr. Northrop, of Massachusetts, took him warmly by the hand and led him to the 
President's chair, where he was cordially received amid bursts of applause from the 
audience. He spoke as follows : 

THB BLACK PBOFESSOB'S 8PBE0H. 

** 1 thank you, sir, and the gentlemen of this Association, for the honor you have 
conferred upon me. I take it as an evidence of American interest in the Hepublic of 
3 
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liberia, and as a complunent to the College with which I am connected in that 
country. I need not say, sii, how deeply interested I haye been in the two reports 
which have been read this afternoon ; and for the zeal which has been manifested in 
behalf of my brethren in your Southern States. I am an American negro ; and I 
feel the deepest interest in every thing which pertains to the welfare of my race in 
this country. A citizen of that infant Republic which has been planted by American 
beneficence on the west coast of Africa* my heart and all its sympathies still linger 
with the deepest regards upon the welfare and progress of my brethren who are 
mtizens of this nation. More especially am I concerned just now by the great prob- 
lem which comes before you in the eleration and enlightenment of the 4,(M)0,000 of 
my brethren who have just passed from a state of bondage into the condition of 
freedmen. The black population of this country have been raised by a noble benefi- 
cence from a state of degradation and benightedness to one of manhood and citizen- 
ship. The state upon which they have entered brings upon them certain duties and 
obligations which they will be expected to meet and fulfill. But in order to do 
this they must be trained and educated by all the appliances which are fitted to the 
creation of superior men. The recommendations which bave been suggested in the 
report just read are the best and most fitting. Colored men are, without doubt, the 
best agents for this end. Teachers raised up from among themselves — men who 
know their minds — men who have a common feeling and sympathy with them — 
thete are the men best adapted to instruct, to elevate, and to lead them. And it is 
only by such teaching and culture that the black race in this country will be fitted 
for the duties which now devolve upon them in their new relations. These people 
are to be made good citizens. It is only by a proper system of education that they 
can be made such citizens. The race, now made freedmen among you, owes a duty 
to this country — a duty which springs from the great privileges which have been con- 
ferred upon them. Some, perhaps, would prefer to use tbe word ** right *' instead of 
privileges, and I have no objection to that word ; but I am looking at the matter 
rather ui the light of tbe Divine mercy and goodness. As a consequence of receiv- 
ing such a large gift and boon as freedom, my brethren owe great obligations to this 
country, which can only be met by becoming good, virtuous, valuable citizens, will- 
ing and able to contribute to the good and greatness of their country. For this is 
their home. Here they are to live. Here the masses will likely remain fbr ever. 
For no reasonable man can suppose it possible to take up four millions of men as you 
would take up a tree — one of your old oaks or an old elm, stem, roots, stones, and 
earth — tear it up from the sod and transplant it in Europe or Asia. The black race 
in this country are to abide ; and to meet the obligations which will forever fall 
upon them in this land, and to prove themselves worthy of the privilege to which 
they have been advanced, they need schools, instruction, letters, and training. But 
not only do the black race in this country owe duties to this country ; they owe 
a great duty to Africa likewise. Their fathers were brought to this country and 
placed in bondage ; and their children, in subsequent generations, notwithstanding 
all the evils they have endured, have been enabled to seize upon many of the elements 
of your civilization. Fourteen thousand of my brethren, American black men, have 
left this country and carried with them American law, American literature and 
letters, American civilization, American Christianity, and reproduced them in the 
land of their forefathers. We have gone out as emigrants from this Republic to the 
shores of heathen Africa, and re-created these free institutions and a nation modeled 
§ftfr your own." 
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** Sir, I might stand here and speak of wronge and injuries, and distresses and 
agonies, but I prefer rather to dwell upon those adjustments and compensations 
which have been graciously eyoWed out of Divine Providence ; and which have fitted 
them to a great work for good, not only here in this country, but likewise in Africa. 
The black race in this country, as they increase in intelligence, will have to think of 
Africa ; will have to contemplate the sad condition of that vast continent ; will have 
to consider their relation to the people of Africa ; must per force do something for 
Africa. And thus it will be that, while 'you are educating my brethren for their 
duties in America, you will be benefitting Africa. The black men in America are an 
agency in the hands of the American people, by whom they are enabled to touch 
two continents with benignant influences. For not only through them will they be 
shedding intelligence and enlightenment abroad through this country, but they will 
also in this manner raise up a class of men as teachers and missionaries, who will 
carry the gospel and letters to the land of their forefathers ; and thus the American 
people will be enabled to enlighten and vivify with the influence of Christianity the 
vast continent of Africa." 

At the close of the remarks, there was loud, long and enthusiastic applause. 

Professor Crummell is just from Liberia, where he has been as Professor of Liberia 
College for thirteen years. Ha is a minister of the gospel. He will return to that 
country shortly. 

His manner is easy and earnest, and his address very pleasant and graceful. 
While he spoke Ifeit that half the great problem of our preeent Hifficultiee ioith that 
race was solved. Educate the negro and he will make a good citizen. Our country, 
in the hands of such men, is in less danger than in the hands of those who think the 
normal condition of such men is slavery. The evening was spent in bearing short 
speeches from teachers of different States, giving the progress of education in their 
States. The feeling seems to be to obliterate State lines, and call themselves citizens 
of this great Republic. 

The meeting adjourned to the State-Capitol Hotel, where the citizens of Harrisburg 
had prepared a feast of good things for us, which we enjoyed to the edification of 
the inner man. We had speeches from Governor Curtin, Simon Cameron, and other 
distinguished persons of Harrisburg ; we had songs, and wit and humor generally ; 
it was truly a « feast of reason and fiow of soul.'* About midnight we closed, 
wondering when we should have another so good time. Such occasions are re- 
freshing and inspiring, and should be enjoyed by all teachers. 

The ofl&cers elected by the two bodies whose proceedings are given in the fore- 
going sketch are as follows : 

Normal- School Association, — President, Bichard Edwards, of Normal, Illinois; 
Secretary D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Massachusetts. 

National Teachers' Association, — President, J. P. Wickersham, of Millersrill, Pa. 
Secretary, Samuel H. White, of Chicago, Illinois; Treasurer, Samuel P. Bates, 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; together with twelve Vice-Presidents and seventeen Counselors. 



Of the 109 schools for boys, in Paris, 46 are kept by«members of the religious 
fraternities; and of the 111 for girls, as many as 56 by the sisters of Catholic com- 
munities. Forty-four new educational establishments have been authorized within 
the present year. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



ABITHMBTIC. 



1. I paid $579.62} for 100 cords, 3 cd. ft. and 100 cw. ft. of wood, and sold the 
same for $637.68|. What was my gain per cent. ? Ans. 10. 

2. Three cents is what per cent, of 2} cents } Ans. 120. 

3. One mill is what per cent, of one dollar. Ans. one-tenth. 

4. A, B, and C started from the same place and travelled in the same direction. 
If one-fourth the distance A travelled be added to the distance B is in advance of C, 
it will equal on0-half the distance A walked. How far did each walk if the space 
between C and B is equal to that between B and A, and if A by walking 25 per 
cent, faster, would have trayelled 100 miles } 

Ans. A, 80 miles ; B, 60 miles ; C, 40 miles. 

5. I paid $540 for a bale of cotton. What must I ask for it that I may fall 10 
per cent, and still make a profit of 16} per cent. } Ans. $700.00. 

6. I sold goods at an advance of 15 per cent., thereby making $304.50. What 
sum was received for them } Ans. $2,334.50. 

7. One and one-half yards is what per cent, of 3 rods ? 

Ans. Nine and one-eleventh. 

8. The motion of the hour-hand of a clock is what per cent, as rapid as that of 
the second-hand ? Ans. Five thirty-sixths. 

9. How much currency must be given for forty dollars in gold when gold is at a 
premium of 44| cents } Ans. $57.85. 

10. How many dollars in gold and how mpch postage currency must be given 
for a fifty dollar greenback, when gold is selling at an advance of 40 per cent ? 

Ans. $35.00 in gold, $1.00 in currency. 



MBNTAIi ABITHMTBTIO. 



1. John takes at the rate of 20 steps of 2 ft. 6 in. each, a minute, and walks five- 
sixths of a minute ; and William walks 12 yards In 30 seconds. John walks what 
part as fast as William } Ans. Twenty-five thirt/-sizth8. 

2. What number is that to which if you add its third, its sixth, and 19, the sum 
will be 100^ Ans. 54. \ 

3. The current of a river fiows at the rate of 4 miles an hour ; how long will it 
take a vessel propelled by alforce that moves it 8 miles an hour in still water, to sail 
12 miles down the river and return to the starting point } Ans. 4 hours. 

4. A, B, and C share $244. A has $15 more than C, and C has $8 more than 
B. How many has each ? Ans. A, $94 ; B, $71 ; C, $79. 

5. At what time after 6 o'clock do the hands of a watch first point in oppoute 
directions ? • Ans. Five and five-elevenths m. past 7 o'clock. 

6. What number is that to which if you add itself, twice itself, one-fourth itself, 
three-fifths itself, seven> tenths itself, and 29, one- third the sum will be 46} ? 

Ans. 20. 
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7. What is the time, when three-foarths the time past noon is three- eighths the 
time to midnight } Ans. 4 o'clock p. m. 

8. DiTide 44 into two such parts that shall be to each other as three-sevenths is 
to five-fourteenths ? Ans. 24 and 20. 

9. John bought an apple, orange and melon for 32 cents ; he paid for the melon 
four times as much as for the orange, and for the orange three times^ as much as for 
the apple. What was the cost of each } 

Ans. Melon, 24 cents ; orange, 6 cents ; apple, 2 cents. 

10. A, B, and C are to share $606. A is to have 3 times as much as C, and B is 
to have i as much as A and C together. What is the share of each } 

Ans. A, $303 ; B, $202 ; C, $101. 
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SOHOOIi BEFOBT OF OBAZTBTONT. 

We have perused with much interest the above report of Superintendent William 
A. Mowry, and find that it contains jtut such sensible, practical and wise remarks as 
we expect from his head, heart and pen. With men of his energy and knowledge 
as tb the wants of our schools, our State will not long remain aeoond in its educa- 
tional work. We insert for the good of the teachers of the State his remarks on 

TBACHBBS' MEBTZN08. 

** During the year past the teachers nave met the superintendent twice each term, 
for mutual conference and consultation. The meetings have been held in the school 
houses, in South Providence, Elmwood, Spragueville and Knightsville. The time 
has been on Friday afternoon, two weeks after the commencement, and two weeks 
before the close of each term. 

These meetings have been found of much profit, and it is quite evident many im- 
proyements have been made in the schools through their influence. The best methods 
of teaching Blading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and other studies, have been 
discussed ; questions asked and answered ; particular difficulties relating to the sev- 
eral studies, the best methods of discipline, general rules for the schools of the town 
and many other topics have been considered ; and existing evils have been so pre- 
sented as to lead to the correction of them. 

The results of these meetings have been so favorable that the school committee 
have directed their continuance the coming year, and it is ordered that every teacher 
in the town attend them. If any teacher be absent for any reason, an excuse in 
writing is to be presented to the •superintendent at the meeting, or as soon after as 
may be convenient. These excuses are placed on file, and may be referred to after- 
wards. 

The school committee and trustees of the several districts, and citizens, are invited 
to be present at these meetings. 
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It is impossible to bring our schools up to a proper and reasonable degree of excel- 
lence without an earnest and deTOted spirit in the teachern. This spirit it is difficult 
to attain, or maintain, without frequent professional meetings. 

It is therefore earnestly recommended that all the teachers in the town attend the 
meetings of the Rhode Island Inatitute of InUructumt and as many of them as can 
make it conyenient, attend the annual meeting of the American JnetiHUe of Instme- 
tion, and the National Teachers' Association, 

1 have noticed, during the year past this fact, that, with no exception, those teach- 
ers who have attended the meetings of the Rhode Island Institutet and haye read the 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster ^ are the best teachers in the town, and their schools have 
exhibited the most marked improvement ; while of those who have failed to attend 
these meetings, and to obtain the benefit to be deriyed from our Educational Journal, 
in scarcely a single instance, can they be justly ranked among our best teachers, but 
are generally the least successful of all. 



Miss Mabt H. Willabd. — It is a painful duty to announce the death of promis- 
ing youth. Not often does it fall to our lot to record the departure of one from the 
ranks of the teacher's profession who gave such promise of success and excellence as 
Miss Willard. Assuming the teacher's responsibility at an early age in her father's 
school, (Key. George A. Willard, of Warwick,) she commanded the respect and 
affection of her pupils, while at the same time she associated with them in the fiimily 
on terms of equality. As an assistant in the public school in her native district, she 
gaye entire satisfaction to the principal and to the district. Her next school was in 
Cranston, where, for nearly a year, in one of the finest schools in the town, she filled 
a responsible position, — following one who is certainly one of the best teachers in 
the State, — with entire success, and to the complete acceptance of committee and 
people. Her next, and last work, was as an assistant to her brother, in the Academy 
at Bridgewater, Mass. In the Bridgewater Banner ^ the editor, in noticing her death, 
says : *• There never have been more popular teachers in charge of the Bridgewater 
Academy than Mr. and Miss Willard. The latter had especially endeared herself to 
all the scholars by her kind andwinning ways." She had been there one year, and 
her future prospect was bright and hopeful. Possessed of a good mind, an intellect 
more than ordinary, a heart kind and sympathizing, full of gentleness and love, her 
mind well stored and disciplined for one of her years, and a character, moral and 
Christian, of the highest type to be found on earth, filling a position at once arduous 
and responsible, — her future was certainly as hopeful and as fiattering as her past had 
been cheering and successful. Thus early cut down, her friends sincerely mourn her 
loss. But she is only transplanted to the garden above. We desire to assure her 
father and family, of the true and heartfelt sympathy of a large circle of teachers 
and friends who had enjoyed a more or less extended acquaintance with her, and who 
had observed with pleasure her excellent qualities of mind and heart. 



LiBBRAL. — The City Board of Education of San Francisco has subscribed for one 
hundred and fifty copies of their State journal, to be supplied free to the female 
teachers of the city. Why don't the committees of our schools awake to the real 
wants of teachers in their work ? Will some one tell us } 
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EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOIiUME EliEVElT. NITMBEB ELEVEN. 

OUT OF THE "WAY. 



*'The teacher's vacation is the mother's vexation," says Mrs. 
Wilson, as she throws herself into a chair and draws a lopg breath. 
*' Children are Buch a pest ! I do dread vacation worse than the 
plague. Not another moment of peace do I expect until vacation is 
over. When I get my children all off to school, then I can have a 
inoment's quiet, and not before." 

Mrs. Wilson sends all her children to school, even little Willie, 
scarcely four years old. She does not expect him to learn much. O, 
no ; nor does she care whether he does or not ; but then he is such a 
plague at home, and it is so pleasant to have the children all out of 
the way. 

Here is the secret. Children are in the way at home. Primary 
school teacher, toiling over undeveloped intellect, with your head con- 
fused and aching on account of the tumult of the restless little sea 
before you, pitying that tender, tired, discontented, wriggling group 
of little beings ; remember, that these little creatures, germs of man- 
hood and womanhood, endowed with immortal souls, are sent to you 
because they are in the way at home. Interest them the best you 
can, exercise them, keep their bodies from becoming deformed and 
their souls from being corrupted, keep them from becoming disgusted 
with schools and all that pertain to them, and you have done a great 
work. With that be satisfied, for nothing more should be expected 
from you. 
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Out of the way, do you say, Mrs. Wilson ? Glad to have your 
own children out of the way ? It is not so with the lower animals. 
No brute mother willingly permits her tender oflfspring to be nursed 
and cared for by another. Try to remove the young of a wild beast 
from its mother, and one experiment will satisfy you. But the human 
mother hustles off the little ones to school — ^little immortals with souls 
susceptible to every breath of influence — and as she hears the last foot- 
fall upon the threshhold she draws a long breath to express her relief 
that her care and responsibility is for the next three hours transferred 
to the teacher. 

Yes, Mrs* Wilson, your children are out of your way. Your work- 
basket will remain rightside up for the next three hours. You may 
work or play and not be annoyed by the uproarous laughter of joy 
and fiin, or by cries of distress arising from the thumping of heads or 
jaming of fingers, or by visions of torn clothes and dirty faces. They 
are all out of your way. Do not let anxious thoughts run after them, 
but enjoy your quiet home and persuade yourself that your children 
are all safe. Do not entertain the thought that the teacher may 
sometimes lose his patience and exert a hurtful influence upon their 
tender minds ; do not think of the tender flesh aching upon the hard 
bench for three long hours ; do not think of the thousand evil influ- 
ences that are at work upon the mind to lead the unsuspecting into 
paths of sin and ruin. These thoughts might trouble you and make 
you unhappy. To enjoy, then, the quiet of your home only think 
that your children are out of the way. 

Out of the way ! Yes, soon they will be out of the way ; out of 
the way that leads to true manhood, to honor, to respectability, to 
eternal life. Out of the way, too, so far that they will not hear a 
mother's voice or heed a mother's influence ; out in the broad path 
of sin, hurrying on to certain destruction. 

The boy soon learns that he is not wanted at home. He is con- 
tinually made sensible that he is in the way ; he feels there is nothing 
for him there and he must seek enjoyment elsewhere. He does seek 
it, and he finds it too. He grows up cultivating a taste for those amuse- 
ments which he finds at the street comers, in the bar-room, in the 
theatre and club-room. He is in nobody's way in those places and 
he knows it. It is not strange that so many boys become dissipated. 

Fond mother, years roll on, and your boy is out of your way. You 
would perhaps give worlds, were they yours to give, if you could 
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once more grasp him with your influence and draw him from ruin. 
But he is beyond your reach. Reach after him, cry after him, if you 
will, your efforts and cries are alike vain. You can spend your eve- 
nings alone and in quiet now. So quiet are they, that you start at 
every footstep. You lie awake in the still night time and listen for 
the sound of his feet. Those feet have gone out of the way. O, how 
you would thank God if you could hear a steady footfall upon the 
staircase, and the regular opening and shutting of the door of your 
boy's chamber. 

Mrs. Wilson, when a few more years have passed, when the face is 
marked with deep furrows and the hair is silvered with age, and the 
form bent under the weight of years, you would then like to have the 
home circle enlivened by the manly presence of your son. You 
would like to walk by his side and lean upon his arm for support and 
listen to the sound of his voice. You would then like to have him 
bear patiently with your infirmities, and when the tottering frame 
sinks under the burden of years, you would like to have him present 
to smooth the pathway down to the dark river and there receive the 
last earthly message from your feeble lips. But he is out of the way. 
You sent him from you and there he remains. Out of the way now 
and out of the way forever. d. s. 
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Teacher. Now, class, look at this, and tell me what it is. 

Class. A piece of iron. 

T. Yes. You may name as many of its properties as you can, and 
I will write them on the blackboard for you. 

C. It is heavy, hard, solid, stiff, of a dark color, dull, can't see 
through it — 

T. Stay, that will not do; "can't see through it" will not look 
well on the blackboard ; you must think of a word to expi:ess that 
property. 

C. Opaque. 

T. Right; go on. 

C. Iron is imperfect. 

T. How did you discover that ? 
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C. You told lis that gold, silver, and platinum are the only perfect 
metals ; therefore iron must be an imperfect metal. 

T. Very good ; I am quite encouraged to find you remembering 
so well, and reasoning for yourselves. Can you think of any other 
properties ? Can I break this piece of iron ? 

C. No ; it is tough. 

T. A better word ? 

C. Tenacious. 

T. Right ; and if it is tenacious, what other properties will it be 
likely to possess ? Do you remember Vi^hat we said upon this subject 
when we were talking about gold ? 

C. Yes, teacher, it will be malleable and ductile. 

T. Because it is tenacious ? 

C. No ; but it could not be malleable and ductile if it were not 
tenacious. 

T. Very well ; can you name any substances that are tenacious, 
but possess neither of the other properties? 

C. Wood, leather, cloth, and paper. 

f. V Eight ; all metals, however, possess the properties of mallea- 
bility, ductility, and tenacity, in a greater or less degree. Will iron 
melt? 

C. Yes. 

T. Therefore it is — ? 

C. Fusible. 

T. Right. Now I will show you the other side of this piece of 
iron ; what will you say of it ? 

C. It is rusty, red, and rough. 

T. What will make iron become rusty ? 

C. Letting it remain in water. 

T. In the course of time what will the rust do to the iron ? 

C. It will eat it away. 

T. Do you know a word which expresses this property of being 
eaten away by rust? No? It is corrosive. Acids will corrode 
more quickly than water ; what is an acid ? 

C. Anything that has a sharp, sour taste. 

T. Yes ; now read over the properties of iron as they are written 
on the blackboard. 

C. Iron is heavy, hard, solid, stiflF, of a dark color, dull, opaque, 
imperfect, tenacious, malleable, ductile, fusible, and corrosive. 
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T. What is done to the iron to make it malleable and ductile ? 

C. It is heated. 

T. Do you know how many kinds of iron there are ? 

C. Three ; forged iron, cast iron, and steel. 

T. Very good ; do you know any other name for forged iron ? 

C. Worked. 

T. Yes ; what then do you understand wrought iron to be ? 
. C. Iron worked into shape. 

T. But what must be done to it before it will be soft enough to 
be beaten into the form or shape desired ? 

C. It must be made hot. 

T. What is the iron block, upon which the blacksmith forges his 
iron, called ? • 

C. An anvil ; a forge. 

T. Both are correct. What is cast iron ? 

C. Iron melted until it can be poured into moulds. 

T. Yes ; it requires a great degree of heat to convert iron into a 
liquid ; you have, perhaps, some of you, been in an iron-foundry, and 
have seen the liquid fire pouring heavily down from the furnaces^ • 

C. I have, teacher. 

T. You can tell us something, then, of the process of casting, and 
of the moulds. 

C. The moulds are made of a kind of loam, or clay ; all the pat- 
terns that are to be raised-work on the iron, are hollowed out in the 
clay ; and all patterns that are to appear hollow on the iron, are raised 
on the clay. Afler the melted iron is poured into the shapes, it re- 
mains to get quite cold ; the moulds are then broken off, and the iron 
remains of the required form. 

T. Which is the more durable, wrought or cast iron ? 

C. Wrought iron ; cast iron easily breaks. 

T. The casting of iron, then, destroys its tenacity, and renders it 
— what instead? 

C. Brittle. 

T. Right. What do you consider steel to be ? 

C. The best kind of iron. 

T. That is about correct ; it is iron worked into a more perfect 
form. Can you describe the process ? 

C. It is made hot, and then put into cold water. 
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T, Yes ; the fire for heating it is chiefly composed of charcoal 
ashes and bone shavings ; this gives the iron a whiter appearance, and 
renders the grain, if I may call it so, closer and finer. After this heat- 
ing it will bear a very high polish. What is the red-hot iron plunged 
into cold water for ? 

C. To make it hard. 

T. You would do better to say, " To temper it." The temper 
signifies the degree of hardness and brittleness, or of softness and elas- 
ticity to which it is brought ; the more suddenly it is cooled, the harder 
and more brittle it becomes ; the more slowly it is allowed to cool, the 
softer and more elastic it will be. What do you understand this 
property, which we call elasticity, to be ? 

C. The power to spring back into the shape it has been forced 
out of. 

T. Very well. Now tell me some of the uses of iron. 

C To make stoves, machines, engines, chains, farm and garden 
tools, ships — 

T. You would find jt difiicult to name all the uses to which iron 
is applied, they are so numerous; but we must not omit cutlery. 
Who can tell what cutlery is ? 

C. Knives, scissors, swords, chisels, plane-irons — 

T. Yes ; instruments used in cutting. Of what are they chiefly 
made ? 

C. Of steel. 

T. Why is steel used for the manufacture of cutlery ? 

C. Because it is hard ; it will take a fine keen edge ; and can be 
highly polished. 

T. Which do you consider the more useful metal, iron or gold? 

C. Iron. 

T. You are quite right ; the loss of iron would cause us far more in- 
convenience than the loss of gold woyild ; yet we are in the habit of 
speaking of gold as being more precious than iron, and it is far more 
expensive. How is this ? 

C. Because there is less gold than iron in the world. 

T. You are right ; the value of any article is determined by its 
abundance or scarcity, and by the ease or difiiculty with which it can 
be obtained. Where is iron found ? 

C. In almost every country in the world. 
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T. It is ; and "v^e shall do well to notice the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of God, in thus universally diflFusing so useful a metal. Had it 
only been found in a few places, it would not have been, as it is now, 
within the easy reach of all : the cost of transportation would have 
made it much more expensive. But Edward has a question to ask, 
let us hear what it is. 

E. What do you mean by transportation, teacher ? 

T. Are you puzzled by a word so easily defined ? The class will 
turn their thoughts from iron to derivations, a few moments. What 
does the affix " tiori " signify ? 

C. The act of. 

T. Very good. Now there are two other parts to the word. 
Give me the roots and significations. 

C. Porto, to carry ; trans, over or beyond. 

T. Well, then, the word means — ? 

C. The act of carrying over. 

T. Yes ; then the expense of carrying iron a long distance, either 
over land or water, would make it cost more. As you have been 
very attentive to the lesson, I will tell you one or two historical facts 
w^hich have some connection with our subject. 

Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, learned the trade of a blacks 
smith, in order to set an example to his subjects ; and when he worked 
at the forge, he made the boyards, or noblemen, blow the bellows, stir 
the fire, carry coals, and perform all the other offices of blacksmiths. 

Gustavus VaSa, king of Sweden, worked as a common laborer in 
the iron mines of Dalecarlia ; the miners grew very fond of him, and 
heartily embracing his cause, enabled him to resist the tyrannical 
Danish king. Christian the Second. The memory of Gustavus Vasa 
is still held in great veneration. 

A few years ago, an American blacksmith, who was very fond of 
learning, undertook to study difierent languages, and was so diligent 
that he soon learned, I think it was, fifteen languages. He then 
started on a tour through Europe, delivering lectures. People call 
him the " learned blacksmith." 

Boys, what can hinder some of you from doing as well ? Diligence 
and perseverance will enable you to overcome difficulties, and to rise 
to any height which other men have been able to reach : perhaps 
even to go a step beyond them. 
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" All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, Bhould not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view. 
Try, try, try again." 
The lesson should now be recapitulated. 

American Educational Monthly. 



COMPOSITIONS AND DBCIiAMATIONS. 

Perhaps there is no exercise so much disliked by pupils as that of 
writing compositions, and declaiming before the school. We find this 
feeling veiy prevalent, and the question naturally arises : " What is 
the remedy ? " Can anything be done to make this exercise more 
pleasant and profitable ? 

The teacher wishes to have a g6od school, and if so, this exercise 
must be attended to regularly. He wishes to have the pupils perform 
the task with a good will, and gladly avails himself of any method by 
which it may become more agreeable to them. 

In seeking for a remedy we were led to compare this exercise with 
other regular exercises in school, and to see if by this comparison we 
could not ascertain where the difficulty lay. In all our experience 
there is no such outcry and hostility against other exercises. Gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geogi'aphy and other studies were generally well 
received and taken for granted as pleasant studies, or at least to be 
silently endured ; but when we mention compositions or declamations 
the expression on the countenances of our pupils is often anything but 
that of joy. 

We have tried the practice of giving the topics ourselves to each 
pupil, and of permitting them to select, but all of no avail ; the old 
hostility still remains. Thus have we, with many others, worked 
through the year. Some, to be sure, never complain, but always 
have their work done in season and well. 

The latest method which we have adopted, and that which so far 
meets with success, is to make the exercise more like the other studies 
in school, by having it oftener than usual in most places. 

We presume that a large majority of our schools have an exercise 
of this kind but once in two weeks. This was our own method for a 
long time. In so doing, we do not get the school sufficiently famil- 
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larized with the practice to make that progress which we should be 
pleased to see. 

From what we have seen, wevshould say, make more of the exer- 
cise ; bring it before the school at least once a week, and the horrors 
formerly experienced will disappear. Since adopting this last method 
we have never failed to write subjects on the board each week, sonie- 
times oftener, and give twenty minutes, or more if convenient, for the 
pupils to write upon the one they may s*:lect, with no time for pre- 
paration. It makes an every-day matter of it, and the more we prac- 
tice it the better fitted they become, and the more ready to write. 

It " brings them out ; " there is no copying nor re-modelling from 
other authors, and the constant repetition of this method will dispel 
much of the hostility and dread generally entertained, so that it will 
become quite as popular as any other study. 

How it may be with others we cannot say, but so far, the custom 
shows its own fruit. There must at the same time be the regular 
compositions, written with more care at home. 

Declamations, too, we have treated in the same manner, having 
given up the old custom of bringing the masters on to the stage only 
once in two weeks. Insfead of committing a new piece each time, 
we often allow them to review the old. This exercise is not to tax 
the memory, but to prepare the lads for real life in this department. 
Far better to permit them to become familiar with a few select pieces 
than to require them to commit many, and be so absorbed in thinking 
what comes next, that they lose all the spirit of the author. 

On any day when there is a five-minute space of extra time, call 
on some one for a declamation. Of course, by committing a few 
pieces, the whole school will always be ready to review some of them. 
It is very pleasant, when parents visit the school, thus to vary the 
exercises, but more gratifying still to see the readiness and good will 
which the masters display. 

Some may think they cannot take the time, but such must be con- 
tent to see less progress and less pleasure. 

We believe these two exercises are important. The masters need 
the discipline to prepare them for future duties. They need more 
confidence, and this will cultivate what they already have and add 
more. 

Let the misses, too, read their compositions standing in front of the 
other pupils. It Will make more of tliem every way. If others have 
any suggestions on this general topic, we should bQ b^PPy to hear them. 
2 BT 
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Continued from May Number, 
GBAMMAB. 

We find a great diversity of practice among grammarians in the 
classitication of words. The best recognize eight '* parts of speech ; " — 
a rather homely phrase by the way. There are nouns^ pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, adverbs, conjunctions, propositions and interjections. 

Some make nine, adding to the above list the articles ; as do all the old 
grammarians. Lindley Murray, for instance, places the article at the 
head of the column ! as if these two words ranked of the first impor- 
tance, and were the most natural class of words to be first mentioned, 
or first thought of. It seems to have been a great hobby of these old 
grammarians to keep these little words ever^before the mind as articles ! 
ARTICLES ! ! — apparently never imagining that they might possibly be 
embraced under one of the classes above mentioned. But — thanks 
to the greater intelligence of this progressive age, — this old notion is 
well-nigh exploded ; and grammarians of the present day class them 
very properly with the definitive adjectives. But on account of the 
time-honored custom, I suppose, many old people still cling to the 
notion of calling the article a separate part of speech. And we might 
be content to let this absurd notion die out w^ith its possessors, were 
it not that one of the latest and — mechanically considered — one of 
the best grammars — Quackenbos^s, published " MDCCCLXII ",— 
still clings to the old dead — or fast dying, — carcass, and places it 
third in order, — as if to reprove the temerity of Murray in placing it 
first, — even before the adjective, of which the article is merely one of 
the subordinate classes. 

The reasons why the article is not a separate part of speech are 
principally three : first, it always has the construction of the definitive 
adjective ; second, the term article, as thus used, is without signifi- 
cance, having no more meaning than the proper name John, which 
merely distinguishes the person to whom it is applied, from other indi- 
viduals ; third, the weight of authority is overwhelmingly against it. 
The term article is derived from the Latin articulus, diminutive of 
artus, which literally means joint ; from which we are to infer that 
the ariicwK — i. e., articles, — are the "small" joints, or *' members 
connecting other members." [See Andrew's Lat. Lex.] 

A fine piece of etymology, to be sure. But I think these simple 
words can hardly be called connectives, even in the most general sense 
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of that term. It is true they are " members,^^ that is, elements^ of any 
sentence where they are found ; but the same is true of all other 
words except interjections. Certain Latin demonstrative definitive 
adjectives are sometimes best translated by the " article " the ; arid 
the Latins doubtless frequently used such demo/istratives with pre- 
cisely the same force we use the. The fact is the is demonstrative in 
its character and use, analogous to this or thatj and has no intimate 
relation with aw, the " indefinite article,^^ which is derived from the 
Saxon numeral an, signifying one^ and is contracted to a before con- 
sonant elements. 

It is used, according to circumstances, with the same force of mean- 
ing as some of the other indefinite limiting adjectives ; as any, also 
oney when the latter is not a cardinal numeral. 

The term article is also derived from the Greek oqOqqv^ (arthron^ 
whence artus^ and means the same thing. The Greeks used this 
term to denote the same class of words, meaning the same as the^ and 
certain inflections of these words with nearly the force of an ; but 
they also used the same words for the demonstratives above named. 
And though they called the former ra o^dQa (ta arthra^') that is, arti- 
cles^ yet there is no evidence that they made them a separate part of 
speech, which is the point in question. Indeed they made them agree 
in inflection, like other adjectives, with the nouns to which they 
belong; g. ^., ra above. The etymology shows that the custom of 
calling these words articles is of early origin ; but I confess myself 
unable to see any better reason for the Greeks and Romans to call 
them so, than there seems to be for us to continue the practice. The 
grammatical use of the term particle has the same vague signification. 
If I were asked to suggest a better nomenclature, I should not call 
the and an " articles " at all. I should say that instead of their being 
so nearly related as brothers or sisters, they are merely cousins, as it 
were ; both being definitives, but the former is a demonstrative, while 
the latter is an indefinite, or indeterminate, definitive (or limiting,) 
adjective. Or, if there should seem to be here a contradiction of 
terms, I suggest the name unspecifying definitive adjective for the 
world-renowned "indefinite article." But only one of the recent 
grammars — so far as I have examined, — claims for the article the 
dignity of a separate part of speech. For the love of sound learning 
may it be the last ! 
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Clark's grammar adds to the eight parts another class, viz. : ** Words 
of Euphony ; " which are really not another part of speech, but mere- 
ly words of some of these eight classes, used mostly for the sake of 
euphony in certain constructions. If hoif^ver the author insists upon 
his classification, I would suggest that the rather awkward name, or 
phrase, of " Words of Euphony " might be contracted to Huphonics ; 
and the effect might be still more euphonic. Others call the participle 
a separate part of speech, but they might as well call the infinitive 
another. I have seen one grammer that makes eleven parts of speech. 
Indeed the number of parts of speech, instead of being increased, might 
be reduced to «& /—classing the noun and pronoun under the general 
head of substantive, which they are; and the preposition and conjunc- 
tion under the general head of connectives. 

But grammars differ most and are chiefly defective, in the subor- 
dinate classifications, and their nomenclature, of some of the parts of 
speech. I propose to examine very briefly some of these in their 
order. " Under the head of common nouns are commonly reckoned 
collective^ abstract^ verbal " and material nouns. 

And the abstract is defined to be *' the name of a property or 
quality considered apart from the object to which it belongs ;" which 
is all right so far as it goes. And the verbal is defined to be " the 
participle used as a noun." But the infinitive is also fi"equently used 
in the same way. S. S. Greene says in general that *' the infinitive 
is a kind of verbal noun." So then there are at least two kinds of 
verbal nouns. But there is a third kind, very numerous, derived from 
verbs; such sls call, play yWalk^runjrest^ 8leq>^ life; also many end- 
ing in ion, ment, ure; all of which are frequently modified by adver- 
bial elements denoting the various relations of time, place, &c. ; and 
which elements cannot be disposed of properly, either in parsing or 
analyzing, without considering the nouns they modify as verbal. 
This point is too well understood by all who make any pretension to 
thoroughness, to need discussion. And again, has it never occurred 
to the reader that all these three classes of verbals nouns are abstract, 
in their nature and use ? — that is, verbal abstract; — just as much so as 
abstract nouns derived from adjectives. Indeed, abstract is the gen- 
eral, and adjective and verbal are the specific terms. 

It may be objected by some that this, if correct, is more philosophical 
than practical ; that not one scholar in ten can ever understand it. 
But no thorough knowledge of analysis of sentences can be acquired 
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without this subject is understood. Take a single illustration in the 
sentence, " We had a pleasant walk into the county yesterday." I 
venture to say that not one grammar scholar in a hundred, unaided, 
can analyze that sentence W I mean right^ of course. And the books 
will not show him how. The teacher must (?) ; or he must dig it 
out himself. But, you see, that .sentence is too " philosophical," — 
not '* practical !" The ^oint of difficulty lies in the proper disposal 
of the adjunct "into the' country," which is an adverbial element 
denoting place whither, modifying " walk," which is a verbal noun 
of th^- third class named above. I have chosen a simple case. Do 
English grammarians generally present this subject in this light? 
What is wanted is to bring these principles into prominent notice in 
the grammar books. Do not put them into remarks in fine print, or 
marginal notes. 

Grammarians seem to aim at simplicity, rather than correctness, in 
the classification of pronouns. I question whether simplicity is ever 
attained before correctness is arrived at. Many divide pronouns into 
three classes, personal, relative and interrogative ; but explain some- 
thing about pronominal adjectives in remarks in fine print, or marginal 
notes ; all for simplicity's sake, I suppose. But in fact none of these 
are general classes, but subordinate divisions under other general 
heads. Thus, pronouns are properly divided in two general classes, 
substantive and adjective. Substantive pronouns are divided into 
three classes, personal, possessive and relative ; and adjective pronouns 
into five classes, relative, possessive, demonstrative, distributive and 
indefinite. 

The personal pronouns in most grammars are improperly declined, 
by giving a double form in the possessive case in some persons and 
numbers. The words Aer«, ourSy yours y theirs, are never possessive 
case of personal pronouns. The reasons why are too many and 
obvious to require insertion here. Though if any one has any good 
reasons why he thinks they are, I should like to have them presented. 

Grammarians do not seem to know what to do with these four 
words, hers J ours, yours, theirs, — and sometimes the four, mine, thine, 
his, its, when these are used in the same way as the former. Some 
call them possessive case of personal pronouns ; others call them pos- 
sessive pronouns. How is the scholar to decide ? 

" When doctors disagree. 
Disciples then are free." 
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But that does not help the matter any for the pupil. The last four 
may be either the one or the other, accordmg to their use, AH these 
principles I have advanced, are according to Webster; but not all of 
them, — I am sorry to say, — according ^o Webster expurgated, or 
mutilated — revised. 

Among the list of ten grammars on my table before me, I find only 
one — Clark's, — which ventures to decline the second person of the 
personal pronoun in the common style. It is as follows in the first 
three cases : 

Sing, Plur, • 

Noun, You. You. 

Poss, Your. Your. 

Obj, You. You. 

Why not? 

In the sentence, *' You know that you are Brutus that speak this," 
you is singular because Brutus is. Although you was originally only 
plural, it has long since been used in the common style for the singu- 
lar also. The people want it, will have it, and do use it, in the 
singular number, in spite of the prejudices or fickleness of gramma- 
rians. And I should think that authors of grammars, model (?) text 
books for schools, would begin to take the hint before another century- 
has elapsed, that custom has made this a law. By the rule for agree- 
ment of the verb. with its subject, and the relative with its antecedent, 
know^ are and speak are all singular ; so of all other forms of verbs 
when they agree with the singular subject you. They are now to be 
regarded merely as duplicate forms of the corresponding plurals. 
Why do not authors of grammars modify declension and conjugation 
in these respects to conform to the prevailing customs of the times ? 

Quackenbos includes as with the relative pronouns ! But this is 
on a par with calling the article a separate part of speech. It seems 
to me to argue a very superficial knowledge of relative pronouns and 
conjunctions. If there were nothing else that would condemn a book, 
it should be these two faults. There is no chance for a difierence of 
opinion after a full investigation of this whole subject. As is an 
adverbial subordinate conjunction in every place where Q. would call 
it a relative. In every such case the ellipsis of an adverbial clause is 
to be supplied. 

The interesting subject of the pronoun and adjective will be resum- 
ed in the next number. 

J. M. R. 
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SAIiJEBIES IN CHICAGO. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education, the subject of a reyision of salaries 
paid to teachers was referred to a special committee for inyestigation. After a careful 
and patient examination of the subject, not only in reference to the system of schools 
in the city but also in its general bearing, the commiUee, through their chairman, J. 
F. Ballantyne, Esq., presented a report from which we are glad to make a feW 
extracts : 

INTRODUCTION. 

** Afcer careful investigation, your committee find that considerable dissatisfaction 
exists among both male and female teachers with the present salaries ; that there is a 
general idea prevalent in the community that they are inadequate ; and that this 
impression has been shared to no small extent by former members of this Board, but 
that, in consequence of the lack of funds, they were prevented from increasing them. 
It has also been found that, with regard to female teachers, a large proportion of them 
do not receive sufficient compensation for their services to meet their necessary 
expenses, and that in consequence thereof they are under obligations to their friends 
and relatives for assistance, or have to incur debts which embarrass and unfit them 
for a proper discharge of their duties. With regard to the male teachers of the city, 
it has also been found that, in cases where families have to be supported from the 
salaries received, there is great difficulty in making ** both ends meet," and some of 
them, in order to procure sufficient means to meet reasonable demands, have to 
engage in occupations during their leisure hours and vacations wholly foreign to 
their profession, and in some respects not altogether consistent with their duties." 

For the guidance of the Board, the committee prepared and presented a table 
showing the salaries paid to teachers in several of the prominent cities : 

«« New rbriS;.— Salaries of Principals of Boys' Grammar Schools, $2,260 ; salaries 
of Vice-Principals of Boys' Grammar Schools, $1,800 ; salaries of First Assistants of 
Boys's Grammar Schools, $1,400 ; salaries of Second Assistants of Boys' Grammar 
Schools, $1,200 ; salaries of Third Assistants of Boys' Grammar Schools, $1,000 ; 
salaries of female Assistants of Boys' Grammar Schools, $400 to $800 ; salaries of 
Principals of Girls' Grammar Schools, (females,) $1,200 ; salaries 6f Vice-Principals 
of Girls' Grammar Schools, (females,) $960 ; salaries of First Assistants of Girls' 
Grammar Schools, (females,) $800 ; salaries of Second Assistants of Girls' Grammar 
Schools, (females,) $650 ; lowest salary of female Assistants, $400. 

Boston, — Salaries of Masters^ $2,200 ; salaries of Sub-Masters, $1,800; salaries of 
Ushers, $1,400 ; salaries of female Head Assistants, $600 ; salaries of other female 
Assistants, $550. Number of pupils to each school, 600 to 800. Number of Pupils 
per Teacher, 50. 

Brooklyn. — Salaries of Principals, $2,000; salaries of Heads of Departments, 
(females,) $550 to $600 ; salaries of female Assistants, $300 to $500. Number of 
pupils in each school, 800 to 1,500. 

Philadelphia, — Salaries of Principals Boys' Grammar Schools, $1,500 ; salaries of 
Principals Girls' Grammar Schools, (females,) $750 ; salaries of female Assistants, 
$300 to $450. Number of pupils to each school, 150 to 250. 
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Si;. ZottM.— Salaries of male Principals, $1,400 to $1,500 ; salaries of female Prin- 
cipals, $800 to $900 ; salaries of female Assistants, $450 to $800. Number oi pup Is 
to each school, 200 to 800. Number of pupils per teacher, 42. 

Cincinnati. — Salaries of male Principals. $1,500 ; salaries of two male Assistants 
to each school, $1,000 ; salary of female Assistant, $600 ; salaries of other female 
Assistants, $240 to $420. Number of pupils to each school, 600 to 1,300. Number 
of pupils per Teacher, 50. 

Chicago, — Salaries of Principals, $1,400 ; salaries of female Head Assistants, $500 ; 
salaries of female Assistants, $400 to $500. Number of pupils to each school, 700 
to 1,900. Number of pupils per Teacher, 63." 

The Committee also present a table showing the cost of tuition in the same cities. 
Though this item is not made out upon precisely the same basis by different Boards 
oi Education, the table will be found sufficiently correct to give a general idea of 
comparative expense : 

« New York. — Free Academy, per pupil, $88 13 ; Grammar, Intermediate and 
Primary, $16 60 ; all pupils, $17 29. 

£o#^on.— English High School, per pupil, $74 30 ; Latin High School, $60 93 ; 
Girls' High and Normal, $39 88 ; Grammar Schools, $17 29 ; Primary Schools, 
$12 04; all pupils, $15 71. 

Philadelphia,-— Boys* High School, per pupil, $52 42 ; Girls' High and Normal 
School, $52 56 ; Grammar and Primary, $8 79 ; all pupils, $9 38. 

St, JLoMt#.— Normal School, per pupil, $71 88 ; High School, $54 45 ; District 
Schools, $10 22 to $15 52. 

Cincinnati, — High Scho9l, per pupil, $48 8&; Intermediate Schools, $14 31; 
District Schools, $10 07. 

Chicago,— 'BXgYi School, per pupil, $40 66 ; District Schools, $9 15 ; all pupils, 
$9 85. 

<« In yiew of all these facts, your Committee, haying patiently and carefully con- 
sidered the matter in all its aspects, are firmly conyinced that a continuance of the 
present system of low salaries is highly prejudicial to the efficiency of our schools, 
tmjust to the faithful men and women engaged by the Board, and disgraceful to the 
fair name of our city ; that parsimoniuusness in the education of our children is the 
poorest kind of economy, and that the best mode of making our schools a credit to 
the city and an honor to all concerned is to attract and encourage the highest talent 
by offering teachers a fair remuneration for their seryices. 

« Your Committee therefore recommend that hereafter the rates of salaries shall be 
as follows: 

*< Principals of District Schools. — First year of seryice, $1,500 ; second year, $1,- 
600 ; third year and thereafter, $1,700. 

« Female Auistants. — First fourteen weeks, at the rate of $400 per annum ; first 
year thereafter, $450 ; second year, $500 ; third year, and thereafter, $600 per year. 

<* High School, — Principal, $2,000 per annum ; Principal Normal Department, 
$1,900 per annum ; other male Assistants to be graded and paid the same as Prin- 
cipals of District Schools ; female assistants to be graded and paid the same as Head 
Assistants of District Schools." 

Concerning the importance of the position at the head of a large school and the 
character and spirit of the Principal, the Committee use the following language : 

« Objection has been urged that we haye some Principals ai present whose seryices 
are not worth $1,700 per annum. This your Committee neither affirm nor deny; 
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but if we have any such in charge of our schools, it is the duty of the Board to fill 
their places with competent men as speedily aa poasible ; for the probability is, if they 
are not worth the salaries recommended, they are not worth anything. Further- 
more, your Committee are of the opinion that it is necessary that this Board have at 
the head of their District Schools men of character and influence as educators — who 
are willing to make teaching a profession, and to devote their time and energies to it 

— not to make it a mere stepping stone to the pulpit, the bar, the press, or some 
other occupation. But unless higher salaries are paid, this end cannot be attained. 
The Principal of a district school has no perquisites — he is even prohibited from 
receiving presents from pupils or their parents. He ought to occupy a respectable 
position in society, maintain his family comfortably, and keep himself fully posted in 
all that transpires in literature, science, and the arts. Of course, this Board need not 
be informed that it is out of the question to expect this, in a city such as Chicago, on 
a salary of $1,400 per annum." 

The almost unanimous adoption of such a report by the Board of Education of 
Chicago — a body hitherto considered unwisely conservative — will have an impor- 
tant and most salutary influence, not only upon the educational interests of the city, 
but also upon the progress of education throughout the whole Northwest. It is a 
fact that all human organizations are susceptible to in^ence by other similar bodies* 
Witness the influence which a single person may exert in shaping the customs and 
institutions of society. What is true in case of individuals is also true when applied 
to organized bodies. On account of her position and power, Chicago does much 
toward developing and moulding the political, commercial and business character of 
the vast area of country of which she is the centre. And so she does educationally. 
Whatever policy she adopts in the management of her schools. Boards of Education 
in other cities in the West will imitate. If she is liberally inclined, the influence of 
her example will encourage the friends of education elsewhere in their attempts to 
improve the condition of society ; if she is penurious in her policy, the same element 

— generally the predominant one — in the school-management of other cities will be 
quick to cite her example, and its influence will sadly check all efforts at a much- 
needed progress. 

The Board of Education of Chicago have probably considered their policy only as 
affecting their own schools ; but those outside of the city have some times felt sorely 
embarrassed by the influence of their example. Only a short time since the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in one of our -interior cities complained to us of the mischief 
Chicago was making with all attempts at advancement in his place. But now it is a 
cause of sincere congratulation by all friends of education in the West that her policy 
has changed. — Illinois Teacher. 



American Wondess. — The greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of Niagara, 
where the water from the great Upper Lakes forms a river of three quarters of a mile 
in width, and then being suddenly contracted, plunges over the rocks in two columns 
to the depth of 170 feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, where any one 
can make a voyage on the waters of a subterranean river, and catch fish without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world is the Mississippi, 4100 miles in length. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley of the Mississippi. It contains 
500,000 square miles, and is one of the most fertile and porofitable regions of the globe. 
3 
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The largest lake in the world is Lake Superior, which is traly an inland sea, being 
430 miles long, and 1000 feet deep. 

The greatest natural bridge in the world is the natural bridge over Cedar Creek in 
Virginia. It extends across a cHasm 80 feet in width and 260 feet in depth, at the 
bottom of which the creek flows. 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is the Iron Mountain of Missouri. It 
is 350 feet high and two miles in circuit. 

The largest niunber of whale-ships in the world is sent out by Nantucket and New 
Bedford. 

The greatest grain port in the world is Chicago. 

The largest single volume evet published is Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, an 
American work — the best of the langage — containing as much matter as six Family 
Bibles. 

The largest aqueduct in the world is the Croton Aqueduct in New York. Its 
length is forty miles and a half, and it cost twelve and a half millions of dollars. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in the world are in Pennsylvania — the 
mines of which supply the market with millions of tons annually,'and appear to be 
inexhaustible. 

All these, it may be observ^ are American *• institutions." In contemplation of 
them, who will not Acknowledge that ours is a ** great country." 



MINUTES OF THB AMEBICAN NOBMAIi - SOHOOIi ASSOGIATIOZr. 



Habbisburg, Pa., Aug. 15, 1865. 

Association assembled at 11 o'clock. On motion of W. D. Henkle, W. F. Phelps^ 
of Minnesota, was elected President to serve till the arrival of Richard Edwards, 
the regular President, who was known to be in the city. 

Mr. Phelps expressed the desire that hereafter the Associoation would be able to 
meet regularly. Messrs. Henkle and Wiokersham explained that informal meetings 
had been held in Connecticut, New Hampshire and Illinois since the meeting in 
Buffalo in 1860, at which Mr. Wiokersham had been elected Secretary. 

On motion of J. P. Wiokersham, a committee was appointed to revise the consti- 
tution preparatory to a reorganization. The Chair appointed J. P. Wiokersham, D. 
B. Hagar, and E. A. Sheldon. 

Mr. Sheldon then alluded to the interest that he felt in this Association. It was 
his first attendance. They were about to reorganize the Training School in Oswego, 
and he desired to learn all he could here before completing the reorganization. 

On motion of W. D. Henkle, the revision committee were appointed to prepare 
business for the remaining sessions of the Association. 

Mr. Edwards having arrived, made some remarks approving the above action, and 
on motion of Wiokersham, he and the temporary Chairman were added to the re- 
vision committee. 

Wiokersham moved that the first topic for discussion in the afternoon be a Course 
of Study for Normal Schools, and that E. A. Sheldon open the discussion. ^Adopted. 

On motion of Henkle, adjourned to meet at 2i o'clock P. M. 
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AZTEBNOON SESSION. 

Committee reported,, through its chairman, the former Constitution with a few 
slight changes. The report was adopted with some verbal alterations suggested by 
Henkle and Edwards. 

Order of Business reported by s^me committee : 

1. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

2. Course of Study and Training host adapted •to subserve the purposes of Nor- 
mal Schools. 

3. The Domestic Arrangements necessary for the Students of Normal Schools. 
The discussion on Course of Study was opened by Mr. Sheldon. He stated the 

difficulties experienced in Oswego from the fact that pupils enter without sufficient 
scholastic instruction. In remodelling their course of btudy, they had inserted more 
scholastic instruction. The great work is to prepare persons to teach in the com- 
mon schools of the State. To meet the cases of those not sufficiently acquainted 
with the elementary studies, a Preparatory Elementary Course had been adopted. 
He read from the manuscript of a forthcoming circular for the Oswego Training 
School, the reason for adopting this course, as well as the studies included in it. 
He then dilated at length on the other courses of study, including the High- School 
Course, to be pursued at the Oswego Training School, and answered questions pro- 
posed to him by W. F. Phelps, John S. Hart, and S. K. Thompson. Some of the 
questions suggested that the questioners did not believe that the students could com- 
plete the courses in the time allotted to them. 

Mr. Phelps spoke of the necessity that still exists of combining scholastic instruc- 
tion with professional instruction. He said that the great question is to ascertain 
the minimum of scholastic instruction, and still accomplish the great work of Nor- 
mal Schools. He thought Mr. Sheldon had laid down in his Preparatory Course 
too much to be accomplished in the time ' alloted. namely twenty-one weeks. He 
alluded to the schools of Minnesota, saying that it had been officially stated that 
many of the school-houses are unfit for man or beast. 

Dr. Hart, of New Jersey, stated that he had found the same difficulty in reference 
to the want of scholastic instruction. In Normal Schools in large cities, a higher 
degree of scholastic knowledge can easily be required for admission. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, had not yet made up his mind about a course 
of study, although he had been engaged in a Normal School ten years and had given 
some attention to the subject previously. His ideal of a Normal School is one in 
which the instruction is entirely professional, but this ideal cannot be realized in 
this country, perhaps, for a long time to come. There is a great difference in learn- 
ing a thing to know it and learning a thing to teach it. He explained the course 
pursued at Millersville. 

Mr. Edwards, of Illinois, did not consider the introduction of scholastic studies 
an unmixed evil. He did not mourn over the difficulty as some of his brethren. 
He then gave an account of the Normal University at Normal, a village near Bloom- 
ington, lU. 

Mr. Henkle said that the whole discussion had indicated that most of the gentle- 
men had misconceived the true character of a Normal School. He conceived that 
scholi^stic instruction was part and parcel of its. mission ; that the results would be 
greater if the Normal School had the training of the pupil from infancy until that 
pupil was sent out as a teacher. 

The President announced Wickersham, Hager, Phelps, Hart, and Henkle as the 
committee on nominations. 
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On motion of Dr. Hart, the Association proceeded to the discussion of the second 
topic. 

Mr. Phelps stated the difficulties of procuring accommodations for pupils on ac- 
count of the high price of boarding. 

Wickersham gave the practice at Millersville. The law in Fennsylyania requires 
that the Normal Schools shall each have a boarding house capable of accommodat- 
ing three hundred boarders. 

Dr. Hart gave the experience at Trenton ; they are about to adopt the Millersville 
plan, and have already introduced it to some extent. 

Mr. Henkle gave the plan adopted at Lebanon, O., and in answer to the statement 
made by Messrs. Wickersham and Hart, that pupils could be managed better in 
hoarding houses belonging to the school than when allowed to board in private fami- 
lies, said that the more students are watched the more they need to be watched. 

Dr. Hart alluded to the difference between villages and large cities, and especially 
state capitals. 

On motion of E. A. Sheldon, the discussion was suspended. 

After some remarks by Mr. Phelps, he moved that a committee of five be appoint- 
ed to report at the next meeting on a Course of Study, and the necessary means of 
carrying it out, 

It was moved by S. K. Thompson, of the State Normal School at Edinboro, Pa«, 
that the committee publish their report in the School Journals three months before 
the next meeting, in order that members may be better prepared to discuss it. 
Adopted. 

The committee reported as the subject of the evening's discussion : The expedi- 
ency of memorializing the National Government on the propriety and importance of 
Congress making an appropriation for establishing State Normal Schools, and mak- 
ing grants for the same, as has been done in the case of agricultural colleges. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by Dr. Hart. 

Adjourned to meet at 7i o'clock in the Hall of Kepresentatives. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association met pursuant to adjournment. 

Nominating committee reported for 

Pretident — Kichard Edwards, State Normal University, Normal, III. 

Vice Presidents— Jy, N. Camp, State Normal School, New Britain, Conn., W, F. 
Phelps, State Normal School, Winona, Minn., J. S. Hart, State Normal School 
Trenton, N. J. E. A. Sheldon, Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Secretary — D. B. Hager, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Treasurer — J. P. Wickersham, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

The report was accepted, and officers elected. 

The subject for discussion was then taken up. 

Dr. Hart said that the education of the South is now the great desid&ratum, but if 
Congress should make grants for Normal Schools, these grants would be made to 
all the States, and hence the Northern States would be benefited as well as the 
Southern States. He said the grant ought to be made in money rather than in land. 

Camp said that if it were made in lands, it could be very soon converted into 
money, as had been done in Connecticut with the grant to igricultural colleges. 

Zalmon Kichards, of Washington, expressed his regret that General Howard was 
not present. The great conservative power in this nation is the educational power. 
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J. B. Thompson of New York, spoke of the importance of the subject, and hoped 
that whatever action should be taken, no reference should be made to sex or color. 
The future good of the negro race in this country would depend on the education of 
the white trash of the South. The South needs Normal Schools to teach colored 
teachers and white teachers too. While the fifty thousand teachers needed in the 
South are training. Northern teachers would be needed as missionaries. 

Mr. Tilton, of Boston, spoke of the difficulties in the way. He said that educa- 
tional matters must be managed by the Southern States themselves after reconstruc- 
tion. He believed that Congress ought to confiscate the property of the leading 
rebels of the South, and appropriate the proceeds to some public purpose. 

Alfred Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, said that free schools irom the Lakes to the Gulf, 
for men oi all colors, are necessary to the perpetuity of the Government. He hoped 
the Association would never meet without looking to Washington for aid in this 
matter. 

Dr. Cruikshank, of Albany, was in sympathy with the end, but had doubts about 
the means. Normal Schools are rather the growth of an advanced state of education. 
The number of teachers that had attended the Normal School in Albany had been 
only 4,500 in twenty years, of whom but 1,500 had graduated, and only 500 are now 
teaching in the State. He then spoke of the importance of a national bureau of edu- 
cation, for the purpose of collecting statistics. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, said we ought to learn from the action of religious 
bodies. Some were in favor of sending highly-educated ministers to the South. 
This failed, because the ministers could not be obtained, nor would they be exactly 
suited to the work. The result was, that religious men and women went as colpor- 
teurs. He did not think we would gain by memorializing Congress for grants for 
Normal Schools. It is visionary td ask for such appropriations. We ought to go 
out as missionaries — missionaries need no diplomas. 

Mr. Phelps did not understand the logic of the last two gentlemen. He spoke at 
length on the docility of black children. Where are the skilled missionaries to 
be obtained ? He knew of no means so well adapted to furnish them as Normal 
Schools. The fault in New York, his native State, was in not having more Normal 
Schools to furnish her 25,000 teachers. He alluded to the establishment of the common 
schools in Massachusetts Bay Colony by the side of the church. Other colonies did 
not adopt this plan, and a Governor of one of these rejoiced that there were no free 
schools within its limits, and that the day would be far distant when they should be 
established on the soil of the Sacred Dominion. Hence, the rebellion and its evil 
effects. The National Government had failed in not having nationalized education 
long ago. 

, Mr. Hailman, of Louisville, Ky., said he was deeply impressed with the disad- 
vantage of slave aristocracy to a common school system, but we should keep more 
closely to the subject under consideration. He was in favor of an appropriation only 
to those States that would establish a system of Normal Schools, embracing one 
school for every hundred or two hundred thousand inhabitants. Let the General 
Government assist the States. 

Dr. Hart said that Congress, in the grants, might reserve certain rights, thus giving 
a kind of unity of action throughout the States. 

The Secretary was then called to the Chair, and the President made an eloquent 
appeal in behalf of Normal Schools, showing how the teachers sent out from them 
reduplicate themselves wherever they labor, and the good of these schools is far-reach- 
ing, and must not be estimated by the bare number of teachers sent out by them. 
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The grand-pupil8« grest-grand-pupilp, and so on, must be put down to their credit. 
Normal Schools in the South need not at first be of the high standard of those in the 
North. 

Phelps moTcd that seven memorialists, representing as many States, be appointed 
to memoralize Congress. ' 

The propriety of acting in connection with the National Teachers' Association was 
suggested by S. S. Greene, of Rhode Island. This suggestion was discussed by 
Phelps, White, of Chicago, J. F. Stoddard, of New York, J. B. Thompson, and Hart ; 
some being in favor of joint action, and others of independent action. 

Committer on Cotirae of Study — Camp, Hart, Sheldon, Phelps and Hagar. 

Memorial Committee — Hart, of New Jersey ; Wickersham, of Pennsylvania ; Dick- 
inson, of Massachusetts ; Sheldon, of New York ; Welch, of Michigan ; H^kle, of 
Ohio ; and Camp, of Connecticut. 

Adjourned. Richabd Edwards, President. 

W. D. Hbnklb, Secretary. 
Salem (^Ohio) Republican, 



Teachers : Do you know how much good you can do, and how much expense you can 
save to your scholars and their parents, by caring for the children's books to prevent their 
destruction, and by repairing them when they begin to fall to pieces ? Hilton's Insoluble 
Cement is the article to use to fasten loose leaves or to re-bind book^ when the covers fall 
of. They can thus be made as strong as new with very little expense. Let every teacher 
keep a bottle of the Cement on his desk, at his own expense or that of the district, and 
apply it whenever needed ; remembering that a stitch in time saves, etc. Recommend to 
children and parents to do the same thing at home, and so do much good as you have 
opportunity. Ql/'See advertisement. 



Joseph E. Wobcbstbb, LL. D., compiler of the ** Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage " bearing his name, died at Cambridge, Mass., on the 27th of October, at the 
age of 81 years. 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



A RTTHMETIO. 



1. John takes 2 ft 10 in. at a step, and William takes 2 ft. 6 in. each step. How far 
will William walk while John is walking 4^ miles, if John takes } as many steps as 
William ? Ans. 5 miles. 

2. The true discount of a sum of money due in 1 year, 4 months, 20 days, is ^ 87.96; 
how much less is it than the interest on the debt for the same time ? Ans. ^.33. 

3. The true present worth of a sum of money due in 9 months is $849.875 ; what is the 
interest on the debt for 2 years, 9 months, 10 days ? Ans. $148,019. 

4. For what sum must a note payable in 5 mos. be written that when discounted at a 
bank, money enough may be received to pay for 5 shares of stock at an advance of 300 
per cent., the par value being $100 ? Ans. $2,052.33. 
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5. Get the difference between the simple and the compound interest of $780.50 for 3 
years, 8 mos., 24 days, at 10 per cent. Ans. $43.14. 

6. What must be my asking price for goods costing $'5.40 per yard, that I may fall 16} 
per cent, from it and still lose but 11 and one-ninth per cent, on the cost ? Ans. 5.76. 

8. A merchant sold $2400 worth of goods, one-half the sum to be paid in 6 months, 
one-third of it in 8 months, and the remainder in 10 months. What is the worth in cash 
when money is valued at 1 JV®' cent, a month ? Ans. $2,180. 

8. 10| sq. rds. is what per cent, of two and one-fifteenth acres ? Ans. 3|. 

1 
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11 1-0 Ans. IIOJ. 



10. My agent gets a note for $840. payable in 6 months discounted at a bank, and 
invests the sum received in cotton at 50 cents a pound after deducting his commission of 
1| per cent, of the purchase money. How many bales of 600 lbs. each did he purchase ? 

Ans. 2^. 



MUlTTAIi ABITH1I££T:|:0. 
[From the " Progresnive Intellectual Arithmetic," published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., New York.] 

1. A laborer engaged to work 20 days, on condition that he should have 12 
dimes for a day's labor, and pay 2 dimes for every idle day for board ; he received as 
many dollars as he worked days ; how many days was he idle r 

2. A lad inquiring his mother's age, his father replied, ** } of my age is 9 years 
more than six-sevenths of your mother's, and the sum of our ages is 72 years." How 
old was his mother ? 

8. A rope was cut into 3 pieces ; the first piece was 5 feet long, the second was , 
as long as the first plus i of the third, and the third was as long as the other two ; 
what was the length of the rope } 

4. Hobart, having 20 marbles more than D wight, plays with him; D wight wins 
i as many as he had at first, when Hobart has } as many left as he commenced with ; 
how.many had each at first ? 

5. The difference between two numbers is 16 ; if 4 be taken from the larger and 
added to the less, 2} times the larger will equal 3 one- sixth times the smaller ; what 
are the numbers ? ' 

6. Jason bought a watch, and had $20 remaining ; he then gave 2 times the cost 
of the watch for a rifie, and had one-seventh of his money left ; what did the rifle 
cost ? 

7. Find the ages of A, B, and C, by knowing that G's age at A's birth was 5^ 
times B's, and now is equal to the sum of A's and B's ; also that if A were now 3 
years younger, or B 4 years older, A's age would be equal to } of B's. 

8. Henry saves $5 while John saves $7 ; how much will each have when the dif- 
ference between what each has saved is $30 ? 

9. B's fortune is IJ times A's ; the interest of i of A's fortune and I of B's for 6 
years, at 6 per cent., is $600 ; what is the fortune of each ? 

10. A drover paid $76 for calves and sheep, paying $3 apiece for calves and $2 
for sheep ; he sold i of his calves and two- fifths of his sheep for $23, and in so doing 
lost 8 per cent, on their cost ; how many of each did he purchase? 



] 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



jmrENUjE IiITBBATIJBE. 

It is perfectly obvious to any one who has carefully watched the progress of edu- 
cation in this country, that it is not only economy to furnish the best academic cul- 
ture for our children, but that it is wise to provide the means of rendering this 
culture useful both to themselves and the state. Our children need to know not 
merely how to read and spell, to write and cipher, to gather up, by detail, facts and 
principles out of philosophy and chemistry, grammar and logic, by mere school dril- 
ling ; they need not merely to acquire the ability to read rhetorically, they need 
much more to form the habit of reading under standingly. Upon this depends all 
future growth. Largely educated men are those, and only those, who have read 
habitually, carefully, understandingly, thoroughly ; who have day by day, by the 
power of a strong will, often under discouragements and in the face of obstacles, laid 
their intellects side by side with the thoughts of other men, and made them their own. 
Most of the reading of our children in the schools is quite different from anything 
which would be likely to lead to this. A large part of the matter of many of our 
school reading books is too little entertaining and quite beyond the easy comprehen- 
sion of juvenile minds, and because of this, very many of our young folks acquire the 
habit of distociating thought from reading^ a habit, which if continued, will effectually 
preclude all future progress in education, and will be very likely to secure a perma- 
nent distate for reading at all. 

What we have long needed is a lUerature adapted to young minds ; a literature 
which, while it shall win the young soul by the simplicity of its thought. shaU 
interest it by the naturalness, the earnestness and enthusiasm of its nariative ; a lit- 
erature which our juveniles shall feel to be theirs. Its characteristics should be, 
purity of morals and taste, elegance as well as simplicity of style, appropriateness of 
imagery and felicity of expression. Its main aim should be to develop and invig- 
orate the perceptive powers, by presenting such imagery of thought and feeling to the 
young mind as will interest and delight, as well as instruct, and lead to the habit of 
continuous thinking. Such narratives should be furnished as will call forth the 
pleasurable exercise of these powers. Children are easily taught to do that habitually 
in which they find pleasure. Besides, whatever affords pleasure in. the reception is 
much more likely to secure a permanence in its retention. From the habitual perusal 
of such a literature, the passage would be easy and much more frequent to reading 
requiring more maturity of intellect, a more careful and continued exercise of the 
understanding, and a more rigid analysis. 

We are pleased to know that the Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, have under- 
taken to supply a deficiency so much felt, by the issue of their juvenile periodical, 
entitled, *< Our Young Folks." We also congratulate them upon the success of 
their undertaking, and so far as we have observed, we heartily commend it to all the 
children of the land. Its narratives are entertaining, its counsels are judicious, its 
instructions are useful, its illustrations pertinent, and its enigmas and rebuses dark 
enough for the brisk exercise of juvenile wits. Its object is announced to be to fur- 
nish a periodical so pure and just in sentiment, and so attractive in style as to foster 
a taste for whatever is excellent in literature, and so artistic in illustration as to cul- 
tivate a proper appreciation of whatever is true in art, and thus to secure for our 
children a love and a habit of continued and critical reading. c. 
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INFIiUENOE OF THE I.ETTEB <<B" ON TBIB BOUNDS OF ENOIiISH 

VO'WEIiS. 

Three sounds are connected with the letter r. The first of these 
is the common consonant sound, heard when a word begins with that 
letter ; as in rain^ reel^ rights rose. 

It is often the case, especially in New England, that this sound is 
either made very obscure, or entirely dropped, when the letter r 
follows the vowel of the syllable in which it stands, unless the r 
happens to come immediately before another vowel sound. Thus, in 
such words as %tart^ fair^ eamestj err^ sir^ firstj tvord^ norths former j 
four, foremost J church, and curtain, the consonant sound of r is often 
entirely omitted ; but it is heard in such words as starry, fairest, 
erring, verily, sirrah, mirade^ horrid, boring, poorest, and current, 
because it is not easy to pass from one vowel sound to another with- 
out an intervening consonant sound. 

The same principle is sometimes applied to the different words of a 
sentence. Thus, in the expression nor can he, the consonant sound 
of r may be omitted ; but it is not as likely to be omitted in nor is he, 
though sometimes, perhaps, added to the beginning of the word is. 

The second sound of r is a modification of the first, produced by 
vibrating the tongue while uttering it, and is called the trilled r. As 
it is seldom heard with much distinctness from native Americans, it 
need not be separately treated. 
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A third sound, intimately associated with the letter r, and seldom 
beard but in connection with it, is the vowel sound called obtuse e^ or 
obtuse u. This is the vowel sound heard in such words as earn^ err^ 
sir J firsts wordj church. It is, in fact, a sound which has no fixed 
written representative, and it matters little whether it is considered a 
sound of r,'or of the vowel which precedes it, or a sound introduced 
between the two and not represented by either. The first seems to 
be the case in the words just mentioned, and the last in words con- 
taining a long vowel, such as more^ moor, perring, etc., hereafter named. 

When both the vowel and the consonant sound are heard, the 
former must precede the latter ; but only the consonant sound should 
be heard when r precedes the vowel of the syllable in which it stands, 
as in round, preach, strict. Some uncultivated speakers occasionally 
utter a slight preliminary sound of obtuse e before the consonant 
sound of r in such words as rain, right, truth, etc. ; but such a pro- 
nunciation is neither common nor elegant. 

The natural position of the letter r in a word is next to the vowel 
of the syllable in which it stands, either just before or just after it. 
In the latter case it may modify the vowel sound, but not usually in 
the former. It therefore frequently influences the vowel sounds 
which precede it, and not generally those which follow it. An appa- 
rent exception to this is found in such words as acre and lucre ; but in 
English pronunciation the r follows the e. The case of r followed by 
long u will be considered hereafter. 

POSITIONS OF LONG AND SHORT VOWELS. 

As the effects of r differ in the case of long and short vowels, it 
will be necessary first to state when a vowel naturally has its long 
sound, and when it takes its short sound. So far as pertains to this 
discussion, there are two* positions in which a vowel may have its 
long sound, viz. : 

1. When it stands before a consonant followed by silent e; as in 
male, mete, pine, cote, huge, type. 

2. When a second vowel is written with it, in the same syllable ; 
as in mail, steak, meat, meet, mien, coat, soul, feud. 



* A vowel endiug an accented syllable is usually long, but it is obvious that it can 
not be modified by an r following it in the same syllable. Neither have such combi- 
nations of consonants Ob lengthen the vowels in flight, wild, cold, etc., any connection 
with r. 
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In the case of e, doubling the written vowel gives the sound of 
long e. Doubling o, on the contrary, gives it a m sound, sometimes 
long, as in moodj and sometimes short, as in good, 

A single vowel usually has its short sound when the syllable which 
contains it ends in a consonant ; as in tramp^ metj pestj pin^ him^ cot^ 
hug, hunt, hymn. 

There are many words which are exceptions to the above rules, 
such as have, are, love, done, granite, friend, sieve, been, young, flight, 
wild, cold, etc., ; but syllables ending in r or re generally conform to 
these principles. 

"r" following long vowels. 

When any long vowel, except Italian a and broad a, is followed by 
T in the same syllable, a slight sound of obtuse e is inserted between 
the sound of the vowel and the consonant sound of r ; as in here, 
hear, peer, mire, more, moor, our, pure, pyre. 

This may be perceived more clearly by comparing %ere with se-er, 
hire with higher, lore with lower, sore with sower, sure with sho-er, 
pure with fewer, lyre with liar, flour with flower, etc. It will be 
observed that the quality of the sounds is precisely the same in each 
pair of words ; but in the second word of each the sound of obtuse e 
may be somewhat more prolonged^ and made the commencement of a 
distinct syllable, when spoken deliberately. 

In uttering most long vowel sounds, the vocal organs are in such a 
position that they can not readily pass at once to the position required 
for producing the consonant sound of r ; hence the introduction of 
obtuse e. In the case of Italian a and broad a, however, the vowel 
sound coalesces at once with the consonant sound of r, as may be 
learned by pronouncing the words far and war. 

In such words as care, pare, pear, pair, etc., the position of a shows 
that it should be long, as in cape, pale, pail, steak, etc. It is so mark- 
ed in the older dictionaries, and if pronounced as marked, pare and 
payer would bear the same relation to each other as more and mower, 
and others above named. In Great Britain this pronunciation proba- 
bly prevails ; but in this country, and especially in New England, 
the a in such words is more frequently short a lengthened, with 
obtuse e added, as in the case of most other long vowels. This is 
readily learned by comparing care with carry, pare with parry, etc. 
Even if the cause of this anomaly can not be explained, the fact must 
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be admitted, and the later editions of our American dictionaries 
provide a special mark for a in such words. 

This throws light upon the question, " How should parent be pro- 
nounced ? " No authority divides it pa-rent. Although the a is long, 
it is followed by r in the same syllable, and should be pronounced 
like the a in care and pare. 

In some common words, such as there^ their^ wJiere, ere^ etc., long 
e takes the sound of long a, and therefore undergoes the same change 
as a in care^ pair, etc. 

It should be borne in mind that the consonant sound of r is often 
entirely omitted after these long vowels, unless it comes immediately 
before another vowel sound, as has before been stated. This is seen 
in a common pronunciation of care, careless j caring ; fear, fearful, 
fearing I more, mourn, moreover; bar, bam, barring; war, warm, 
warrant. In the case of Italian a and broad a, the r, according to 
this pronunciation, is not sounded, unless before a vowel ; while in the 
case of other vowels, r is represented only by obtuse e, under similar 
circumstances. R should, in such a position, have at least a slight, 
consonant sound. 



1. When any short vowel, except a or o, is followed by r in the 
same syllable, that vowel loses its own sound and assumes the sound 
of obtuse e, unless the r (either single or double) is followed by a 
vowel in the same word ; as in her, term, certain, concern, swerve; 
sir, bird, firkin, whirl ; burr, bum, burden, cur, curl, curtain ; myrrh. 

This may be perceived more clearly by comparing her with h>em, 
sir with sit, burr with but, myrrh with myUt, etc. It is evident that 
e, i, u, and y, when followed by other consonants, usually have their 
proper short sound ; but before r they all have the same sound, obtuse 
e, which is often confounded with short u, though distinct from it. 
^ Here, as elsewhere in this article, an attempt is made to represent 
sounds as actually pronounced by the educated people of New Eng- 
land, and not to follow distinctions made by the older orthoepists 
where none now exist. 

2. When followed by r in the same syllable, without a succeeding 
vowel, short a usually assumes the Italian sound, and short o is 
usually lengthened nearly into broad a, if found in a monosyllabic 
word, or an accented syllable ; as in far, farm, farmer ; nor, north, 
normal. 
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This may be perceived more clearly by comparing far with faJt^ 
tar with twp^ mar with mad ; nor with wof , lord with lo%t^ for with 
/(Tp, etc. It will be seen that the o of nor is longer than the o of not, 
but not quite so long as the broad a of naught ; for broad a and short 
have the same quality, and differ only in quantity. 

It might at first appear that such words as war and work furnish an 
important exception to the above rule ; but it will be found that 
another principle here takes precedence of the one in question. The 
a of war would have the Italian sound, as in far ; and the o of work 
would take the lengthened sound of short o*, as in fork^ were it not 
that the w^ instead of the r, gives character to the vowel. The prin- 
ciple may be stated thus : 

When preceded by the consonant sound of w (w^ qu^ e^^A), short a 
usually takes the sound of short t>, or broad a, except when followed 
by a ^ or A sound ; and short o usually takes a sgund of w ; as in was^ 
walk^ want^ wam^ warrior^ squashy quartj wharf; wolf won^ worlds 
worship^ worry^ whorl. 

Hence we may modify the second rule, given above, by the provis- 
ion that, when preceded by the consonant sound of w, short a becomes 
short lengthened, and short o becomes obtuse e. 

3. If short a and short o are placed in an unaccented syllable, 
especially the last syllable of a word, they generally lose their own 
short sound before r, and assume that of obtuse e. Hence the final 
sounds of polar^ colder^ nadir j author^ sulphur^ martyr j and grandeur 
are generally pronounced exactly alike.* Some persons, however, 
give to ar and or in such positions the same quality as in accented 
syllables, especially in such words as creator^ pastor ^ etc. 

It should be borne in mind that after short vowels, as well as after 
long ones, the consonant sound of r is often entirely omitted. Hence 
mower ^ more^ and Noah; manner and manna^ often take the same final 
sound ; the consonant sound of r being omitted in one case, and the 
Italian 'a changed to obtuse e in the other. 

4. When r (either single or double) stands between two vowels 
in the same word, any short vowel immediately before the r usually 
retains its own proper short sound, and the r has its proper consonant 



* This U only a single illustration of the general principle that when a short yowel 
is unaccented, there is a tendency to pronounce it like short u; as in aervant, 
patient, aerman. When followed by r, this vowel, of course, becomes obtuse e. 
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sound, without any intervening obtuse e; as in carri/j harry ^ merry ^ 
very^ mirror^ miracle^ spirit^ borrow^ florid^ coral^ flurry^ hurry^ 
tyranny^ syringe. 

Warranty warrior^ quarry ^ worry^ etc., are exceptions, as before 
explained. 

Custom IS not as uniform in the case of u as with the other vowels, 
probably because short u is so often confounded with obtuse e. Ac- 
cording to this principle, flurry should take the same sound of u that 
flutter does. 

It is also evident that the y of syrup should take the sound of short L 

Sometimes the derivatives of a word ending in r retain the vowel 
sound of their primitive in order to preserve its identity ; as in starry^ 
barring. Erring is sometimes pronounced with obtuse «, and some- 
times with short e ; but error always takes short 6, in accordance 
with the rule. 

In the New England pronunciation of care^ pare^ etc., short a 
lengthened is substituted for long a, and therefore it takes the obtuse 
e before r in such words ; and this may sometimes be retained in 
such derivitives as caring^ paring^ etc. 



R seldom, if ever, affects a pure vowel sound which follows it. 
But the English sound of long u may be called a semi-consonant diph- 
thong, being composed of the consonant sound of y and the vowel 
sound of 00. The sound of the letter r in English can only stand 
just before or just after the vowel of the syllable in which it is found; 
hence it would be impossible for it to stand next to the consonant 
sound of y, in the same syllable. If the y sound of long u should be 
retained after r, it must become a vowel (rYool or reool) unless the r 
is separated from the u (r-yool). In either case the combination of 
sounds is a difficult one, and contrary to the analogies of the lan- 
guage. Hence orthoepists have generally agreed that long W should 
be pronounced simply oo after the sound of r, in such words as ride 
and truth. d. w. h. 



The Diphthongs "ei*' and "ie." — There is frequently much 
difficulty in determining which of these diphthongs should be used. 
A conversation upon the subject recently with an accomplished lady 
of this State educed the following letter : [m.] 
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Dear Sir: — I have been looking over my old papers and have 
found the article that I was speaking of to you : 

" Useful Orthographical Rule. — Among the other difficulties of 
English orthography is the relative position of i and e in the words 
ending in 'ieve' or 'eive,' and both in manuscript and print are 
seen ' believe ' and ' beleive,' ' recieve ' and ' receive,' ' reprieve ' and 
' repreive.' The writer was somewhat surprised on being told not 
long since, by a foreign lady who has taught English in Holland, that 
there was a rule regulating the position of the letters referred to in 
all such words; and as it was new to him, and so far as he has dis- 
covered, new to every one, he thinks it may be useful to give it pub- 
licity. When the preceding consonant is a letter which comes after i 
in the alphabet, e comes after i in the word, as ' believing ' ; but when 
the preceding consonant comes before i in the alphabet, e comes before 
i in the word, as ' receive.' The rule is invaluable as applied to the 
class of words referred to, but is not of as general application to 
words of one syllable having the same vowels in juxtaposition ; thus 
we have 'niece,' 'ceil,' etc., which conform to the rule ; and 'chief,' 
'seize,' etc., which do not." 

From Christian Witness. 

With much respect, very truly yours. 



EXTBACT FBOM THE ANNITAIi BEFOBT OF THE SO^OOIi COMMIT- 
TEE OP THE CITY OP FBOVIDEIO^OE— 1865. 



^ FREE SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the autumn of 1636, the General Court of Massachusetts, over 
vvhich body Henry Vane presided, voted four hundred pounds 
towards the creation of a public " School or College." This appro- 
priation was equivalent to the Colony tax for a year. Regarded in 
that light, says Barry, a million of dollars at the present day would 
inadequately represent it. This 'was onlj six years from the first 
settlement of Boston. " Provision," to use the language of Palfrey, 
*'had hardly been made for the first wants of life,— habitations, food, 
clothing, and churches. Walls, roads and bridges were yet to be 
built. The power of England stood in attitude to strike. A desper- 
ate war with the natives had already begun> ^vA the government was 
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threatened with an Antinomian insurrection." Through and beyond 
these dark complications of the present, the New England founders 
looked forward to the great necessities of the future, and cheerfully 
endured privation and toil, that they might advance human learning, 
and perpetuate it for the benefit of posterity. The special motive 
and object of all this are plainly indicated by the motto " Christo et 
Ecclesiae," on the seal of Harvard College or University, the founda- 
tions of which were thus laid. 

In the early part of the previous year, provision had been made 
for instruction in the elementary branches of learning. At a public 
meeting held in Boston, on the 13th day of April, 1635, so runs the 
record, " it was generally agreed upon, that our Brother Philander 
Purmont shall be entreated to become schoolmaster, for the teaching 
and nurturing of children with us." In 1642, the General Court of 
the Colony, by a public act, enjoined upon the municipal authorities 
the duty of seeing that every child, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, should be educated. Five years later, a law was passed making 
the support of schools compulsory, and education both universal and 
free. Every town of fifty families was bound to maintain a school, 
in which children should be taught to read and write ; and every town 
of one hundred families was obliged to maintain a grammar school, 
the master whereof should be able to qualify youth for the University. 

Thus, the early settlers of Massachusetts conceived, and, in their 
poverty, executed a scheme, which had proved too high for the intel- 
lect, and too vast for the power of every previous potentate or people. 
Universal education, at the public expense, was now inaugurated. 
On this rock, says the lamented Edward Everett, the infant settle- 
ment was laid, and on this it has ever rested. And more than two 
centuries of successful operation proclaim the firmness of the founda- 
tion, and the wisdom and beneficence that planned the structure. 
Every community in the civilized world awards it the meed of praise ; 
and states at home, and nations abroad, in the order of their intelli- 
gence, are copying the bright example. To her free school system it 
is mainly owing that Massachusetts, with an area of but eight thou- 
sand square miles, without mines or precious metals, with a sterile 
soil, a cold climate, and a " rock bound coast," has been enabled to 
rear and support, within her narrow limits, a population, according to 
the last census, of nearly a million, being a greater population, in pro- 
portion to her size, than that of any other State in the Union ; and 
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this besides sending forth, from year to year, a host of intelh'gent and 
enterprising emigrants to people the sunny lands of the South, and 
the fertile prairies of the West. To this, too, it is mainly owing 
that, in her political history, in commerce and manufactures, in sci- 
ence, literature and the arts, in statesmanship, in wealth, in efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of suffering humanity and to improve the 
human race, in everything that makes and constitutes influence, she 
has always held the first and foremost rank among all her sister 
States. True, -there are political and moral causes for prosperity, 
which should not, says EVerett, be overlooked. A free popular gov- 
ernment, which extends an equal protection to all ; a greater degree 
of practical equality than exists in any other highly civilized country ; 
a traditional respect for the law ; a good state of public morals ; a 
pervading religious sentiment ; these have all been conducive^ in a 
greater or less degree, to the prosperity which Massachusetts, as a 
State, has so preeminently enjoyed. It need hardly be said, however, 
that some of these influences owe their existence to the intelligence 
which education has fostered and diffused in the community, and that 
all of them operate through that intelligence. 

FREE SCHOOLS IN RHODE ISLAND. 

More than a century and a half elapsed before Bhode Island follow- 
ed the bright example of Massachusetts, in establishing free public 
schools. Perhaps there were grave reasons why she should be un- 
willing to imitate a State from which her founder had been banished, 
and in which her teachers of religion had been scourged and im- 
prisoned " for conscience sake." These, however, are matters which 
it is not necessary to discuss in the present report. Whatever may 
have been the causes, it is certain that here the people, as a whole, 
have never been peculiarly favorable to schools or institutions of 
learning. Providence has manifested more interest in them than 
the other towns, yet, even here, the record, until within a compara- 
tively recent period, is not especially flattering. It may be gratifying 
to the public to have the facts pertaining to the origin and early his- 
tory of our own free public schools, embodied in pamphlet form, for 
circulation and future reference. 

ORIGIN OF FREE SCHOOLS IN PROVIDENCE. 

In the spring of 1770, the Rev. Dr. James Manning, President of 
Rhode Island College, now Brown University, removed from the 
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town of Warren and settled in Providence. He found here a popu- 
lation of less than four thousand inhabitants, not a few of whom were 
unable to write even their names. Whatever efforts had previously 
been made by the town in behalf of popular instruction, — and they 
may be found recorded in full in Staples' " Annals," — schools, at this 
period, says the late Samuel Thurber, " were but little thought of," 
and ignorance and her twin sister, prejudice, generally prevailed. 
Dr. Manning at once addressed himself to the work of " enlightening 
and informing the people," in which, again quoting the words of 
Thurber, he ''did great things." Under his genial and all-pervading 
influence, schools of various grades were established, the present com- 
modious and elegant meeting house of the First Baptist Church was 
built, and the forms of worship, especially in his own religious denomi- 
nation, were greatly improved. For this work he was singularly well 
adapted by nature, and qualified both by pcjSition and superior culture 
and attainments. He was himself the Principal of a Grammar or 
Latin School, in addition to his duties as a College instructor, and for 
many years, even until the day of his death, he was the Chairman of 
the School Committee of the town. Through the columns of the 
weekly press, and by means of private conversation and public ad- 
dresses, a feeling was awakened, on the part of the people, in favor 
of popular education. In creating and developing this feeling or sen- 
timent, Dr. Manning was greatly assisted by his friend and associate 
the Rev. Dr. Enos Hitchcock, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, and for many years a prominent Fellow of the College. 

At length, the favorable ti.ne seemed to have arrived for the estab- 
lishment of free public schools in Providence. At the annual town 
meeting held on the 6th day of June, 1791, the subject came up in 
the form of a petition, praying that a sufficient number of school- 
masters be appointed to instruct all the children in town, at the public 
expense. The petition was read and referred to the School Com- 
mittee, consisting, besides the Chairman, Dr. Manning, of the Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, the Rev. Joseph Snow, pastor of the Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church, the Rev, Moses Badger, pastor of St. John's 
Church, the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, then the youthful Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, and Messrs. Jabez Bowen, Moses Brown, 
John J. Clark, David Howell, Theodore Foster, John Dorrance, 
Welcome Angell and Benjamin Bowen. The consideration of the 
subject, says the " Providence Q-azette^^^ was referred to the adjourn- 
ment, on Monday next, (June 13,) ; — and the School Committee 
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were requested to report, at that meeting, rules and regulations for 
the government of such Schools, &c. From the almost unanimous 
approbation this important measure received from all quarters, " we 
anticipate," says the Gazette^ " with the greatest pleasure, the happy 
consequences that may be reasonably expected to result from an estab- 
lishment which will do honor to the town, be of infinite service to the 
rising generation, and which must interest every humane mind in its 
final success. We cannot close this article without saying, what we 
deem it but just should be generally known, that a number of the 
most opulent gentlemen in town, who will pay largely on this estab- 
lishment, have interested themselves warmly in its favor." 

At the next meeting, the Committee found themselves unprepared 
to report in full upon a subject of such vast importance, and again the 
meeting was adjourned until the first Monday in August. Meanwhile 
the matter was discussed in the columns of the weekly press, and the 
advantages of free public schools were fully and ably set forth. In the 
Gazette for Saturday, July 30, ever}^ male inhabitant, and heads of 
families especially, are requested to lay aside other concerns, " and 
attend on the town meeting next Monday, in the afternoon, to con- 
sider and decide on the important measure of establishing town 
schools." The report presented on that memorable occasion was pre- 
pared by Dr. Manning, but the author, alas I was no longer living to 
advocate, and, by his resistless eloquence, enforce its claims. On the 
Friday previous to the meeting he had ceased from his earthly toils 
and labors, after a brief illness of less than a week. We may be par- 
doned if we introduce here this remarkable report in full, embodying 
as it does, in clear and decisive language, the great fundamental prin- 
ciples for which the advocates of popular education must always con- 
tend, and constituting in reality the chief corner stone of the 
Free School System of Providence. 

[To BE *CONTINyED.] 



COBFOBAIi FITNISHMENT IN SCHOOIiS. 

There are works of fiction which are valuable addenda to the more 
ponderous labors of the historian. Such, certainly, are many of Sir 
Walter Scott's romances. The ever-changing scenes of national life 
which are pictured in the pages of Robertson and Hume, are illus- 
trated and embellished by the finished figures and home scenes which 
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adorn the tales of " Old Mortality " and ** Ivanhoe." In like man- 
ner, but without presuming to hope for a like success, the writer of 
this article proposes to submit an old teacher's opinion on the subject 
of corporal punishment, which has already in this periodical been so 
ably, historically, and legally examined by previous contributors in 
the papers, entitled " Pedagogic Life " and " Pedagogical Law." 

The glorious uncertainty of the aforesaid law might also be pleaded 
in justification of this article, for while the use of the ferule is per- 
mitted by the highest legal authorities of Vermont and Massachusetts, 
the coequal authority of Indiana, with a wisdom surpassing that of 
Solomon's (if its conclusions are correct) asserts, and ex-Senator Dix, 
of New York, defends, the contrary opinion. Under these circum- 
stances, well may the bewildered schoolmaster, or pedagogue, as he is 
termed in the papers before us, exclaim with the ill-fated Desdemona, 
" I do perceive here a divided duty ; " 

or, if irascible, as unfortunately some schoolmasters are, would he not 
be almost justified (on beholding, instead of a stable law, this Babel 
of conflicting opinions), were he to consign such uncertain sounds to 
oblivion, and do his duty according to his conscience, regardless of 
whatever unjust penalties might be imposed on him for so doing ? 

Therefore, with all due deference to the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
it is the purpose of the writer to contend for the right of all principals of 
schools to inflict reasonable punishment upon the children committed 
to their care ; and to indicate the crimes for which, and the manner, 
the way, and the place in which such penalty should be inflicted. 
But before proceeding with the direct elucidation of the argument, it 
is right to say that this paper is written in defense of all schoolmasters, 
public as well as private. It is assumed that it is the intent, even of 
the State of Indiana, that all her children should be educated, and 
certainly those who lack such proper training at home are most in 
need of her especial care. Tfie children of thieves, gamblers, swear- 
ers, and drunkards — if there be any such in Indiana — are obtaining 
one kind of education before they enter the doors of the school-house ; 
but it is an evil one and must be eradicated. Before you can hope 
for a good crop, you must extirpate the weeds from your garden. It 
is often, alas ! too often, necessary to punish the crime of the parent 
in the child. But instead of withholding from the teacher the power 
to exercise this necessary right, an experience of many years proves, 
to the satisfaction of the writer, that the sway of the teacher ought 
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rather to be extended, to enable him to reach thoughtless or vicious 
parents with a ferule of double strength. But this is a hopeless wish, 
though the present condition of the country painfully proves that the 
law, notwithstanding its multifarious ramifications, is as unable to pre- 
vent the extension of crimes of all kinds as it is to point out decidedly 
and accurately the path of duty to the schoolmaster. We now pro- 
ceed to the elucidation of the subject in the order above mentioned, 
commencing with 

THE CRIMES FOR WHICH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE 

INFLICTED. 

1st. Rebellion or confirmed disobedience. No school can be right- 
ly conducted in which the authority of the principal is not absolute. 
If the orders are incorrect, th^ teacher is amenable to the local pow- 
ers and the law. " Will you study this lesson ? " "I will not," 
There is no conquering this difficulty but by compulsory subjection. 

2d. Repeated lying, repeated thieving, repeated swearing, and re- 
peated gambling, after long and careful admonition for previous errors, 
demand the same treatment. These are acquired vices, sometimes 
learned by the child at its home, but there is no other effective reme- 
dy. The good teacher has duties to perform to the other children in 
the school as well as the delinquents, and for their sakes punishment 
is rendered necessary*. Adult thieves are not punished by the law 
for a national amusement, but to protect the innocent, and deter the 
unwary from committing the same crimes. These reasons hold good 
in the school. 

3d. Per contra. Let the schoolmaster ever remember, before re- 
sorting to any punishment, the advice in the play above quoted : 

" That his probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. Or wo upon his life." 

It is impossible to overrate the evil effect of one unjust corporal inflic- 
tion ; it is very frequently remembered for life, and often cultivates 
for years in the recipient the worst of human passions. It is a wise 
maxim in our courts of law to give the prisoner the benefit of every 
doubt. It should never be forgotten in our schools. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE 
ADMINISTERED. 

1st. The very first requisite of a schoolmaster is the perfect control 
of his own feelings and passions. It is the foundation of good govern- 
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ment. Punishment inflicted in anger is an absolute crime of the 
highest magnitude on the part of the teacher. From such infliction 
no good result can be expected ; it is productive only of evil on both 
sides. The classics, the mathematics, and the arts can be and often 
are imparted ta youth by delegate authority ; but the power of gov- 
ernment and the strictest self-command are absolute requisites on the 
part of all principals of schools. 

2d. As a rule, no child after receiving chastisement, shonld be per- 
mitted to leave the presence of the schoolmaster until it is assured of 
his constant affection. This doubles the good effect, and should be a 
consequent of all punishment. On the part of the teacher this sym- 
pathy must be genuine, for almost all children can instantly detect 
that which is simulated. Affection is God's coin, if it be frankly 
given. It must and ever will be returned by youth in the same holy 
currency. 

THB WAY IN WHICH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE 
INFLICTED. 

1st. Firmly. A slight punishment is not only useless but positive- 
ly injurious. It is an advantage gained by the child. A judicious 
teacher is very seldom compelled to use the assistance ot the ferule. 
No punishment should be so frequently resorted to as to render it 
common. 

2d. Probably the method of punishing on the hand is the best that 
can be applied, for two reasons : firstly, because it inflicts sharp pain ; 
and secondly, because it leaves no disfigurement. A jury of mothers 
will never agree upon the right spot on which to whip their children. 
Their feelings in this matter may be compared to those of the soldier 
who was undergoing the penalty of a military flogging from the 
hands of a friend. At first he said, Higher 1 higher ! then, Lower ! 
lower! until his friend, whose patience was exhausted, exclaimed, 
" Confound you, Sam, there's no pleasing you I " It will ever be the 
same with parents. 

THE PLACE IN WHICH CORPORAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE 
ADMINISTERED. 

1st. Always in private. A teacher has no right to degrade other 
children by a public exhibition of necessary brutality, unless they have 
been minor participators in the same crime. Even then it is very 
doubtful if it be politic. The skeleton at the feasts of the Egyptians 
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was only the more revolting because it was hidden by a veil. The 
same effect is produced by private punishment. A wise parent would 
not let his child behold the cruel flogging even of a brute. The hard- 
ening process of such an exhibition upon either children or men is 
very pernicious. It deadens the conscience, stimulates the cruelty, 
and brutifies the mind of the beholder. Nothing should be exhibited 
to either man or child which tends to lower the sacred value of hu- 
manity. For these reasons public flogging may be said to create 
rather than suppress crime. 

In conclusion, the writer trusts that the reading public will weigh 
these statements, and not lightly sentence him as an advocate for un- 
necessary cruelty. A long experience in the field of education has 
given him a right to speak on a subject in the study of which he has 
passed thirty of the best years of his existence. He is quite willing 
to admit that in a small private school, in which th? pupils have for 
sometime remained under the charge of a careful instructor, coporal 
punishment may be superseded by expulsion. But this paper is 
written for all classes of schools, more especially for the public schools 
of the States. — American Educational Monthly. 
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BHTBF DISCnrSSlONS OF WORDS, FHBASES, AND USAGES IN THE 
ENGIiISH IiANGUAGE. 



BY KEY. 8. A. CRANE, D. D. 

PHRASES AND SYNTAX. 

There is another aspect in which the anomalous forms in question 
may be viewed. A brief glance at this may serve to start a new train 
of thought on this subject, even if it should be deemed unsatisfactory 
as a solution of the problem. I suggest it in the form of a query ; 
and I ask, is there not in all such phrases as " the house is building," 
'* the ship is loading," a latent element of the Greek Middle Voice. 
Are they not examples of reflex action, in which the agent acts or is 
supposed to act back upon himself or for himself? In the phrase 
*' the ship is loading," is not the ship personified, and represented as 
acting on or for itself, taking on board or receiving the freight ? So 
when we say *' the house is building," " the fire is kindling," " the 
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sun is setting," there is action asserted ; and that action terminates 
on the subject of the verb, while that subject is not repeated as the 
object of the action. This I suppose to be the distinctive character 
of the middle voice. When a man says " I am bathing," or '' I am 
shaving," the action so clearly refers to himself, that unless such were 
his meaning, he would be obliged to add to these several verbs their 
proper object in order to make himself understood. Numerous other 
examples equally obvious might be adduced to prove that we have in 
every day use in our language the middle serise without the middle 
form. But omitting further illustration I submit the suggestion as 
presenting a grammatical principle, which may perhaps reconcile their 
supposed inequalities to the general laws of our language. 

Just as I had finished the preceding sentence I remembered a dis- 
cussion in Walker's larger Dictionary on the word " Mistake J^ 
Turning to it I find the author quoting Dr. Johnson as saying the 
word '^mistake " " has a kind of reciprocal sense ; " and then adding, 
" so have all neuter verbs of action, or as Dr. Lowth calls them 
intransitively active." So far as this remark goes, it seems to me to 
concede the principle which I have ventured to suggest, that of a 
middle sense without the form ; for the peculiar mark of all this class 
of verbs is, that the action which they express is always limited to, or 
affects only their own proper subject. Of course in some of them the 
middle sense comes out more clearly than in others ; depending on 
the nature, of the action^ and the closeness with which it connects 
itself with the subject of which it"is affirmed. 

Returning to the word, " mistake^^^ we observe that its actual use 
is very abnormal ; and that it seems to have caused our lexicographers 
not a little trouble. Webster says, " in the use of the participle, 
mistaken^ there is a peculiarity which ought to be carefully noticed. 
When used of persons it signifies, to be in error ; but when used of 
things, it signifies, misunderstood.^^ 

Walker seems to suppose that " mistaken " is the equivalent of 
^^ mistaking f^ for he says ^^^ mistaken wretch ^^ is used for ^'mistaking 
wretch ;" and '' I am mistaken for I am mistaking ;" and adds that 
this is '' what the Latins call a verb Deponent ; an active verb with 
a passive form." 

Whether the rules laid down by these writers will stand the test of 
severe criticism or not, all will agree that the phrase, " I am mis- 
taken^'* as commonly used, conveys an active not a passive sense ; and 
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and means, " I have mimnderstoody^ not " I have been Misunrfer- 
stood.^^ But after all, may we not find the source of all this difficulty 
in the misuse of the auxiliary " am " for " have ?'* This is a very 
common error. From our best writers and speakers we read and 
hear such phrases as these, "i« cowe," "i«amved," " i« eicpired," 
'* 18 perishedy^^ instead of the correct form, ** has come," '' has arrived," 
etc. Now, in respect to the verb in question, if We mean to use it in an 
active sense, let us say, '* I have mistaken," but if in a passive sense, 
**I am mistaken," and so through all the changes of inflection which 
we may have occasion to use. Does not this remove all inequality of 
form, and all ambiguity of meaning? Connected with its proper 
auxiliaries, and used as the laws of our language require, this verb 
, submits to the regular forms of infle<ition, and conveys as fixed and 
certain a meaning as any word in oar whole vocabulary. . 

But the anomalies of our language are among the most perverse 
and incorrigible of things. Many of them are simply misuse ; and 
yet they have a strange power to perpetuate themselves. Others are 
the remains of an earlier form of speech ; and are often distinguished 
for their vigor and raciness. These latter ought to be carefully pre- 
served. They have stood their ground in spite of all criticism ; show- 
ing by this fact that there is in them an irrepressible vitality, and that 
they have their roots somewhere in the deeper foundations of the 
language. 
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HOIiIDAT BOOKS. 

A. K. LoBiNG, of Boston, has recently published an attractive list of interesting 
books, suited to the tastes of juveniles, youths and older people. The paper and 
letter-press are excellent ; and the binding is superior in style and finish. As the 
season for making presents to friends and relatives is approaching, when it is so diffi- 
cult to decide what to select for a gift in many cases, we would recommend an exam- 
ination of Mr. Loring's publications, among whxch may be found something appro- 
priate for almost every young person. 

A notice of some of his books we give below : 

The Little Gentleman in Gbeen ; a Fairy Tale. By Una Savin. 

This is a story of Harry Ward, who was left an orphan ; but by means of a gold 
chain and whistle, given him by a " little-man-in-green," who was a Fairy, he was 
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enabled to compel his services wheneyer he was in trouble. The whistle proved 
almost equal to Aladin's Lamp. This will be a rare book for children. 

Countess Kate. By the Author of *• The Heir of B,edclyffe." 

Kate's parents died, and she, being left very poor, went to live with an uncle 
who was a minister, and who took great pains to teach lier to be good and gentle ; 
for she was naturally a wayward, heedless little thing ; but she had one virtue 
which redeemed all her bad qualities, that was truthfulness. After a time a relative 
died, and she became heiress with the title of Countess, and went to live with an 
aunt who did not understand her and excited all her evil passions, and would have 
ruined her had not another uncle and good aunt who had lost all their children, 
taken her, and by kindness, trained her up to be a good and intelligent lady. People 
who have the training of children, should endeavor to understand their natures and 
direct their natural tendencies to good and useful ends. This is a good book. 

Fattl Fbbbcott's Charge. By Horatio Alger, Jr., Author of ** Frank's Campaign." 
This book, like a former one by the same author, is intended for boys, to teach them 
truth, honesty and a noble purpose. Paul's father was poor and in debt, and when 
dying desired Paul to pay the debt if ever he became a man. This Paul promised to 
do, and he nobly kept his promise. He found many friends to assist him, because 
of his truthfulness and uprightness, as all boys and young men will find if they will 
but try it, and wait patiently for success. 

Geobgy Sandon ; or, A Lost Love. By Ashford Owen. 

This is a book of a high order and written with great power, and cannot fail to 
interest intelligent minds. Georgy promises her hand to an honest common-place 
Captain in the British Army, who was to be absent three years, whom she finds out 
she does not love ; she then falls in love with a Mr. Erskin, who believes he recipro- 
oates her love, but soon discovers that his affections were previously engaged to a 
recent widow, whose husband, while living, was a kind of indifferent piece of furni- 
ture ; and so poor Georgy, after growing old in experience but not in years, goes 
back and marries the Captain, and lives an emotionless, un-eveotful life. It is a life- 
like book, and seems as if it might be a tale of more than « Two Cities,*' 



Fibst Lessons in English Grammab. By Simon Kerl, A. M.. 

A Common-School Grammar of the English Language. By Simon Kerl, A.M. 

Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. 

Most teachers have had their attention called, within the last two years, to Kerl's 
System of Grammars to be used in the study of the English language ; and we think 
that all who have examined the books have been convinced that they possessed very 
great merits, showing on the part of the author extensive reading and careful exam- 
ination of the works of the best writers in our language as well as of the general litera- 
ture of the day and our ordinary speech. But there were peculiarities in the arrange- 
ment and detail of the author's first books, which rendered their use impracticable in 
public schools generally ; and Mr. Kerl was wise enough to see the faults of his own 
children, and has now brought out two books, in which nearly all the objections 
which were made to his former books are removed. We can truly say that they are 
admirably adapted to the use of fill our public schools. 

The « First Lessons " are sufficiently extensive for most pupils in country towns, . 
oj wherever ch^dren cannot attend school for succesive terms or years. 
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